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SL.4INS  CJSTLE.  ' 

SfiAINS  Castib,  the  old  family  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Errol,  is  ^tutted  abont 
five  miles  fuuth  of  Bowneiii  in  the. County  of  Aberdeen.  *It  is  feated 
flrongly  on  a  peninfulated  r6ck,  but  was  delliolifhed  in  I594  by  James  VI. 
on  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  Near  tins  Caftle  arc  feme  vr.l  ca¬ 
verns,  once  filled  ufith  carious  fialadUcal  incrufiations,  but  now  dellruyed,  in 
order  to  be  bui*nt  into  lime,  there  being  norte  of  that  ufefui  commodity  in  this 
County.  The  (liofe  here  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  indented  in  a  firange  man¬ 
ner  with  iminenfe  and-horrible  chafnis.  .  PtmaM, 


State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit’s  Ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  open  air,  taken  m  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  firons 
the  30th  of  3cpt.  1788,  to  the  3Cth.of  OAober,  peat  the  foot  of  Arthur’s 

Seati  Thermom.  Bardm.  Rain.  Weather. 

Morning.  Noon 

Sept.  30  46  54  *  19  6  o.oi  Stormy. 

Odtober  1  46  58  '29.^2 ;  — —  Cloudy. 

2  •  -49  ?7'-  29.4875  0.14  Rain. 

3  44  52  29.8  0.04  Showers. 

4  4'  5  3  2975  -  Clear. 

5  55  6i  29-67  — —  Clondy. 

6  43  51  29/85  -  Ditto 

7  38  5)  30-5  -  Clear. 

8  35  30.65  -  Ditto. 

9  29  5J  30.625  -  Ditto. 

?o’  ,  44  51  30^55  -  Ditto. 

11  33  50  30.425  Ditto. 

12  38  S3  30- *75  -  I^itto. 

13  41  50  30.25  -  Ditto. 

14  29  49  30.05  — —  Ditto. 

»5  43  47  29.55-  Showers. 

r  16  48  ?4  39.7  -  Cloudy. 

17  58  4+  30-025  — ^  Clear. 

18  32  45  30.025  Ditto. 

19  31  39  29-855  -  Ditto. 

SO  46  49  29.65  0.15  Stormy. 

21  53  58  29.725  - -  Cloudy. 

>2  55  58  *9-799  0-02  Small  fhowerst 

23  44  54  25.725  -  Cloudy. 

34  46  52  2^8125  O.OI  Ditto. 

25  40  50  29-85  — ^  Clear. 

26  44  52  29.825  Cloudy. 


Rain,  0.41 

Days.  DaromeUr. 

8. '  30.65  greateA  elcTatio*. 

%.  29.4875  leaA  ditto. 


,  7hermometfr. 

61  greateft  height  at  noon. 

29  lead  dittOi  morning. 
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H't^oirg  NiHuVelle,  Ufc.  The  Nataral  Iliflery  ef  ovt^grcut  ^airupeis  mttd  Srr- 
pentj.  By  M.  le  Comte  dc  Lt  Cepede,  Kc>;ptr  of  the  Kit: ft  Cabihet,  Tom. 
1.  4/9. 


The  , Comte  de  Buffon,  vho{e 
mind  was  faperior  to  the  hifir- 
inities  of  old  age,  had  been  for  fome 
lime  before  his  death  employed  in  com- 
{deating  the  hidory  of  viviparous  qaa* 
drupeds  and  birds :  but  his  drcngth 
failing  him,  he  recommended  to  the 
Comte  de  la  Cepede  to  attempt  the 
bidory  of  oviparmis  quadrupeds  and 
jerpents.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  the 
mod  brilliaot  part  of  natural  hidory, 
but  dill  it  affords  fome  laurels  to  t^ 
Jearned  and  philoibphic  hidorian. 

When  we  view  (fays  this  author  in 
the  beginning  of  his  preliminary  dif* 
courfe )  the  immenfe  number  of  orga* 
sized  and  living  beings  that  people 
and  animate  this  globe,  the  hrd  ob> 
je^s  that  drilte  us  ate  the  didferent 
fpecies  of  viviparous  quadrupeds  and 
birds  ;  and  among  the  fecond  are  the 
oviparous  quadrupeds,  that  a)>proach 
nearly  to  the  more  noble  animals  in 
their  organization,  the  number  of  their 
lenfes,  their  fpccific  heat,  and  their 
manners.  Their  name,  which  Ggni'. 
Ibes  that  their  young  proceed  from  an 
egg,  is  fudtcient  to  indicate  the  re* 
markable  property  that  didinguifhcs 
them  from  thofe  that  are  viviparoos. 
They  likcwife  dider  from  tbefe  in  baT« 
ing  no  mammae ;  in  being  covered,  in* 
dead  of  hair,  with  an  offeous  crull, 
with  hard  plates,  fliarp  fcalcs,  tubers 
cules  more  or  lefs  raifed,  or  with  a 
fmooth  ikin  vifeid  and  flippery.  Their 
binbs  too  are  very  fhort,  fo  that  they 
feem  rather  to  crawl  than  to  walk. 
This  circumflance  has  made  oatura* 
lids  include  them  under  the  general 
denomination  of  reptiUj,  a  term  which 
ought  to  belong  excluflvely  to  ferpentt, 
and  to  animals  that  aAually  change 
place  by  applying  the  trunk  of  their 
body  to  the  ground. 

The  fpecies  of  thefe  animals  are 
not  nearly  fo  numerous  as  thofe  of  o. 
iher  quadrupeds.  Wc  know,  it  is 


true,  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen ; 
but  Buffon  and  d’Aubenton  have  gi¬ 
ven  the  hidory  of  more  than  three 
hundred  viviparous  quadrupeds.  It 
is,  however,  ditEcult  to  enumerate 
them  all,  and  more  difficult  dill  to 
enumerate  only  thofe  that  aAually 
exid. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  different 
fpecies  he  means  to  defciibe,  the  au¬ 
thor  explains  how  oviparous  animals 
are  didinguifhed  in  refpeA  of  their 
conformation  and  habits.  Thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  faid,  pofTefs  as  many  fenfes 
as  the  mod  perfeA  animals ;  but  ex¬ 
cept  that  of.fight,  in  fb  weak  a  degree^ 
that  they  mud  receive  fewer  fenfationst 
mud  have  a  lefs  fieqoent  and  lefs  per* 
fcA  communication  with  external  ob« 
jeds,  and  mud  be  internally  affcAed 
with  much  lefs  force  and  frequency 
than  viviparous  animals.  Hence  pro¬ 
ceed  that  fort  of  apathy,  that  coofufed 
indinA,  and  thofe  appearances  of  in- 
dccifion  which  have  been  fo  often  ob« 
ferved  in  them. 

The  iieat  and  quantity  of  their 
blood  are  much  lefs  than  in  the  other 
animals.  If  tbij  were  not  the  cafe^ 
they  would  not  fall  into  a  date  of  tor¬ 
pidity  with  a  degree  of  cold  that  has 
little  effeA  on  birds  and  viviparous 
aninals.  > 

Their  heart  is  fmall,  and  hat  but  t 
Gngle  ventricle  ;  while  in  man,  in  th« 
viviparous  and  cttaceous  tribes,  and  in 
birds,  it  has  always  two.  Tbs  lizs 
of  their  brain  is  nearly  in  proportion 
to  that  in  the  vivipari.  Their  motions 
of  iDfpiration  and  expiration,  fo  far 
from  being  frequent  and  regular,  are 
often  fufpended  for  a  long  time,  and 
at  very  unequal  intervals.  If  we  at¬ 
tend  to  the  principles  of  their  vital 
motion,  we  will  find  greater  funplicity 
both  in  the  primary  organs  and  in  the 
effefts  which  they  pr«>duce :  wc  wiU 
find  the  variuus  relources  lefs  multi- 
S  2  plisdf 
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pliet?,  and  in  many  c»fes  lefs  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  feveral  parts  on  one  ano¬ 
ther,  than  in  other  animals. 

From  thefe  caufes  combined,  the 
author  explains  why  it  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  in  thefe  animals  to  extinguifh 
the  vital  principle,  which  in  fome  mea- 
fure  is  extended  over  a  greater  fpace ; 
why  they  are  fo  fond  of  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  at  the  fame  time  delight 
in  places  that  are  moid.  For  the  fame 
reuons,  they  may  be  deprived  of  very 
confiderable  portions  of  their  body, 
fuch  as  the  tail,  and  even  the  head, 
without  lofing  life )  and  fometimes 
they  recover  thefe  parts.  There  are 
fome  that  even  move  for  a  long  time 
after  they  have  been  deprived  of  that 
part  of  their  body  which  feems  the 
moft  neceflary  to  exifience.  Tortoifes, 
for  inflance,  live  long  after  their  head 
has  been  cut  off ;  frogs  do  not  die  im^ 
mediately,  even  when  their  heart  has 
been  tom  out.  This  phenomenon 
does  not  only  prove  that  the  nervous 
fyftem  of  thefe  animals  is  lefs  connec¬ 
ted  than  in  the  other  quadrupeds,  but 
feems  farther  to  demonftrate,  that 
their  blood- veffels  do  not  fo  much 
communicate  with  one  another,  other- 
vrife  the  whole  blood  would  efcape 
by  the  wounded  arteries,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  would  remain  w';hout  motion  and 
life. 

They  can  likewife,  lays  the  author, 
•bftain  a  very  long  time  from  food. 
Tortoifes  and  Crocodiles  have  been 
kept  more  than  a  year  without  ai>y  fuf- 
tenanco.  Aquatic  falamanders  have  been 
found,  during  fummer,  in  pieces  of  ice, 
in  which  they  muft  have  been  inclofed 
for  months }  when  the  ice  meks,  they 


That  oviparous  quadrupeds  lofe  no 
fcnfible  pan  of  their  weight  during 
their  long  torpidity,  is  evident  from  the 
following  experiments  i 

On  the  7th  of  October  i6yi,  the 
Chevalier  George  Ent  weighed  a 
land-tonoife  before  it  retired  into  the 
canh.  Its  weight  was  exaAly  4  pounds 
3  ounces  and  3  drams.  On  the  8ib 


of  Oiftober  i6y*,  havfng  taken  tlie 
tonoife  from  the  earth,  whither  it  had 
retired  the  evening  before,  he  found 
that  it  weighed  4  pounds  6  ounces 
and  I  dram.  On  the  i6ih  of  March 
1653,  the  tonoife  having  iffiied  from 
its  retreat,  it  weighed  then  4  pounds 
4  ounces.  On  the  4th  of  Odlober 
i6if3  it  was  taken  again  from  its 
hole,  when  it  had  been  for  fome  days 
without  food,  and  found  to  weigh  4 
pounds  5  ounces.  On  the  8th  of 
March  1 654,  the  very  inftant  it  quit¬ 
ted  its  hole,  it  weighed  4  pounds  4 
ounces  and  2  drams.  The  fan»e  ob- 
fervatioos  were  repeated  for  feveral. 
years  and  gave  always  the  fame  refults. 

When  the  Spring,  fays  the  author, 
reftores  the  oviparous  quadrupeds  to 
motion,  the  outward  Ikin,  whether  it 
be  naked  or  furnifhed  witli  feales,  no 
longer  makes  a  part  of  the  living  bo¬ 
dy:  it  becomes  an  extraneous  fub- 
ftanre,  and  is  thrown  off  by  certain 
internal  motions  of  the  animal.  Tho 
nourilhment,  however,  as  formerly,  is 
carried  to  the  futfice  of  the  body,  but 
inftead  of  repairing  the  old  Ikin,  it 
forms  a  new  one,  which  continues  to 
increafe  below.  The  old  Ikin  is  thus 
gradually  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  animal,  and  being  more  and  more 
deprived  of  noutiihment,becomes  more 
fubieA  to  external  injury.  It  accord- 
ingly  yields,  and  the  animal,  cloathcd 
in  a  new  Ikin,  iffues  from  its  old  caie, 
now  grown  an  incumbrance  inftead  of 
a  prote^HoB. 

This  annual  diveftment  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  torpidity  alone.  It  takes 
place  in  countries  where  a  watmer 
temperature  exempts  thefe  creatures 
from  a  winter  fleep.  Scune  of  them 
even  change  their  Ikin  leveral  times 
during  the  fummer  of  thefe  temperate 
countries.  The  lame  effect  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  oppofite  caufes :  the  heat  of 
the  atmolpherc  is  equivalent  to  cold 
and  want  of  motion  ;  it  equally  dries 
the  /kin,  deranges  its  texture,  and  de- 
ftroys  its  organization.  Perhaps  we 
may  add,  that,  in  fummer,  the  aouriih- 
meat 
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merit  which  ought  to  maintain  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fuifacc  evaporates  from  an  ex- 
cefs  of  pcrfpiration  ;  while  in  winter, 
the  fame  nouriihmtnt  is  prevented 
from  arriving  at  the  furface  in  fuiHci- 
ent  quantity,  as  the  animal  then  docs 
not  take  what  is  nccelTary  to  fuppoft 
it.  Thus  excefs  or  defeat  of  heat, 
contribute  equally  to  detach  that  ex¬ 
ternal  covering. 

From  thefe  obfervations  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  organization  of  the  ovipa¬ 
rous  quadrupeds,  M.  de  la  Cepede 
proceeds  to  their  manners  and  habits. 

They  arc  in  general,  fays  he,  of  a 
gentle  difpo(ition,aiid  without  ferocity. 
If  any  of  them,  fuch  as  the  crocodiles, 
devour  a  great  deal,  it  is  becaufe  they 
have  a  large  body  to  maintain.  In 
the  particular  aniclct,  he  ihews  how 
their  common  manners  are  divetfified 
in  the  feveral  fpecies  by  their  particu¬ 
lar  organization  and  habits  of  life. 

Thefe  animals  ate  often  found  in 
great  nn-mbers  together ;  we  cannot, 
however,  affirm,  that  they  live  in  li}- 
ciety.  For  what  is  the  refuh  of  their 
aflociation  ?  No  labour,  no  putfuit,  no 
war,  that  feem  concerted.  ITiey  ne¬ 
ver  form  a  common  afylum ;  and  when 
they  make  choice  of  one  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  among  rocks,  it  is  not  a 
convenient  habitation  provided  for  a 
certain  number  of  individuals,  but  a 
retreat  purely  unappropriated,  which 
they  adopt  whether  it  is  large  or  fmall. 

Notwithdanding  their  habitual  fi- 
lence,  they  have  all  particular  accents 
to  indicate  their  defires.  The  male 
calls  the  female  by  an  exprclEve  cry, 
to  which  (lie  anfwers  by  a  ilmilar  found. 
They  are  fruitful  in  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  their  union.  They  aban¬ 
don  their  eggs  after  having  depoiited 
them,  contenting  thcmfelves  with  hav¬ 
ing  cholen  or  prepared  a  fuitable  place 
for  their  reception.  It  cannot  be  faid 
that  their  figure  unfits  them  for  incu¬ 
bation  ;  for  the  five  long  divided  fingers 
which  the  moft  of  them  pofTefs,  their 
four  feet,  their  neck,  and  their  tail, 
would  feem  mote  proper  for  the  pur- 


pofe  than  the  two  feet  and  beak  of  the 
feathered  tribes. 

Oviparous  quadrupeds  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  lung  lived,  particularly  if  we  in¬ 
clude  the  long  torpidity  to  which  thep 
are  fubjed. 

Thefe  obfervations  make  the  fub- 
dance  of  the  preliminary  dilcouife,  bp 
which  the  author  prepares  us  for  the 
defeription  of  the  different  fpeciea 
which  make  the  obje<5l  of  his  work- 
in  order  to  proceed  with  the  greater 
regularity,  he  divides  thefe  animals 
into  two  clafTcs.  In  the  fird  are  com¬ 
prehended  thofe  with  tails,  and  in  the 
lecond  thofe  that  have  none.  The 
fird  clafs  includes  two  genera,  the 
tortoifes  and  the  lizards,  which  are 
dldinguidicd  by  the  bony  crud  of  the 
former.  The  genus  of  tortoife  is  a- 
gain  fubdivided  into  the  fea  and  land 
fpecies  (  the  former  including  fix  fpe- 
cics,  two  of  which  have  been  obfeure- 
ly  deferibed  by  travellers  ;  and  the  fe- 
cond  fulxiivifion  contains  eighteea 
fpecies,  four  of  which  arc  new. 

The  tortoife  has  received  from  na¬ 
ture  a  fingu'ar  advantage.  While  o* 
ther  animals  are  obliged  to  form  for 
thcmfelves  fubterranean  retreats,  or  to 
feek  in  the  hollows  of  rocks  or  trees* 
or  in  the  caverns  of  mountains,  a  mi- 
ferable  afylum,  the  tortoife  alone  brings 
into  the  world  with  it  a  folid  commo¬ 
dious  dwelling  which  it  never  quits, 
fo  it  may  truly  be  find  to  carry  iu 
houfe  along  with  it.  The  greater  part 
withdraw  at  pleafure  their  head,  their 
feet,  and  tail,  within  this  double  coat 
of  mail,  the  apertures  of  which  are 
drait  enough  to  protefl  them  from  the 
attacks  of  birds  or  wild  beads  :  in  this 
afylum  they  defy  the  attempts  of  their 
enemies  ;  immoveable  and  •  unembar- 
raffed  with  the  care  of  felf-defcnce, 
they  receive,  without  alarm,  on  this  na¬ 
tural  and  impenetrable  fhield,  the  mod 
violent  affaults,  and  the  blows  of  the 
mod  terrible  weapons. 

The  great  fea-tortoife  or  furtU,\i  one 
of  the  bed  gifts  that  nature  hath  bellow¬ 
ed  OB  the  iababuancs  of  tiic  torrid  zone, 
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fcnd  one  of  the  mofV  Taluable  produc- 
duftior.s  that  fhe  hath  depofited  on 
the  confines  of  the  earth  and  the  wa¬ 
ters.  The  turtle  furnifhes  the  navi¬ 
gator,  exhauded  with  tfie  fatigues  of 
a  long  voyage,  with  a  nourilhment  as 
agreeable  as  abundant ;  a  certain  re¬ 
medy  for  the  fata!  confequences  of 
long  confinement  in  cbfe  places,  a- 
tnidft  fubdances  hallening  to  putiifac- 
tion  from  the  joint  agency  of  heat  and 
moidure.  Turtles  are  fomeiimes  fix 
or  feven  feet  long,  three  or  four  broad, 
and  about  four  feet  thick,  weighing 
about  800  pounds.  They  ^re  fo  nu¬ 
merous,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to 
confider  them  as  colieded  together  for 
the  purpofe  of  feeding  and  relieving 
the  weary  failor.  They  fometimes 
ieeV,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  leagues,  a  convenient  place 
for  depofiting  their  eggs,  which  are 
eagerly  fought  after  by  many  animals. 
The  young  turtles  alfo  become  a  prey 
to  many,  when,  ilTuing  from  the  place 
where  they  had  been  expofed,  they 
inllindivcly  endeavour  to  make  their 
way  to  the  fea.  At  this  time  alfo,  they 
arc  catched,  and  kept  in  inclofed  pla¬ 
ces  where  the  tide  can  reach  them, 
and  are  made  ufe  of  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires.  The  moft  common  way  of 
taking  the  old  ones,  is  to  turn  them 
on  their  backs  when  they  have  left 
the  fea  ;  for  their  Aiell  is  fo  flat,  and 
their  feet  fo  fliort,  that  they  cannot  re¬ 
cover  iheir  prone  fituation. 

Turtles  do  not  ariive  at  their  full 
fize  before  the  age  of  twenty  years  or 
thereabouts,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
tiuration  of  their  natural  life  may  be 
t^arly  a  century.  As  each  during 
fummer  may  give  exigence  to  about 
300  individuals,  their  multiplication, 
in  fpite  of  the  numbers  that  are  de- 
ilroyed,  is  not  furpriling.  The  au¬ 
thor  imagines  that  this  fpecies  has 
been  banilhed  to  the  defert  placet 
wltcre  it  is- found  by  the  perfccutions 
of  man,  and  fuppofes  that  it  may  be 
b»-on;4ht  to  live  aaJ  propagate  in  our 
cliuiaus. 


The  genus  of  lizards  fuccceds,  snd 
prefents  eight  fubdivifions,  at  the  head 
of  which  {lands  the  crocodile,  and 
then  follow  a  great  number  of  lizards, 
dragons,  falamanders,  &c. 

As  nature,  fays  the  author,  has  af- 
figned  to  the  eagle  the  high  regions 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  to  the  lion  the 
vaft  defarts  of  the  torrid  zone,  fhc  has 
granted  to  the  crocodile  pofleflion  of 
the  Ihores  of  the  fea  and  larger  rivers 
in  the  fame  fultry  climates.  This  e* 
normous  animal,  living  on  the  Confines 
of  the  earth  and  the  waters,  domineers 
over  the  inhabitants  of  both  elements. 
Exceeding  in  bulk  every  animal  of  hit 
order,  and  (haring  his  fubilance  nei¬ 
ther  v/ith  the  vulture  like  the  eagle, 
nor  with  the  tiger  like  the  lion  ;  he  cx« 
ercifes  a  more  abfolute  domination, 
and  enjoys  an  empire  Uie  more  durable, 
that,  Monging  to  both  elements,  he 
can  more  ealily  efcape  danger ;  and  en« 
during  hunger  for  a  long  time,  he  is 
not  obliged  to  expofe  himfe  If  to  thf 
danger  of  uncertain  combat. 

He  exceeds  tn  the  length  of  his  bo* 
dy  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ana  of  the  air  ;  and,  if  we  ex* 
cept  the  larged  quadrupeds,  fuch  u 
the  elei>hant,  the  hippopotamus,  and 
fome  enormous  ferpents,  he  would  be 
the  greated  of  animals,  if  nature  hati 
not  formed  the  immenfo  individuals  of 
the  cetaceous  tribes. 

Accordingly  it  is  often  without  ef* 
fort,  continues  the  author,  that  the 
crocedilc  exercifes  his  dominion  over 
the  oviparous  quadrupeds.  UnafTec* 
ted  with  violent  dcfires,  he  is  exempt 
from  ferocity.  If  be  devours  his  prey, 
if  he  feeds  on  animals,  and  fometimes 
even  attacks  man,  it  is  not,  as  is  faid 
of  the  tiger,  to  gratify  a  cruel  appe* 
tire,  or  a  third  of  blood  that  nothing 
can  fatiate ;  but  merely  to  fupply  his 
necefHties,  which  mud  be  the  more 
craving  on  account  of  the  mafs  which 
he  has  to  fupport :  being  king  in  his 
domain,  as  the  lion  and  the  eagle  in 
theirs,  he  feems  to  have  their  gencro- 
Cty  os  »ell  at)  their  power.  Whales, 


tlijicry  of  oviparous  ^adrupeJs  and  Ssr penis:  Ijf 

In  like  nianner,  the  larged  of  cetace*  other  methods  oftakbg  aod  dedroyio^ 
•as  animals,  dedroy  only  what  they  him. 

mean  to  devour ;  and  thus  the  four  If  the  crocodile  be  the  larged  and 
great  fovcreigns  of  the  Waters,  the  dronged  of  the  lizard  tribe,  the  Igua- 
Ihores,  the  defarts,  and  the  air,  join  na  is  the  mod  remarkable  for  the  bau- 
to  their  fuperior  drength  a  certain  gen*  ty  of  his  colours,  the  fplendour  of  his 
tlenefs  of  indindl,  -and  leave  to  the  fcales,  and  the  lingularity  of  his  con- 
lower  fpecies,  to  fubaltem  tyrants,  the  formation.  This  animal,  like  the  great- 
charafter  of  cruelty  without  oeceiGty.  ct  part  of  the  clofs,  is  found  in  Aroeri- 
The  crocodile  preftis  the  flimy  ca,  which  feems  to  be  the  peculiar 
flkores  of  great  rivers.  There,  cover-  country  of  the  oviparous  quadrupeds, 
ed  with  mud,  and  refembling  a  fallen  “  In  thofe  countries  of  South  A- 
tree,  he  waits,  patiently  and  motion-  “  mericai  fays  the  author,  where  na- 
UTs,  the  favourable  moment  of  feizing  “  tare  pours  down  from  the  fummits 
his  prey.  Sometimes  he  only  elevates  “  of  the  lofty  cordilleras,  immenfe 
above  the  water  the  upper  part  of  his  “  rivers  that  inundate  the  plains  far  and 
head.  In  th.is  attitude,  which  allows  “  wide,  without  ever  having  had  any 
him  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  he  endeavours  **  obdacle  oppofed  by  man  to  their 
to  furprize  the  greater  animals  that  courfe,  on  the  flimy  banks  of  thefe 
approach  either  bank ;  and  when  he  **  rivers,  arife  old  and  boundlefs  for- 
perceives  one  coming  to  drink,  he  “  eds.  The  warm  and  vivifying  moil^ 
finks,  and  fwims  below  the  water  to  “  tureby  which  they  are  nouriihedbe- 
his  prey,  catches  it  by  the  legs,  and  “  comes  the  inexhaudibic  fonrcc  of  a 
drags  it  to  the  deep  to  drown  it.  It  “  never-ceafing  verdure  ;  and  nature, 
is  only  in  the  water  that  the  crocodile  in  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  feems  to 
can  exert  his  whole  drength,  or  move  “  take  pleafure  in  fcattering,  with  vkd 
with  agility  his  ponderous  mafs  :  on  profufion,  the  feeds  of  cndlers  ve- 
hml,  he  is  more  embarraiTcd,  though  getation.  But  plants  are  not  the  on- 
upon  plain  ground  he  can  run  very  **  ly  produflions  of  thefe.  luxariant 
fwiftly  forwards,  and  the  bed  method  **  (cenes.  Till  man  ihall  come  to  reigo 
of  efcaping  his  purfuit  is  to  turn  fre-  amidd  thefe  fureds,  they  are  the 
quently  afide  from  the  direA  line.  But  “  abode  of  many  animals  that  make 
however  quick  the  crocodile  may  be  “  the  vad  countries  of  the  new  world 
in  difeovering  bis  prey,  he  is  not  al-  **  a  fublime  and  magnificent  feeoe,  as‘ 
ways  fuccefsful  in  taking  it,  and  he  animated  and  varied  as  immenfe. 
remains  fometimes  fur  months  without  **  Some  enliven  thefe  amazing  foli- 
•ating.  At  thefe  times  he  fwallows  tudes  with  the  beauty  of  their  fcales, 
fnall  dories  or  pieces  of  wood,  fuffi-  “  die  brilliance  of  their  colour,  the 
cient  to  prevent  his  inteflioes  from  **  vivacity  of  their  motions,  and  the 
condrifiion.  “  fwiftnefe  of  their  courfe  ;  others  by 

'rhe  negroes  of  Senegal  attack  the  “  the  fplendor  of  their  plumage,  the 
crocodile  when  he  is  afleep,  and  en-  "  elegance  and  variety  of  their  forms 
deavourto  furpiir.e  him  in  places  where  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  On 
he  has  not  water  fuiBcient  to  fwim  “  one  fide  flows  with  majelly  a  fwcl- 
in.  They  advance  to  him  with  the  **  ling  river,  on  tire  other  a  foaming 
kft  arm  wrapt  up  in  leather,  and  dream,  iffuing  from  the  mountains, 
drike  him  with  a  lance  or  xagaye  “  dailies  againd  the  rocks  in  its  pre¬ 
in  the  throat  and  eyes :  diey  tbrud  "  dpitate  fall,  and  clouds  of  vapocr 
their  zagaye  between  his  jaws,  aod  **  reflet  afar  the  dazzling  rays  of  the 
dius  preventing  bis  mouth  from  ihut-  *'  fun  :  here,  tbc  enamel  of  the  flow- 
ting,  they  keep  it  bolow  water  till  bo  **  ers  is  mingled  with  the  fredinefs  of 
is  fudbeated.  Other  natious  have  V  ■  the  verdure,  and  is  e^celle^  the- 

«  luflre 
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**  luftre  of  the  Taried  plamage  of  the 
*'  birds  ;  there  the  ftill  more  vivid 
“  colours,  becaufc  reflefted  from  more 
**  polifhed  furfaces,  adorn  thole  great 
*'  oviparous  quadrupeds,  thofe  tnor- 
*'  nious  lizards,  that  one  is  alionifned 

to  fee  refplendent  from  the  tops  of 

trees,  and  during  the  habitations 
'*  of  the  feathered  race.” 

The  flclh  of  the  iguana  is  excellent, 
and  accordingly  the  hunters  ate  eager 
in  its  purfuit,  although  this  anin.al  is 
•f  a  nature  fo  gentle,  pacific,  and  even 
fiupid,  that  it  is  eafily  taken.  The 
hunter  has  a  long  pole,  at  the  end  of 
>hich  is  a  fmall  cord  with  a  noofe  : 
when  he  obferves  an  iguana  among 
the  branches,  he  begins  to  whidle  ; 
the  animal  is  pleafed  with  the  found, 
firetebes  out  its  head,  and  the  hun¬ 
ter,  dill  continuing  to  whidlc,  foftly 
approaches.  He  tickles  with  the  end 
of  his  pole  the  (ides  and  throat  of  the 
iguana,  which,  far  from  taking  the  a- 
Lrm,  feems  to  enjoy  the  titillation,  till 
dretching  its  head  beyond  the  branch, 
ib  as  to  entangle  its  neck  in  the  noofe, 
the  hunter  gives  a  fudden  jerk  to  his 
pole,  and  brings  the  creature  to  the 
ground.  H&then  feizes  it  by  the  tail, 
dands  upon  it,  and  ties  its  feet  and 
muzzle. 

M.  de  la  Cepede  takes  pains  to  re¬ 
fute  many  prejudices  and\popuIar  do¬ 
xies  with  regard  to  certain  animals  of 
tliis  tribe.  Many  fables,  for  indance, 
have  been  reported  of  the  chamzleon, 
»one  of  which  have  any  foundation  ex¬ 
cept  its  faculty  of  varying  its  colour. 
This  depends  on  the  differ  ent  ways  in 
which  its  body  reflefts  the  rays  of 
light,  or  on  the  different  paiEons  with 
which  it  is  agitated ;  it  likewife  de- 
Mnds  on  climate,  and  on  the  age  and 
lex  of  the  animal,  fo  that  it  is  very 
didkult  to  afLgn  the  true  colour  of  the 


ments  that  foreign  objedfs  make  oh  rtf 
blood  and  humours.  One  property 
peculiar  to  the  chamsrieun  confilts  ia 
its  being  able  to  tumify  any  part  of  its 
body  at  pleafure,  and  afterwards  to 
redore  it  to  its  natural  date. 

The  falamandcr  too  has  been  fabled 
capable  of  living  in  fire,  but  this  is  ib 
far  from  being  the  calc,  that  it  dreads 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  delights  only 
in  fhady  and  moil!  places. 

The  animal  known  at  prefentby  the 
name  of  dragon,  is  a  weak  and  inno¬ 
cent  fpecies  of  lizard,  tliat  by  means 
of  a  fort  of  wings  is  able  to  flit  from 
branch  to  branch  among  the  trees  of 
the  vad  foreds  it  inhabits. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  his 
fecond  clafs,  the  oviparous  animals  that 
have  no  tail.  Thcfc  are  Ids  in  (Ize 
than  thofe  of  the  former  clafs,  and  their 
fkin  is  not  covered  with  (calcs,  but 
with  warts  or  tubeicics,  and  furnilhed 
with  a  vifeid  juice.  This  clafs  contains 
three  genera,  the  frogs,  tlie  raines^  and 
tire  toads. 

The  author  feems  fond  of  the  frog, 
and  thinks  that  if  the  toad  had  never 
exidcd,the  former  would  have  appear¬ 
ed  to  us  as  agreeable  by  its  form  as 
dillinguifhed  for  its  qualities.  He  has 
a  particu'ar  antipathy  to  the  toad,  and 
has  deferibed  its  manners  in  terms  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  it  an  obje^  of  general 
detedation.  He  doubts  the  denes  of 
its  being  found  inclofed  in  trees  and 
dones,  but  allows  that  it  m.ay  be  kept 
alive  in  boxes  for  eighteen  months  with¬ 
out  any  food. 

The  French  Joumalids,  from  whole 
accounts  the  above  is  extraded,  com¬ 
mend  the  learning  and  indudty  of 
this  author :  they  praile  him  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  defci  iptions,  the  depth 
and  extent  of  his  views,  the  juft  cri- 
tiedm  and  found  philofophy  he  difiilay^. 


chamadeon,  but  in  general  it  is  grey-  and  the  order  and  method  he  has  ob- 
ift.  Its  fkin,  not  being  covered  with  ferved.  But  as  a  writer,  they  ble:r«e4ds 
leales  like  that  of  the  greater  part  .of  dyle,  which  is  tumid  and  poetical  }  or- 
lizards,  is  fine  and  tranfparent,  and  namented  without  tade,  and  veibofe 
is  capable  of  exprefEng  by  brown,  yel-  without  precifioo. 
lvW|  or  green  fpsts,  the  (pTercDCiooTe-  .  . 

i... ,  ilmoiri 


M./niin  th  laf:  Dutchcft  of  Kingfton.  Couttnued  fom  p.  l6o. 


TH  E  Dutchcfs,  at  laft,  when 
real  danger  Icemed  to  threaten, 
dif,)atched  one  of  her  fwiftell-footed 
meirengers  to  her  Solicitor,  the  late 
Mr  Field  of  tlie  Temple,  retjniring 
his  i.Timedi.ite  attendance.  He  obey- 


The  Diitchefs,  in  her  anxiety  to  hare 
the  rcilraint  (liaken  oiT,  had  neatly 
deprived  herfclf  of  every  benefit  de¬ 
rivable  front  the  demife  of  the  Duke. 
When  Mr  Field  was  introduced  to 
his  Giace,  his  inteliciSs  were  percep- 


ed  the  fiimmons,  and  arriving  at  the  tibly  affctfltd.  He  knew  the  friends 
houfe,  the  Datcliefs  privately  imparted  who  approached  hint,  and  a  tranfient 
her  willies,  which  were,  that  he  would  knowledge  of  their  perfons  was  the 
procure  the  Duke  to  execute,  and  be  only  indication  of  mental  exenion 


hinifelf  a  fubferibing  w'itnefs  to,  a  will, 
made  without  his  knowledge,  and 
more  to  the  talle  of  the  Dutchefs  than 
the  one  completed.  The  difference 
between  thefe  two  wills  was  this  :  The 


which  feemed  to  be  left  him.  Mr 
F'leld  very  properly  remonftrated  oa 
the  impropriety  of  introducing  a  will 
for  execution,  to  a  man  in  fuch  a  (late. 
His  remonilraiice  occafioned  a  fevere 


Duke  had  bequeathed  the  income  of  reprehenfion  from  the  Dutchefs,  who 


his  eilates  to  his  relief  during  her  life, 
and  exprefsly  under  condition  of  her 
continuing  in  a  (late  of  widowhood. 
Whether  his  Giace,  in  thus  reflrain- 
ing  her,  did  it  in  order  to  prevent  the 


reminded  him,  tlrat  he  ought  only  to 
obey  the  inllruftions  of  his  employer. 
F'eeling,  however,  for  his  profefF.onal 
char:i.fter,  he  pofitivcly  refufed  either 
to  tender  the  will,  or  be  in  any  man- 


dilhonoiir  of  his  memory,  by  the  in-  net  concerned  in  endeavouring  topto- 


troduiflion  of  an  improper  fuceelfor  ; 
or,  whether  he  aifted  from  a  confei- 
oufnefs  of  her  extreme  pliability,  with 
all  her  mana'uvring,  to  be  irapofedon, 
mud  be  left  to  conjedure.  Petfeiftly 
fatislied,  however,  as  was  the  Duchcls, 
with  whatever  apjiearcd  to  be  the  in¬ 
clination  of  her  dcarell  Lord,  (he 
could  not  refill  the  feeniing  opportu¬ 
nity  of  carrying  her  fecret  wiihes  into 
cffeifl.  She  did  not  rclifii  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Hymen  being  (hut  againlt  her. 
Larncllly,  therefore,  did  (he  prefs  Mr 


cure  the  execution.  With  this  refu- 
fal  he  quitted  the  houfe,  the  Dutchefs 
beholding  him  with  an  indignant  eye 
as  til*  annoyer  of  her  fchenie,  when, 
in  fad,  by  not  complying  with  it,  he 
proved  her  temporal  faviour  ;  for,  had 
the  will  (he  propofed  been  executed, 
it  would  mod  indubitably  have  been 
fet  afide.  The  heirs  would  conie- 
quently  have  excluded  the  relicl  from 
every  thing,  except  that  to  which  the 
right  of  dower  entitled  her ;  and  the 
marriage  being  invalidated,  the  Lady 


Field  to  have  her  own  will  imniedi-  in  this,  as  in  otlier  refjieds,  would 
atcly  executed,  which  left  her  at  pet-  have  been  ruined  by  her  own  dtatagem. 


fed  libel ty  to  give  her  hand  to  the 
conqueror  of  her  heart.  She  was  on¬ 
ly,  by  fome  years,  on  the  wrong  fide 


Soon  after  the  fru  (I  ration  of  this  at¬ 
tempt,  the  Duke  of  Kingdon  yielded 
to  the  drokc  of  fate.— His  will  divul- 


of  fifty ;  and  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  ged,  tlie  funeral  rites  performed,  and 


I'EnJos  bloomed  at  threefcorc,  and 
captivated  at  feventy.  Here  was  an 
example  which  every  amorous  grand- 
nioilier  might  have  m  view  ;  and  c.x- 
trcniely  cruel  would  it  be,  to  rellrid 
ladies,  ancient  only  in  years,  from 


all  other  obfequial  matters  being  pro¬ 
perly  adjuded,  the  Dutchefs  embarked 
for  the  continent,  propofing  Rome  for 
the  city  of  her  temporary  refidence.— - 
Ganganelli  at  tijat  time  filled  the  Papal 
See.  From  the  moderation  of  his 


matrimony,  as  the  mean  to  keep  their  principles.thcconfequent  tolerant  fpirit 
biood  within  the  bounds  of  decorum,  which  hc  oa  every  occafioa  dilplayed, 
VoL.  Vm.  No  46.  li  h  and 
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and  the  markt  J  ;itientIon  lie  Iv-Rowed 
on  ilie  Eiigliili,  he  acvjiiifcd  the  tiile 
of  the  Pi'otelbnt  Pope.  To  firv  li  a 
chaiadier  t’le  Dutclieis  was  a  welcome 
Miltor,  Ganganelli  treated  her  with 
tlie  utnioR  civility,  gave  her,  as  a  .So¬ 
vereign  Prince,  many  piivibges,  and  R'.e 
was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  one  of  the 
Cardinals.  Her  vanity  thus  gratified, 
lier  Grace  in  return  treated  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  a  public  fpcdlaclc.  Site  had 
built  an  elegant  plcafute  yacht ;  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  ferved  In  the  na\y 
was  the  commander ;  under  lier  orders 
he  failed  Ibr  Italy,  and  the  vcfTel,  at 
confiderable  troable  and  fome  exiiencc, 
was  conveyed  up  the  T.bcr.  The  fight 
of  an  Englilli  yaciit  there  v/as  uncom¬ 
mon.  It  drew  die  people  in  crowds 
to  the  (horc,  and  the  applaufe  ran  ge¬ 
neral  through  the  city.  This  fcenicd 
to  be  thentraof  fell: vity  and  happinefs  ; 
but  while  the  bark  floated  triumpantly 
on  the  undulations  of  the  Tiber,  a  bu- 
finefs  was  tranfiufling  in  England  wltich 
put  an  end  to  all  momentary  blifs.  Mrs 
Cradcck,  a  woman  now  living,  wiio, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  domeilic,  had  been 
prefent  during  the  ceremony  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  Mifs  Chudlcigh  .in  J  I.ord 
Bridol,  found  hcr.fi:!f  fo  reduced  in 
circumflanccs,  that  ike  applied  to  Mr 
I'ield  for  pecuniary  relief.  He  fiw 
and  mole  injudicioufiy  rtfui. ’i  lier 
her,  every  fuccour.  In  vai.n  ll.c  urged 
her  diflrcfs,  and  the  abfcr.:e  of  tlie 
Hutchefs,  who  was  the  ordy  peifon  on 
vvhofc  munificence  flie  had  tlie  jullcit 
claim,  field  was  deaf  to  her  entrea¬ 
ties  ;  Ihe  then  told  him  what  was  in 
her  power  to  difeover.  To  many  cir- 
CuniRances  which  Ihe  related  he  was 
an  entire  Itranger,  and  he  afFccfcd  to 
diferedit  the  relt.  Mrs  Cradock  ended 
the  interview  with  a  menace,  that  fhe 
would  make  the  relations  of  the  Duke 
of  KingRon  acquainted  with  every  im¬ 
portant  particular.  Field  fet  her  at 
defiance,  and,  thus  expofed  to  penury, 
fhe  was  exafpeiated  to  vengeance,  and 
inftantly  fet  about  the  woik  of  ruin. 

His  Grace  of  Kingfton  had  borne  a 


mrrked  diilike  to  one  of  his  nephews. 
Ills  private  leafon  was  well  known  to 
his  coniidencial  It  lends.  Mr  Evelyn 
Meadows  h.sd  been  in,  and  went  out 
of  the  navy.  l..et  it  fu.Tice  to  fay, 
that  the  Duke  chofe  him  not  fer  his 
heir.  He  was  tve  of  the  fens  of  Lady 
i'ratvees  Pierpont,  fiiter  of  tlie  Duke 
of  KingRon,  conftquently  his  nephe  w 
— but  his  Grace  liked  him  not.  This 
gentleman,  excluded  his  ]irefumptive 
heirihip,  joyfully  received  tli€  infor¬ 
mation,  that  a  method  cf  doing  him- 
felf  fubilantia!  juRi'  c  yet  remained. 
He  faw  Mvs  Cradoik,  heard  tlie  de¬ 
tail  of  evidence  which  ihe  olFcrcd,  acci, 
pcrfedl’y  fatisfied  as  to  every  iota  of 
the  relation  being  true,  he,  alfiRed 
by  legal  friends,  had  a  bill  of  indift- 
nxmt  for  Bigamy  preferred  againft 
the  fup’xafed  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingfion.  Tlie  bill  was  found — Mr 
field  had  notice  of  the  procedure, 
and  the  Dutchefs  was  properly  adi  ifed 
to  return  inRantly  to  England,  and  ap- 
jK'jr  to  the  inJidinent,  to  prevent  an 
ouil  IWl  V. 

To  baffle  art  by  r.rt,  and  defeat  by 
policy,  that  which  true  w'ifdom  could 
not  oppofe  with  a  probability  of  lec- 
cefs,  is  the  cullom  of  every  hackneyed 
praehiiioiitr  in  the  woikJ.  It  is  owing 
to  their  excellence  in  this  fyftcm, 
that  the  fons  of  e.irtli  are  fo  much 
wifer,  in  tkeir  fereral  generations,  than 
the  children  of^light.  The  Dutchefs 
of  Kingllon  was  merely  a  woman  of 
cunning,  irufting  folely  to  her  machi¬ 
nations  for  fuccefs.  Hence  the  barome¬ 
ter  of  her  happinefs  arofe,  or  was  de-i 
prefied,  as  her  multifarious  maocEuvres 
produced  what  her  chimerical  fancy 
termed  good  or  evil.  The  flightell 
check  in  the  career  of  vanity  ;  the 
Icaft  fdlure  in  the  accomplifhmcnt  cf 
any  vain  gloiicus  projed,  occaficned 
a  ngh.  What  then  muR  the  profpeci 
of  being  compelled  to  bid  farewell  to 
all  her  gieatnefs,  have  efTcded !  Tliofe 
leaft  accu Homed  to  refle^f,  arc  the 
nioR  deprefled  by  rcflciftion.  The  at¬ 
tack  made  on  Uie  honours  of  the 
Dutchefs, 
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Dutcliefs,  (liuck  alfu  at  her  principles 
gild  chira.'lii.  Jihe  knew,  and  Ihc 
1:1:,  th.it  if'  the  whale  of  her  con- 
ilufl  fho'j'd  be  bared  to  the  light,  a 
conrummate  degree  of  rnoral  turpi¬ 
tude  would  appear.  As  to  tlic  mar- 
T'age  with  his  Grace  of  Ivingfion,  the 
filemn  opinion  of  the  Civilians  might 
be  nrged  in  extenuation  ;  but  thofe 
opinions  were  obtained  by  partial  fails 
only  appearing  to  them.  The  Earl 
of  liriflol  had  boafted  of  a  mar¬ 
riage.  The  Lady  whom  he  had  de¬ 
nominated  his  wife,  put  him  to  the 
priwr  of  the  marriage  ;  and  with  per- 
fccl  fafety  Ihc  Qiight  do  tins,  when  the 
had  taken  previous  care  to  prevent  the 
only  witnefs  who  could  prove  the  fact 
from  giving  telllmony  in  the  caufe. 
Here  was  fraud  ;  and  if  Lard  Brillol 
acquiefeed  in  it,  there  was  collufion. 
Another  thing,  tUtre  was  certainly 
extreme  turpitude  in  the  ail  of  deftroy- 
ing  the  regiiter  of  the  marriage  with 
the  noble  Earl,  at  one  time ;  and 
there  was  the  utmofl  fordidnefs  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  redore  fomething  like 
it,  when  likely  to  anfw'cr  a  fc’fifh  pur- 
pofe.  All  thefe  circumftances  of  evil 
doing,  adorded  miferable  themes  for 
reflection ;  and  the  period  was  now 
arrived,  when  refieclion  came  with 
vengeance  at  her  heels.  But  aiterna- 
dve  there  was  none.  An  immediate 
return  to  England  was  the  only  mca- 
fure  to  be  adopted,  and  this  the  rp- 
ponents  of  the  Dutchefs  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent,  by  a  (pecies  of  art¬ 
ful  jwlicy,  exailly  fuited  to  the  Lady 
with  whom  tliey  had  to  deal.  Mr 
Jenkins  was  then  a  banker.  The 
Dutchefs  had  jdaced  fecurities  in  his 
hands,  anfwerable  fur  the  fums  (he 
might  occafionally  require.  He  was 
perfectly  fecure  in  any  advance  be 
might  make.  Yet,  apprized  that  the 
Dutchefs  would  call  on  him  for  mo¬ 
ney  to  defray  the  expence  of  her  jour¬ 
ney  to  England,  he  avoided  feeing 
her.  On  the  fird  announcement  of 
his  not  being  at  home,  it  was  pafTed 
over  as  a  mere  unfortunate  incident ; 

,  H 


but  on  the  vllits  being  repeated,  and 
the  denials  being  as  frequent,  the  con- 
duCl  was  jufily  imputed  to  delign.  The 
Icheme  was  to  delay  the  return  of  the 
Dutchefs,  fo  as  that  an  outlawry  might 
be  obrained,  which,  in  the  eye  of  inta- 
glnation,  appeared  the  probable  me¬ 
thod  of  acquiring  the  ed.ucs  of  the 
late  Duk&  I'his  was  folly,  becaufe 
the  will  of  his  Gtace,  in  his  own 
hand  writing,  was  fo  guarded,  as  not 
to  Ire  attacked  with  the  remoted  poC- 
f.bility  of  fucctfs  Such,  however, 
was  the  idea ;  and  frpm  whatever  pre- 
furacablc  motive  it  originated,  Mr 
Jenkins  ad'utcdiy  coincided  wltlt  the 
plan.  Aware  of  th's,  the  Dutchefs 
was  incedant  i.;  her  applications ;  and 
finding  all  her  efferts  to  fee  Mr  Jen¬ 
kins  fail,  die  pocketed  a  brace  of  pif- 
tuls,  and  returned  to  his  houfe,  and 
receiving  the  ufual  anfwcr  that  he  W'as 
not  at  home,  die  fat  on  die  deps  cS 
his  door,  and  declared  her  determined 
refclution  there  to  remain  until  he 
returned,  were  it  for  a  week,  month,  or 
year.  She  knew  that  buftnefs  would 
compel  his  return  ;  and  finding  it  tm- 
prafticable  any  longer  to  elude  an  in¬ 
terview,  Mr  Jenkins  appeared.  As 
the  Dutchefs  pofTclTcd  that  blcflcd  gift 
of  ut«rancc,  for  which  ladies  of  fpirii 
arc  fonretimts  fo  enrincntly  famous,  it 
may  be  frrppoied,  that  the  converfation 
w'ith  the  banker  was  not  of  the  milded 
kind.  Money  was  demanded,  not 
hiked.  A  little  prevarication  enfued  ; 
but  die  produflion  of  a  pidol  ferved  as 
the  mod  powerful  mode  of  reafoning  ; 
the  NecelTary  was  obtained,  and  the 
Dutchefs  immediately  thereafter  quil¬ 
ted  Rome.  , 

We  are  now'  to  behold  the  ol^eft  of 
our  fuccin^  detail,  in  a  light  pitiable 
in  the  extreme.  About  ts  combat  a 
profecution,  the  event  of  which,  the 
monitor  within  mud  inform  die  cul¬ 
prit  would  be  fatal ;  a  fcrics  of  re¬ 
flexions,  and  each  accompanied  by  a 
cenfure,  crowding  on  the  mind,  and 
putting  the  pertutbed  fpirits  on  the 
rack  of  painful  fenfation  ;  attended  on- 
12  ly 
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ly  by  domeflics,  and  wanting  the  con-  pod  to  Kingfton  Houfc,  and  fotjfid 
folation  of  a  friend,  each  pace  was  a  friends  difplaying  both  zeal  and  ala- 
nearer  approach  to  mifery,  and  every  crity  in  l^er  canfe. 
hour  only  the  anticipation  of  future  Theprefent  OukeofNewcafile  was 
woe.  This  was  enough  to  overpower  dcadily  devoted  to  hci  welfare.  The 
nature  ;  nor  will  it  be  deemed  furprif.  Dukes  of  Ancailer  and  Portland  tef- 
ing,  that  under  fuch  opprelTlve  circuni-  tilled  their  fincere  good  wilhes  ;  l^ord 
fiances,  the  health  of  the  Dutchefs  Mountlluan  ihcwed,  in  numerous  iii- 
fhould  be  violently  attacked.  Her  dances,  his  kindnefs  ;  and  there  were 
journey  was  retarded  Irefore  ihc  reach-  not  wanting  a  circle  of  other  dillin- 
cd  the  Alps.  A  violent  fever  feenred  guilhed  perlonages,  who,  reprobating 
to  feize  on  her  vitals.  From  that  Ihe  the  profecution  as  originating  in  nrei- 
recovered,  to  the  adonifhment  of  her  cenary  and  vindiiflive  motives,  con- 
attendants.  An  abfeefs  then  formed  ceived  themfelves  to  be  juflified  in  pro¬ 
in  her  fide,  which  rendering  it  impof-  tetfling,  as  fat  as  in  their  jmwer  lay, 
fible  for  her  to  endure  the  motion  of  a  the  objeid  perfecuted.  The  firll  mca- 
carriage,  a  kind  of  a  litter  was  pro-  fure  taken  was  to  have  the  Dutclufs 
vided,  in  which  Ihe  gently  travelled,  bailed.  This  was  done  Iwfore  Lord 
In  this  (ituation,  nature  was  relieved  Mansfield,  his  Grace  of  Ncwcalllc, 
by  the  breaking  of  the  abfeefs  ;  and  Lord  Mountiluart,  Mr  Glover,  and 
after  a  tedioully  painful  journey,  the  ether  charatflers  of  rank  attending. 
Dutchefs  reaclieti  Calais.  At  that  This  difagreeabic  matter  adjulled,  tlii 
place  (he  made  a  paufc,  and  there  it  mannt^  of  adjufting  it  was  fuch  as  to 
was  that  her  apprehenfion  got  the  bet-  folace  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  i 
ter  of  her  reafon.  In  idea  (he  was  greater  encounter.  It  is  in  the  con- 
feitcred,  and  incarcerated  in  the  word  ftitution  of  fublunary  things,  that  the 
cell  of  the  wotrt  prifon  in  I.ondon.  endurance  of  evils  is  the  lot  of  morta- 
She  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  bailable  lity  ;  and  it  is  in  the  benignant  order 
nature  of  her  offence,  and  by  confe-  of  Heaven,  that  the  worll  evils  fhould 
qucnce  expefted  the  utmoft  to  be  ima-  be  endurable,  by  happening  fo  piogref- 
gined.  Colonel  W'^ell,  a  brother  of  fively,  as  that  our  natures  are  attem-, 
the  late  Lord  Delaware,  whom  the  pered,  by  gradation^  to  the  infelicity 
Dutchefs  had  known  in  England,  he-  of  their  fate. 

came  her  principal  aflbeiate  ;  but  he  The  profecution,  and  confcqoent 
■was  not  lawyer  lufficient  to  fatisfy  her  trial  of  the  Dutchefs,  becoming  ob- 
doubts.  jeeVs  of  magnitude,  the  public  curiolity 

By  the  means  of  former  conncftlonr,  and  expedfation  were  proportionably 
and  through  a  benevolence  in  his  own  excited.  The  Dutchefs  had,  through 
nature,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  had  a  life,  diflinguiflicd  hcrfelf  as  a  nioft 
private  intercourfe  with  tlic  Dutchefs.  eccentric  character.  Her  turn  of  mind 
AV^ithout  mentioning  the  place  of  meet-  was  original,  and  many  of  her  adlions 
ing,  fuflice  it  to  oblerve,  that  this  ve-  were  without  a  parallel.  Even  when 
ncrable  Peer,  who,  having  nearly  fi-  flie  moved  in  the  fpherc  of  amufement, 
nifhed  his  courfe,  is  now  lubliming  in  it  was  in  a  ftyle  peculiarly  her  own.  If 
fpirit  preparatory  to  the  fruition  of  others  invited  admiration  by  a  partial 
cirleflial  happinefs,  condudled  hinifclf  difplay  of  their  charms,  at  a  mafque- 
in  a  manner  which  did  honour  to  his  rade,  flic  at  once  threw  oft  the  veil, 
heart  and  charadler.  Her  fpirits  footh-  and  fet  cenfure  at  defiance.  Thus  at 
cd,  and  her  futile  apprehenhons  remov-  a  midnight  aflenibly,  where  Bacchus 
ed  by  the  interview,  the  Dutchefs  revelled,  and  the  altars  of  Venus  were 
embarked  for  Dover,  landed,  drove  endrded  by  the  votaries  of  I  aive,  the 

Dutchefs, 
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Dntchcfs,  then  denominated  Mifs 
Chudleigh,  ap’j’eared  aimeft  in  the  un¬ 
adorned  fimplieity  of  primitive  nature. 
Whether  to  dvmonftratc  how  nearly 
Ihe  was  allied  to  her  ancefhefs.  Eve, 
before  the  fall  ;  or,  whether  from  a 
fi  l'aious  veneration  of  the  culloms 
which  prevailed  in  Eden  ;  whatever 
was  her  motive,  certain  it  is,  that  (he 
was  every  thin"  but  K:rkcJ ;  and  yet, 
like  our  fir(^  parents,  (he  was  not  a- 
fnivud.  Thus  erratic  in  her  nature, 
tlie  dilemma  into  which  (he  was  thrown 
by  the  pending  jirofecution,  was  fcarce- 
ly  more  than  might  be  cxpctlted  to 
happen  to  fuch  a  charafler.  She 
had,  in  a  manner,  invited  the  difgracc, 
by  neglcfting  the  means  of  preventing 
it.  Mrs  Cradock,  the  only  exifling 
evidence  againll  her,  had  perfonally 
folicited  a  maintenance  for  the  remain- 
ing  years  of  her  life;  On  a  certain 
annual  (lipend  being  fettled  on  her, 
(he  had  voluntarily  olfered  to  retire  to 
her  native  village,  and  never  more  in¬ 
trude.  This  offer  was  reiefted  by  the 
Dutchefs,  who  would  only  confent  to 
allow  her  20 1.  a-year,  on  condition  of 
her  fequcflering  herfelf  in  fome  place 
near  the  Peake  of  Derby  fhire.  This 
the  Dutchefs  confidered  as  a  moft  li¬ 
beral  offer  ;  and,  (he  expreffed  her 
aftoni(hment,  that  the  “  Old  Devil f 
as  (he  ul'ed  to  call  her,  (hould  have 
had  the  affurance  to  reje>ll  it.  To  her 
coft  in  purle,  and  to  her  agony  in 
mind,  it  was  rejected  with  the  uimoft 
fcorn,  and  (he  who  was  rcfiifed  a  paltry 
pittance,  except  on  condition  of  ba- 
niiiment  for  life,  might  afterwards 
have  received  thoufands  to  abfeond. 
The  impulfe  of  fear  would  produce 
what  the  feelings  of  humanity  never 
could  call  forth. 

From  the  moment  in  which  the  re¬ 
cognizances  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Dutchefs  were  entered  into,  a  feene  of 
law  difclofed  itfcif.  Books  of  cafes 
were  purchafed  in  abundance,  prece¬ 
dents  were  blotted  with  ink,  the  pages 
doubled  dowm,  and  pins  ftuck  in  the 
feveral  notes  of  reference.  Inllead  of 


travelling  like  a  Jew  pedlar,  with  a 
diamond  box  at  her  back,  Taylor's 
ILletnents  of  Civil  I.aoUf  Coke's  Injli- 
trifet,  fome  hillory  of  the  privileges  of 
Peers  to  be  double  married,  or  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  State  Trials,  gamifhed’ 
the  coach  in  which  the  Dutchefs  drove 
from  his  Grace  of  Ncwcaltlc  to  Mr 
Armftrong,  the  Sheriff’s  officer.  By 
the  gentlemen  of  the  robe,  as  it  may 
be  naturally  fupjiofed,  the  Dutchefs 
was  furrounded,  and  fo  charitably  were 
they  difpofed,  that  they  gave  her  eve¬ 
ry  confolation  (he  could  wilh.  The 
civilians  were  armed  at  ail  points  to 
prove,  that  a  fentence  of  their  courts 
was  an  effectual  bar  to  the  admiflio* 
of  evidence.  Dike  fate,  an  eccledafli- 
cal  decree  was  irrevocable.  The  com¬ 
mon  lawyers,  on  the  other  hand  fmiled, 
or  affeded  to  fmi!e,at  the  idea  of  a  con¬ 
viction.  It  was  a  mere  phantom  con¬ 
jured  up  in  the  hour  of  difmay  for  the 
purpofe  of  affrighting.  Under  thefe 
afl’urances,  the  Dutchefs  was  as  quiet 
as  the  troublefome  monitor  in  her  bo- 
fom  would  give  permilfion.  When  a 
gentle  hint  of  poflible  danger  was  fug- 
gefted  by  any  of  the  difinterefted  few» 
the  mercenary  many  initantly  Toothed 
all  into  peace.  Reconciled,  therefore,, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  the  encounter, 
the  repofe  of  the  Dutchefs  was,  on  a 
fudden,  interrupted  by  an  adverfary 
from  a  different  quarter.  This  was 
no  lefs  celebrated  a  perfonage  than  the 
late  Samuel  Foote.  The  circumllance 
was  as  (bllows : 

Mr  Foote,  as  a  cotemporary,  and 
mixing,  as  he  did,  in  tlie  (ir(l  circles 
of  falhion,  was  jterfeflly  acquainted 
with  the  leading  tranfaiflions  of  the 
Dutchefs’s  life.  Befides  this,  he  had 
received  much  ptivate  information  from 
fome  perfon  who  had  lived  in  the 
houfe  with  her.  The  fufpicioe,  at  the 
time,  fell  on  a  Mifs  Penrofe,  a  young 
lady,  who  had  experienced  fo  many 
gracious  promifes  from  the  Dutchefs, 
that  (he  only  found  it  ncceffary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  herfelf  until  they  were  accom- 
pli(hcd.  Whoever  furnidjed  the  in¬ 
telligence. 
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telligence,  it  certainly  was  of  the  mofl 
}>rivate  Ivind,  and,  polTefling  it,  Foote 
refolved  to  make  iomething  of  v/hat 
Le  thus  knew.  As,  in  the  opinion 
of  ManJeville,  private  vices  are  jniblic 
bcneilts,  fo  Foote  deemed  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  individuals  convertible 
into  advantage  liy  the  ansalgamy  of 
wit.  On  this  principle  he  proceeded 
with  the  Dutehcls  of  Kingiton.  He 
had  written  a  piece,  entitled,  A  trip 
to  Calais.  The  fccncs  were  humorous, 
the  charadler  of  the  Dutchefs  was  mod 
admirably  drawn,  and  the  effeft  was 
acconiplilhed ;  which  was,  that  fire 
ihould  fee  and  be  afhamed  of  herfelf. 
The  real  dcfign  of  Foote  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  confKlerable  fum  of  money  from 
the  Dutchefs,  for  (opprefling  the  piece. 
With  this  view,  he  connived  to  have 
it  communicated  to  her  Grace,  by  an 
in  iitfeTent  perfor.,  that  the  Haymar- 
ket  Theatre  would  open  with  the  en¬ 
tertainment  in  which  (he  was,  as  the 
j.hrafe  is,  taken  oh'totiic  life.  Tliis 
■was  intended  to  alarm,  and  it  did  cf- 
fechially  alarm  her.  She  lent  for  Mr 
Foote.  He  attended,  with  the  piece 
in  his  pocket.  She  defrred  him  to 
read  a  part  of  it.  He  obeyed  ;  and, 
proceeding  in  the  charader  of  Lady 
K/tfy  Crocodile,  his  auditorefs  could 
no  longer  forbear.  Slie  arofe,  in  a 
violent  paflion,  and  exclaimed,  “  This 
is  fcandalous,  Mr  Foote  !  Why, 
“  wh.at  a  wretch  you  have  made  me !” 
“  You!  (replied  the  humourift)  this 
“  is  not  deflgned  for  your  Grace ;  it  is 
not  you  !”  After  a  few  turns  about 
the  room,  the  Dutchefs  calmed  her 
tuibulencc,  and  alTuming  a  fmile,  in- 
treated  as  a  favour  that  Mr  Foote 
would  leave  the  piece  for  her  perufal, 
engaging  at  the  fame  time  to  return  it 
on  the  enfuing  morning.  He  readily 
complied.  The  carriage  was  ordered, 
and  he  took  his  Ictive.  Left  thus  to 
confider  her  own  pi<5fure,  fo  much  did 
her  Grace  diflike  it,  that  (he  deter¬ 
mined,  if  poflibie,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pefure  of  it  to  public  view.  As  the 
aitill  had  no  objection  to  felling  it, 
(he  inclined  to  be  the  puchafrcr.  This 


was  the  next  morning  made  known  to 
Foote,  who  was  quclliomd  as  to  the 
fum  which  would  fitisfy  him  for  fuj>. 
prelflng  the  piece.  Projottiotiing  his 
cxpeflations  to  her  jmwer  of  gratifying 
them,  he  demanded  Two  Theufand 
Pounds,  and  to  be  jtaid  a  certain  (uim, 
in  compenfalion  for  a  lofs  which,  lie 
pretended,  would  be  lullaincd  by  the 
feenes  defigntd  for  the  “  Trip  to  Ca¬ 
lais”  being  appropriated  to  other  ufes. 
The  enormity  of  this  demand  dag¬ 
gered  the  Dutchefs.  By  melTages  (he 
intimated  her  extreme  furpiile,  and 
a  wilh  that  tlie  requelf  were  moderated 
within  the  boundary  of  realon.  Ima¬ 
gining  that  (lie  mud  at  lad  comply, 
Foote  would  not  abate  ong  guinea. 
She  offeicd  him  fourteen,  tlien  lixteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  had  ailfually  a 
draft  on  Meffrs.  Drunimcnd  for  that 
fum,  ftw  his  acceptance.  'I'his  yielding, 
only  induced  Foote  to  think  he  (Itouid 
finally  fuccecd,  until  by  giafping  at  too 
much,  he  overdood  Ins  niaiket,  and 
led  every  thing. 

The  demand  made  by  Foote  on  the 
Dutcl'.efs,  might  at  any  time,  excejit 
the  particular  juncture  in  which  it  was 
urged,  have  pafied  among  the  other 
indifferent  events  of  the  hour,  as  whol- 
lyunmeriting  the  public  notice.  There 
are  innumerable  incidents  which  dart 
up,  like  bubbles  on  the  water,  and 
are  daily  carried  down  the  dream 
of  time,  without  even  exciting  obfer- 
vation,  much  lefs  interelling  our  at- 
tention.  Self,  or  what  a  man  of 
worth  confldereth  as  his  other  fcL^, 
a  Friend  mult  be  engaged,  before  we 
are  (limulated  to  take  an  adlive  part  in 
any  pending  buiinefs  of  whatever  na¬ 
ture.  It  was  thus  in  the  cafe  now  re¬ 
lating.  Thofe,  long  connedfed  with  the 
Dutchefs,  and  in  edablifhed  habits  of 
intimacy,  felt  the  attack  made  on  her, 
as  direded  by  a  rufdan  hand,  at  a 
moment  when  (he  was,  of  all  mo¬ 
ments  of  her  life,  the  lead  able  to  make 
any  reddance.  A  bill  of  indidment 
had  been  founded.  At  the  hazard  of 
her  life  had  (he  journeyed,  from  Rome 
to  Loudon,  to  abide  the  confequcnccs 
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of  a  mo/l  fcrious  profecution.  During 
her  abfeiice,  every  methotl  had  been 
adopted  by  her  opponents,  to  degrade 
b;r  in  th;  public  opinion  ;  and,  now 
that  ihc  h  id  come  fairly  forward  to 
Meet  her  fate,  it  was  no  more  than  a 
coinnron  principle  cf  equity  that,  jrend- 
ir.g  the  fait  ag  liaft  her,  ail  ihouid  be 
qaiefeent.  Every  alien  attack  was 
criminal  barbarity.  To  prejudice  was 
to  bias ;  and,  the  confcqucnce  of  the 
Public,  and  of  Judgis  as  component 
parts  of  that  public,  being  bialfed  a 
gainlt  a  culprit,  had  been  fatally  ex¬ 
perienced  in  a  variety  of  inlfances. 
There  was  another  unanfwerable  plea 
in  bar  to  any  avanton,  or  malicious 
attack.  This  was  the  Sex  of  the 
party  profecuted.  For  women,  men 
Ihould  ever  feel,  and  feeling  fliould  c- 
ver  be  their  advocates.  With  all  their 
faults  they  are  the  ftrUtcers  of  life  ; 
and,  when  virtue  is  blended  avith  their 
charms,  they  become  irrehftible.  It 
W'as  vain,  however,  altogether  vain,  to 
fuppofe  that  Foote  could  be  foftened, 
by  wliat  would  melt  down,  as  It  were, 
the  feelings  of  others,  in  the  mould  of 
ompaiTion.  Mr  Foote  abounded  in 
wit,  and  mimickry,  and,  both  united, 
fpared  neither  age,  fex,  nor  condition. 
Indead  of  a  pidol,  he  had  a  libel  in 
his  hand  ;  this  he  prefented  to  the 
bofom  of  a  female,  and  threatened 
to  dired  the  contents  to  her  heart, 
iinlefs  Ihe  delivered  tO  him  Tw’o  Thou- 
fand  Pounds.  The  critical  period  in 
which  this  attempt  was  made,  as  be¬ 
fore  intimated,  was  fucli  as  to  intereft 
every  friend  of  the  Dutcliefs,  in  her 
behalf.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftie  was  confulted.  The  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  Iloufhuld  was  apprized 
of  the  circumftance  ;  and,  his  prohi¬ 
bitory  interference  was  earnellly  folici- 
tcd.  lie  fent  for  the  manufeript  copy 
of  the  “  Trip  to  Calais,”  perufod 
and  cenfured  it.  This  occafioned  a 
remonftiating  letter  from  Foote,  to 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  at  that  time  in 
o/fice.  Bcfide  thefe,  and  other  power¬ 
ful  aids,  the  Dutchefs  called  in  juiii- 
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prudential  advice.  '  The  Sages  of  the 
Robe  were  confulted,  and  their  opi¬ 
nions  were,  “  That  the  Piece  w;i8  a 
malicious  libc',  and  that  fhould  it  be 
rej)refented,  a  (hori-hand  writer  oogb.t 
to  be  employed  by  tire  Dntcheli  to 
attend  on  the  night  of  rqrrefcntailon 
to  minute  each  otfcnfive  paftage,  as  the 
ground  work  of  a  profecution.”  This 
advice  was  followed,  bccaufe  confon- 
ant  with  the  ideas  of  the  Dutchefs, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  become  a  very 
great  lawycrefs.  Blanchard  was  the 
perfoD  foleCted  in  preference  to  Gur¬ 
ney,  and  his  admillioo-fee  to  one  of 
the  fide-boMCS  being  properly  guaranty- 
ed,  a  complcjt  entrapment  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  laid  for  Foote.  Whether 
he  received  private  intimation  of  the 
feheme,  or  whether  he  found  his  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  purfe  of  the  Dutcheis, 
excite  the  difpleafure  of  thole  whofe 
favours  were  of  confcqucnce  to  him  ; 
whether  caufed  the  intimidation,  inti¬ 
midated  he  began  to  be.  The  procf 
w  hich  he  gave  of  it  was,  a  denial  thac 
he  ever  had  mad:  fo  exorbitant  a  de¬ 
mand  as  Tw’O  Thoufand  Pounds  for 
the  fuppreCion  of  the  piece.  This  de¬ 
nial  much  contributed  to  his  injur), 
becaufe  the  Rev.  Mr  Fofter,  a  cltrg)- 
man  of  refpeftability,  confidcrably  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  and  who  had  tluo' 
life  mingled  with  die  great  world,  cam* 
voluntarily  fbiward,  and  made  an  ath- 
davit  of  the  following  fa»fls  ;  “  Uliat 
“  in  conftquence  of  the  threat  to  pci  - 
“  form  the  'Tr/j*  Co  Calais,  he  had 
“  waited  on  Mr  Foote,  and  remon- 
“  ftrated  with  him  on  the  extreme 
haibarity  oi  I'ucli  .m  attack,  at  fucli 
“  a  particular  jun^tnre.  That  Mr 
“  Foote  had  only  agreed  to  fupptefs 
“  the  piece,  on  condition  of  his  re- 
“  ceiling  from  the  Dutchefs  the  fuin 
“  of  Two  I'houfand  Pounds.”  This 
affidavit  was  fo  complete  a  refutation 
of  the  denial,  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  ingenuity  to  retort,  and  the 
public  teftimony  of  Mr  Fofter  had  c- 
very  dellrcd  effc<5h. 

Thus  defeated .  in  point  of  fa<2, 
Foote 
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Foote  found  himfelf  baffled  alfo  in 
point  of  ilefign.  The  Chamberlain 
■would  not  permit  the  piece  to  be  re- 
prefented.  Foote  tried  the  force  of 
his  conneelions  ;  but  it  was  the  tlToit 
of  weaknefs  againft  inlkxibility.  Here 
the  utmoll  which  his  humour  could 
do,  was  to  fup'port  a  laugh  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  purfe.  lie  was  to  be 
merry  in  fadnels — for  fadnefs  the  lofs 
of  1600I.  mult  privately  have  occa- 
fioned>  So  little  did  Foote  relilh  the 
deprivation  of  this  fum,  that  he  opened 
a  new  negociation  with  the  Dutchefs, 
caufing  it  to  be  intimated  to  her, 

“  That  it  was  in  his  |X)wer  to  puhlijl^, 
if  not  to  perform  ;  but  that  were  his 
expences  reimburfed,  (and  the  fum 
which  her  Grace  had  formerly  offered 
him  would  do  the  butinefs,)  he  would 
defill.”  This  intimation  being  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Dutchefs,  flie  did 
in  this,  as  in  too  many  cafes,  alk  the 
opinion  of  her  friends,  with  a  fccret  de¬ 
termination  to  follow  her  own.  Footi? 
finding  that  Ihe  began  to  yield,  preffed 
his  defire  incefi'antly  ;  and  llie  had  ac¬ 
tually  provided  bills  to  the  amount  of 
t6ool.  which  Ihc  would  have  given 
Foote,  but  for  the  foliov.ing  circum- 
ftance  :  the  late  Earl  of  Peterlwrougli, 
Drlfaac  Schoml)erg,the  Rev.MrFof- 
ter,  and  Mr  Field  the  Solicitor,  were 
alternately  confulted,  and  they  Icveral- 
ly  reprobated  the  demand  as  a  fcanda- 
lous  impofition,  with  which  it  would  be 
weaknefs  to  comply.  Dr  Schomberg, 
in  particular,  declared,  “  That  aliho’ 
he  had  been  many  years  intimate  with 
Foote,  and  had  fjrent  fome  of  the 
pleafantcll  hours  of  his  life  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  yet  he  would  tell  him  to  his^ 
face  as  a  man,  that  he  deferved  to  be 
lun  through  the  body  for  fuch  an  at- 
umpt.  It  was  more  ignoble  than  the 
conduft  of  an  highwayman.”  This 
pointed  language,  dictated,  as  every 
utterance  from  ilic  lips  of  Ifaac  Schom¬ 
berg  was,  by  the  feelings  of  an  ho¬ 
nourable  heart,  had  confidcrably  cf- 
feft.  But  Hill  the  Dutchefs  dread¬ 
ed  tire  pen,  almoU  as  much  as  tlie 


perfoiiificd  humour  of  Feetc  ;  and  of 
the  powers  of  literary  defenee  fire  was 

hcrfelf  entirely  deltitute. - In  this 

juncture  of  alarm,  the  Rev.  Mr  Jack- 
fon,  wlto  was  at  that  time  editor  of  a 
politi-.a!  paper  in  fome  e'liniation  with 
the  op])ofinonifts  to  the  ruinous  mea- 
fiirds  of  Lord  North,  being  alked  his 
opinion  of  the  damaad  made  by  Foote, 
returned  this  an'wer  :  ‘‘  Inilead  of 
complying  with  it,  your  Grace  ihould 
obtain  complete  evidence  of  tire  n'e- 
nace  and  the  demand,  and  then  con- 
fult  your  counfel  whether  a  profecu- 
tion  will  not  lie  for  endeavouring  to 
extort  money  by  threats.  Your  Grace 
tnuft  remember  the  attack  on  the  iirlt 
Duke  of  Murlborougl),  who  was  en¬ 
deavoured  to  be  iHetuhcd  into  compli- 
ance  by  a  Ihlngcr,  who  had  fornred 
a  dufign  either  on  his  purfe  or  his  in- 
intetell.” 

This  anfwer  firuck  the  Earl  of  Pe¬ 
terborough  aad  Mr  Follcr  very  forci¬ 
bly,  as  in  pertfft  coincidence  with 
their  own  opinions.  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Ancader  alfo  accorded  in 
idea.  Mr  Jackfon  was  then  folicitcd 
to  wail  on  Mr  Foote,  Mr  Foller,  the 
jrroper  chaplain  of  tire  Dutchefs,  pro- 
felling  himlclf  to  be  too  far  advanced 
in  y>ars  to  enter  the  field  of  literary 
combat.  Mr  Jackfon  confented  to  be 
t!rc  cliampron,  on  the  fubfequent  con¬ 
dition,  “  'I'hat  the  Dutchefs  would 
give  lier  honour  never  to  tetraef  her 
determination  not  to  let  Foote  extort 
from  Iter  a  fingle  guinea.  Subferibing 
to  this  condition,  Mr  Jackfon  waited 
on  Mr  Foote,  at  his  houfe  in  Suffolk- 
llrcct,  adjoining  the  Haymarket  Thea¬ 
tre.  After  the  ufual  ceremonies.  Mr 
Jackfon  told  him,  “  That  he  came 
as  a  friend  of  die  Dutchefs  of  King- 
don,- and  wiflicd  to  be  favoured  with 
a  categorical  anfwer  to  this  quedion  ; 
Whether  Mr  Foote  meant  to  publiih 
the  piece  which  the  Chamberlain  had 
refufed  to  licenfe,  called,  yf  Trip  to 
Calais  ?"  Mr  Foote  was  about  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  long  detail  icfpciSling  the 
Taft  expence  which  had  been  incurred, 
when 
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when  Mr  Jackfbn  interrupted  him 
thus :  “  If,  Sir, you  mean,  by  informing 
me  of  the  expence,  to  intim  ite  an  ex- 
pedation  that  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
it,  (liould  be  defrayed  by  the  Dutchefs, 

I  fairly  tell  you  that  you  will  find 
yourfclf  miftaken.  She  will  not  give  . 
you  one  guinea."  Foote  endeavoured 
to  turn  this  off  by  .a  laugh,  and,  in- 
flead  of  replying  to  the  point,  he  beg¬ 
ged  Mr  Jackfon  would  hear  him  read 
a  letter  wliich  he  had  written  to  the 
Eail  of  Hertford,  comjdaining  of  the 
hardfliip  of  prohibiting  the  repre- 
feotation  of  a  piece,  merely  becaufe 
foine  lady  of  quality  might  think  her- 
fcif  ridiculed  for  pinning  her  lacier 
snvn.  There  was  point,  wit,  and 
brilliancy  in  the  letter  ;  but  it  was  not 
an  anfwertothe  quelfion.  Mr  Jackfon, 
therefore,  finally  repeated  it,  when  Mr 
Foote  faid,  “  Oh !  I  (liall  certainly 
publifh  the  piece,  unlcfs  the  Dutchefs 
will  confider  the  heavy  lofs  which  I 
fhall  fuibin.  But  why  the  devil  does 
Ifaac  Schomberg  interfere  ?  VVe  fhould 
hunt  down  thefe  Reps  of  quality  in 
couples.  Befides.,  La:iy  Kitty  Cro¬ 
codile  will  fuit  nine  out  of  ten  widows 
of  fafhion  in  the  kingdom.  Their 
dtitnneJ  te.irs  .are  like  a  Jhvwcr  in  fun- 
Jhine,  refrefhing  their  weeds,  and  ma¬ 
king  their  faces  look  the  brighter.” — > 
Mr  Jackfon,  on  this,  wifhed  Mr  Foote 
a  good  morning,  and  was  about  to  re¬ 
tire,  when  Foote  put  his  hand  on  his 
(boulders,  and  faid,  “  What !  and  fo 
I  am  to  be  attacked  if  I  publifh  The 
Trip  to  Cjhis."  Mr  Jackfon  replied, 
“  The  publication  will  be  an  attack 


from  you,  Mr  Foote,  the  effeft  of 
which  I,  as  the  friend  of  the  Dutchefs, 
will  do  my  utmod  to  prevent."  Here 
the  interview  ended. 

Foote,  however,  ftill  wifhed  to  h^ve  ' 
matters  compromifed,  and  a  meeting 
to  take  place.  To  accomplifh  this,  he 
a  '•  IrefTed  a  letter  to  the  Dutchefs, 
which  began  by  dating,  “  That  amem- 
“  ber  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  a 
“  friend  of  her  Grace,  (by  whom  he 
“  meant  the  Duke  of  Nenvcajile,)  had 
“  converfed  with  him  on  the  fubjeft  of 
“  the  difputc  between  them  ;  and  that 
“  for  himfelf  he  was  ready  to  have  e- 
‘‘  very  thing  adjuded.”  This  letter 
gave  the  Dutchefs  a  triumph.  There 
was  conceffion  in  every  line.  She 
fent  for  Mr  Jackfon  ;  thanked  him  ten 
thoufand  times  for  his  interference, and 
declared  that  he  had  faved  her  ftxteen 
hundred  poundt.  She  (hewed  him  the 
letter  which  (he  had  received  from 
Foote,  and  defired  him,  in  her  name, 
to  anfwer  it,  and  publifh  both.  This 
he  declined,  alledging,  that  a  newl^ 
j>aper  controverfy  would  degrade  her. 
She,  however,  thought  oiherwife. 
The  letter  of  Mr  Foote,  her  Grace’s 
D^vn  anpwer,  and  the  rejoinder  of  the 
wit,  confequently  appeared.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  piece,  Foote  compared  the  Dutchefs 
to  a  Weeping  Widow,  renowned  in 
ancient  (lory,  converted  her  'needs  in¬ 
to  canonicali  for  Mr  Jackfbn  ;  and  ap¬ 
plied  the  following  quoted  line,  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  her  fuppofed  amorous  con¬ 
dition  : 

“  So  rfioiirn’d  the  Dame  of  Epbefus  her 
Love*.  ’ 


To  tie  Pdblifher. 

S  I  R, 

I  AM  much  pleafed  to  hear  that  fo  of  his  predecelTors  :  in  particular,  I 
able  a  perlbn  as  Mr  C'roft  has  hope  that  he  will  be  earful  to  mark, 
undertaken  to  publifh  a  complete  Eng-  whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  time  at 
lifh  DiClionaryf .  He  will,  no  doubt,  which  different  words  have  been  in¬ 
add  many  improvements  to  the  works  troduced  into  opr  language. 
VoL.VIir.  N0.46.  li  At 


t  See  Page  166. 
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At  the  Reftoiikt.on,  mnny  wonls 
were  imjx>rted  to  us  from  France. 
Drydcn,  in  his  comedy  of  Marriage 
(i-la-vnaf,  fumifhes  us  with  a  lilt  of 
French  words,  not  then  naturalized. 
They  are  ;  am^ur,  bi'let-JwiXy  cagrLc', 
chagrhi,  J.  J)L~entendrc,  embarraijld, 
Jltt’gu:,  figure,  fAble,  gali.ivt,  gxJ 
graces,  grisnace,  ifteth diary,  Lvee,  inal- 
treated,  rallied,  repartee,  ridicule,  tour; 
with  fcveral  others,  that  now  arc  con- 
fidcrcd  as  free  deuifons. 

And  in  bis  comedy  of  Sir  Martin 
Mar  all,  he  introduces  a  country  gen¬ 
tleman  who  dettlls  virtu'fi,  and  in 
fine,  as  novel  inventions. 

Hickeringill,  lleJLSlions  vp'sn  the 
RehearJ'ul  trarfprofed,  p.  30.  adds  to 
the  lilt  of  what  be  calls,  Neras  ccinrd 
•uKrd/,  the  following,  fi-wdeait,  ffuclt 
fiambei]  harangue,  intrigue,  ragoujl, 
remark,  riffite. 

The  White-friars  at  London  was  a 
fanfluary,  and  for  wliat  reafon  I  know 
not,  was  called  /llfatia  :  thither  many 
broken  and  diforderly  perfons  repaired. 
They  invented  for  thcmfclves  a  fort 
of  gibberith,  vulgarly  termed  Aiftia 
Cant.  It  mud  be  acknowledged,  to 
the  difgrace  of  our  country,  that  Tome 
words,  ili'uing  from  that  mint,  did  ob¬ 
tain  currency,  and  that  people  of  tjua- 
lity  cante  to  ule  the  dialed  of  whetes 
iind  lltarpers. 

Shadwell  prefixed  to  his  comedy  of 
7he  Squire  of  Alfatia  a  fort  of  gloffary, 
termed  “  an  explanation  of  the  cant.” 
We  find  in  it,  a  buh'de,  to  equip,  a  prig, 
a  putt,  to  faviper,  Jharp,  a  foarper- 
In  'The  Volunteers  of  the  fa.Tie  au¬ 
thor,  Blunt  fays.  Aft  I.  Scene  i. 
“  Sharper,  a  p —  on  that  sunu  name  ; 

;he  old  ones,  rogue  and  cheat  are 
“  better.  I  hate  mincing.  ^,Mi/s 
“  is  a  pretty  new  name  ;  Mfs  with 
“  a  p — ,  is  not  the  old  one,  •u.dore, 

"  better?  Mfis,  with  the  D - ’s 

name !  Whore,  I  fay.” 

Mifs  is  from  the  I-xjw  Dutch - 

Meya  is  a  maid,  and  its  diminutive, 
tu'-yije  is  a  girl.  The  word,  in  the 
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diflionoutab  e  f.nfe,  fectrs  to  be  de¬ 
parting  again  from  the  Englilh  Ln- 
gua^jC,  and  to  yield  irs  place  to  the 
more  fignificant  and  charaitcrillical 
Word,  M'Jlrefs. 

In  the  lame  comedy  or  'Tie  Volun- 
tecs.  Aft  V.  Scene  2.  maggot  and 
wirn  are  introduced  as  new  words. 

Anil  in  Bury  Fair,  dif.'greeahlc  is 
printed  in  Italics,  as  not  being  of  Eng- 
lilli  growth,  and  ta  Jham  is  called  <1 
Town  phrafe. 

Other  woids  alfo,  neither  imported 
from  France,  nor  coined  in  White- 
fiiars,  were  received  into  our  language 
alter  the  Reftoration. 

Drydcn,  foniewhere,  makes  an  apo- 
logy  for  uling  veitticifri,  a  new  word. 

la  his  Preface  to  the  firll  part  of 
Mifcellany  Poems,  he  fays  of  Horace, 
‘‘  There  appeals  in  every  jiart  of  his 
“  diCtion,  or,  to  fipeak  Engijh,  in  ait 
”  his  cxprelTions,  a  kind  of  noble  and 
“  bold  purity.”  In  the  fame  Preface 
he  attempts  to  imrodace  “  numenuf- 
“  nfs  of  verfe.” 

'Pile  French  woid  cpinintre  is  well 
dcfcribcd  by  Drydcn  *'Jlijfin  opinion.'* 
Bifliop  Burnet  firll  ufed  it,  in  his  trea- 
tfie  on  ediscation,-xndL  Lord  Bolingbrokc 
added  the  lanclion  of  his  audiority, 
yet  it  has  not  obtained  free  admilT.on 
into  our  language. 

Milton  ufed  panoply  for  compete  ar¬ 
mour  ;  no  one,  but  Bidiop  W  ai :  urton, 
has  had  the  courage  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample,  while  the  aukward  phrafe,  the 
being  armed  cap-a-pee,  has  got  into 
converfation,  and  even  into  books. 

Mr  Gairick  produced  two  words, 
lumhug  and  fpiftigatc.  Humbug  drove 
out  bam,  banter,  and  bite,  and  has  kept 
its  ground  ;  but  fpifiigate  was  deferv- 
edly  ftnoihered  in  the  birth. 

The  fate  of  naivete  is  fingular.  Af¬ 
ter  having  refided  with  us  lor  neat  a 
hundred  years,  it  is  dill  confidcred  ts 
an  alien.  We  cannot  do  without  h, 
and  yet  no  author  has  ever  ventured  tOi 
write  narvity. 

Ter:,  by  much  its  junior,  bids  fair 
to 


'  E\p'lanatUn  of  Mottos  rtco*nmefidei,  ' 


to  obt;in  an  cflabliilimcnt  before  it, 
although  no  man  alive  can  iay  wbm 
tan  niearsi. 

The  wit  of  Mr  Addifon  could  not 
prevent  it  uvi  front  Cgnilying  a  drum- 
n::r,  and  trumpet t  a  trui.':p:ter. 

Rrciprviity  is  the  lall  and  tlie  woid 
invention  of  all.  But  it  had  the  fingu*, 
br  good  fortune  of  receiving  the  (lamp 
of  public  authority  on  its  lirll  appear¬ 
ance. 

I  mention  thtfe  inftances  as  a  fpeci- 
mcn  of  what  might  be  colledled  tefpcc- 
ting  the  xra  of  words. 

One  oov’ious  good  conrequencemull 
arife  from  the  tiudy  of  this  part  of 
lexicography.  It  will  ferve  to  detedf 
fiditious  treatifes.  Of  them  the  num¬ 
ber  is  more  confidcrable  than  readeis 
aie  generally  aware  of. 

1  propofe  to  illuilratc  this  propor¬ 
tion  by  an  enquiry  into  the  woid  mil¬ 
liner.  That  word,  fo  familiar  with 
ns,  is  not  derived  from  the  French  ; 
for,  through  fomc  llrange  fatality,  the 
French  cannot  exprefs  the  notion  of 
tiullinery  otherwife  than  by  tire  cir¬ 
cumlocution  marekaudy  or  marclande 
dei  modes. 

Neither  is  it  derived  from  the  I..OW 
Dutch  language,  the  great,  but  ne¬ 
glected,  magazine  of  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on.  For  Sewell,  in  his  Dillionary 
Englijh  and  DuUhy  1708,  deferibes 
vsilUner  to  be  “  en  kraamer  van  lint  en 
“  andere  optonifelon,  P’ranfehe  ktaa- 
“  mer  that  is,  “  a  pedlai  who  fells 
“  ribbons  and  other  trimmings,  or  or- 
“  naments  ;  a  French  pedlar.” 

Littleton  publilhed  bis  Englilh  and 


Latin  didtionary  in  1677.  The  Eng- 
lifh  part  contains  much  valuable  in- 
fornation,  as  to  the  (late  of  colloquial 
language  in  his  times.  He  fays,  Mil- 
“  Usury  a  jack  of  all  tradesy  q.  d.  vUl- 
“  LmarhiSy  or  millt  vserciumvenditor  »* 
**  that  is,  one  who  fells  a  thonland 
“  dilTcrent  forts  of  things.” 

This  fanciful  etymology  fervet  only 
to  Ihew  that  Littleton  knew  no  more 
of  the  true  one  than  I  pretend  to  do. 

But,  if  he  rightly  underAood  the 
vulgar  meaning  of  siulliuery  we  mud 
hold  that,  in  1677,  implied  what 
is  now  termed,  “  a  habcrdalber  «f 
“  fmall  wares,”  one  who  dealt  in  va¬ 
rious  articles  of  petty  merchandife, 
and  who  did  not  make  up  the  goods 
which  he  fold. 

And  here  men  acquainted  with  tie 
originals  of  the  Englilh  language  are 
requellcd  to  fay,  whether  they  have 
found  the  word  tnilUner  in  any  author 
befoie  the  Rel'toration  ? 

If  the  word  cannot  be  found  at  an 
earlier  period,  we  may  ceitainly  con¬ 
clude  that  the  word  Horfe-utilleiur, 
one  who  makes  ornaments  of  colour¬ 
ed  worded  for  horfes,  cannot  be  older. 
Indeed,  as  fmith  muft  bf  a  more  an- 
tienr  word  than  Jilverfmitk  or goldfnithy 
fo  muft  millimr  be  than  Icrfe-tnilliner, 

Should  the  novelty  of  niillitier  be 
eftablifhed,  we  might  determine  what 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  Chatter- 
ton,  who  makes  Rowley  fay,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. ; 

“  Horfe-miltar.are  his  head  with 
“  rofes  dighte.”  See  Bulude  of  Cha* 
ritity  V.  56. 


S  I  R, 


7b  the  Publilher, 


Few book8,excepting/i^e/?r</-5c9L  mottos  of  the  Peers  into  Englijlu 
are  better  known,  or  more  gene-  How  well  he  was  qualified  for  that 
tally  ftudied,  thaA  Fielding’s  Arms  talk  will  appear  from  the  following 
^ the  Feersy  Peerejjesy  and  Dijlrtps  of  fpecimen  ; 

England.  The  author,  for  the  benefit  Aylesford.  E.  Aperto  vhcre  voto. 
of  unlearned  readers,  has  done  the  “  To  live  in  open  faith.” 

I  i  2  Bojlon. 
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HonorfdiUtatis pctemium.  fumed  by  lawyers  when  ennobled— 
“  Vinue  is  the  reward  of  lidefity.”  for  example, 

Gainjhorough.  E.  Tc,ut  bicn  ou  rim.  AJhburtm.  L.  Stt'dih  et  rebut  her 
“  The  whole  or  nothing.”  n^is. 

Grantley.  L.  Avi  numsrantur  avor-  Coventry.  E.  Cumfide  cf  ccufanter^ 

urn.  “  Like  among  like.”  Cootsper.  E-  luv.tneji.  An  Hot.itian 

Hampden.  V.  V rjligia  nulla  retror-  compliment  to  Queen  Anne,  ^od 
urn.  “  No  retrofpedivc  traces.”  place')  tuum  ejl. 

Harborougb.  E.  Hojiis  konori  invi-  Guilford.  E.  Aniwo  et  fide, 

‘‘An  enemy’s  envy  is  an  honour.”  Hard’iuickc.Y..  Nec  cupiai  nee  me~ 
lanighborongk.  L.  Illxfi  lumine  flem.  tuas. 

“  An  unclouded  fun.”  King.  L.  I.abor  ipfe  voluptaj. 

Talbot.  E.  Humani  nihil  alienum.  Lourhhoi  ough.\..  I Ujrfo  lumine flem*, 

“  Nothing  in  me  but  what  is  concern-  MantfiAd.  E.  Uni  d'^uus  virtuti. 

“  ing  to  man.”  Northington,  E.  Sola  et  unica  virtui. 

There  arc  many  other  free  para-  Talbot.  E.  Humani  nihil  alienum. 
phrafes  in  Mr  Fielding’s  work,  but  Tkurlvw.  L,.  fujlitiee  foror fidet. 
thele  are  the  moft  dillinguifhed  ;  for  There  is  one  law  motto  not  quite  lb 
they  do  not  convey  any  notion  of  what  claflical,  it  begins  with  ‘JuJiitiam  pa- 
the  original  mottos  mean.  riunty  which,  in  Latin,  might  mean. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  curiofity,  if  “  that  interval  in  which  gladiators  do 
rot  of  ufe,  were  Ibme  one,  learned  in  ‘‘  not  comb.it,”  or,  if  parium  relates 
the  hiftory  of  families,  to  trace  the  to  juries, ‘‘ a  furceafe  from  jury  trials.” 
origin  and  purport  of  noble  mottos.  I  am  fuip.rized  at  M*// choiceof  amet- 
Some  of  them  are  fo  obfeure,  as  hardly  to,  for  Horace  might  have  aflbrdcd 
to  fhew  any  meaning  ;  and  others,  on  two,  “  dt^iit  temper tbut  reBujf  and 
the  contrary,  feem  to  have  double  “  nec  fumet  out  ponet." 
fenfes.  On  the  whole,  it  feems  to  me  that 

The  mod  beautiful  and  lignificant  Lam  Latin  deferves  to  carry  the  prizQ 
mottos  are  .thofe  which  have  been  af-  for  fentiment  and  elegance, 
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1  believe  a  family  motto,  but  h-ippily  applicable  to  Lord  L, 
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thfy"  r.’CTC  iIktc,  ail  their  thouphts 
were  occiinifd  on  the  means  ufliberat* 
ing  tlienilelves  front  a  {itu.-'ion,  of  all 
others  the  molt  aHlidting  to  the  mind, 
that  of  b.ing  cut  otf  for  ever  from  the 
focicty  of  tlie  reft  of  the  world. 

It,  however,  clearly  appears,  from 
thei:  uniform  tcltimcny,  that,  at  Pe- 
lew,  the  king  was  coniidcicd  as  the 
fit  it  peifon  in  tlie  governnu:nt. 

‘  He  was  looked  up  to  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  people  ;  and  though  diveft- 
cd  of  all  t^ttcmal  decorations  of  roy¬ 
alty,  had  every  mark  of  diftiiKflion 
paid  to  his  perfon.  His  Rubacks  or 
chiefs,  approached  him  with  l.he  great- 
eft  refjtedi  ;  and  his  common  fubjedts, 
whenever  tliey  pafted  near  him,  or  had 
occafion  to  addrefs  him,  put  their 
bands  behind  them,  and  crouched  to¬ 
wards  the  ground.  U]>on  all  occur¬ 
rences  of  moment,  he  coniened  the 
Rtipackr,  and  officers  of  ftate  ;  their 
councils  were  always  held  in  the  open 
air,  where  the  king  fit  ft  ftaied  the  bu- 
finefs  upon  which  he  had  aftcmblcd 
them,  and  fubmitted  it  to  their  conli- 
deration.  Each  Rupack  delivered  his 
opinion,  but  without  riling  from  his 
feat ;  and  when  the  matter  before  them 
was  fettled,  the  king  (landing  up  put 
an  end  to  the  council. 

When  any  melTage  was  broughililm, 
whether  in  council  or  elfewhere,  if  it 
came  by  one  of  the  common  people,  it 
was  deliveied  at  fome  diftance,  in  a 
low  voice,  to  one  of  the  inferior  Ru- 
p:tcki,  who,  bending,  in  an  humble 
manner,  at  the  king’s  fide,  delivered 
it  in  the  fame  manner,  with  his  face 
turned  alide.  Plis  commands  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  abfoliite,  though  he  aded  in 
no  important  bulinefs  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  chiefs  ;  and  every  day  in 
the  afternoon,  w'hethcr  he  was  at  Pe- 
lew,  or  with  the  Englilh,  he  went  to 
lit  in  public  for  the  purpofe  of  hearing 
any  requefts,  or  of  adjufting  any  dif¬ 
ference  or  difpute  which  might  have 
arifen  among  his  fubjedls.’ 

'But  ihefe,  according  to  our  editor, 
fcldom  happened ;  fur  as  their  real 


wants  were  but  few,  and  they  law  no¬ 
thing  to  create  aitificial  ones,  every 
one  was  chiclly  occupied  with  bis  owa 
humble  purfuits ;  and  as  far  as  the 
fiiip’s  crew,  who  remiuned  among 
them  about  three  months,  could  de¬ 
cide,  they  appeared  to  condutft  them- 
felves  towards  each  other  with  the 
greateft  civility  and  benevolence  ;  ne¬ 
ver  wrangling,  or  entering  into  quar- 
relfome  contentions,  as  is  cnltomary 
among  thofe  who  call  thcmfelres  a  po- 
lilhed  and  enlightened  people.  Even 
when  children  Ihewcd  a  dilpolition  of 
this  kind,  they  ilrongly  marked  their 
difpleafure,  by  Hiding,  with  rebuke, 
their  little  animolities. 

The  character  of  the  king  is  thus 
drawn  by  the  editor. 

‘  The  excellent  man  who  reigned 
over  thefe  funs  of  nature,  (hewed  him- 
felf,  in  every  part  of  his  conduit,  firm, 
noble,  generous,  and  benevolent ;  there 
was  a  dignity  in  ail  his  deportment, 
a  gentlenefs  in  all  his  manners,  and  a 
warmth  and  fenfibility  about  his  hean, 
that  won  the  love  of  ail  who  approach¬ 
ed  him.  Nature  had  bellowed  on  him 
a  contemplative  mind,  which  he  ha.l 
improved  by  thofe  reflections  that  good 
fenfe  dictated,  and  obfervation  coi>- 
firmed.  The  happinefs  of  his  people 
feemed  to  be  always  in  his  thoughts. 
In  order  more  efteClually  to  llimularc 
them  to  ufeful  labour,  he  had  himfelf 
learnt  all  the  few  arts  they  pofleflecl, 
and  was  looked  on,  in  fume  of  them, 
to  be  tlie  bell  workman  in  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Placed  as  he  was  by  provi¬ 
dence  in  its  oblcurer  fcencs,  he  lived 
beloved  by  his  chiefs,  and  revered  by 
his  people  ;  over  whom,  whilll  he  pre- 
ferved  a  dignity  which  diftinguilhed 
his  fuperior  llation,  he  reigned  more 
as  the  father  than  the  fovereign.  The 
eyes  of  his  fubjeCls  beheld  their  naked 
prince  with  as  much  awe  and  refpeCt 
as  thofe  are  viewed  with  who  govern 
polifhed  nations,  and  are  decorated 
with  all  the  dazzling  parade  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  royalty  ;  nor  was  the  purple 
rube,  or  tbc  Ipicndid  diadem,  necef- 


ill 
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fary  to  point  ont  a  charadcr  which  the 
mafUriy  hand  of  nature  bad  rendeted 
I'o  perfect.* 

Next  in  power  to  the  king  was  his 
brother  Rau  Kook,  who  was  official 
general  of  all  his  forces.  It  was  his 
duty  to  I'ummon  the  ilu/’acls  to  at¬ 
tend  the  king,  for  whatever  puipofe 
they  were  wanted.  I  le  was  alfo  his 
prefumptive  heir ;  the  fuccedion  of 
Pclew  not  going  to  the  king’s  children 
till  it  had  patTed  through  his  brothers  ; 
fo  that  after  the  demife  of  Abbu  TkuUe, 
the  fovereignty  would  have  defeended 
to  Rja  Kook  ;  on  his  demife  to  Arra 
Kooker  ;  and  on  the  death  of  this  laft 
it  would  have  reverted  to  Bid, 
the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  when  Lee  Bx) 
would  have  become  the  hereditary 
general. 

The  office  of  firft  miniftcr  is  de- 
ferihed  as  follows  : 

*  The  king  was  always  attended  by' 
apanicular  chief,  or  Rufack,  w  ho  did 
rot  appear  to  poffefs  any  hereditary 
office,  but  only  a  delegated  authority. 
He  was  always  near  the  king’s  perfon, 
and  the  chief  who  was  always  (lift 
corfulccd ;  bet  whether  his  office  was 
leligious,  or  civil,  or  both,  our  people 
<oiiId  not  learn  with  any  certainty. 
He  was  not  conlidered  as  a  warrior, 
or  ever  bore  arms  ;  and  had  only  one 
•wife,  whereas  the  other  Rupackt  had 
two.  The  Englifh  were  never  invited 
to  his  houfe,  or  introduced  into  it, 
although  they  were  ccnduiftedto  thofc 
of  almoft  every  other  chief.’ 

Of  the  Rupacks  he  obfen’cs, 

‘  That  they  could  only  be  regarded 
as  chiefs  or  nobles  ;  they  were  not  all 
of  the  fame  degree,  as  was  plain  by  a 
difference  in  the  bone*  they  wore ; 
they  generally  attended  the  king,  and 
were  always  ready  at  his  command,  to 
accompany  him  on  any  expedition 
witli  a  number  of  canoes,  properly 


manned,  and  armed  with  darts  and 
({tears,  who  were  to  remain  with  him 
till  they  had  h:t  pcrmillion  to  tetuta 
home  with  their  dependents.  In  this 
pan  of  their  government  we  may  trace 
an  outline  of  the  feudal  fylleni  ;  but 
from  the  few  ep{>ortunities  cui  {>eoiilc 
had  of  ioveftigating  points  of  intercd 
government,  >i  apjtcared  that  the  titles 
of  Rupacks  were  ptrfonal  badges  of 
rank  and  diliinelion,  nor  did  they  ap¬ 
prehend  they  were  here  iitary  honours, 
unicfs  in  tlie  reigning  family,  who  muft 
of  neceffitybe  of  this  claTs.’ 

As  to  property,  it  was  underllooel, 

that  the  people  only  poficflcd  luck 
as  arofe  from  their  work  and  labour, 
but  no  abfolute  one  in  the  foil,  of 
which  the  king  appeared  to  be  gencTal 
proprietor.  A  man’s  houfe,  furniture, 
or  canoe,  was  conlidetxd  as  his  pri¬ 
vate  propeny,  as  was  alfo  the  land 
allotted  him,  as  long  as  he  occupi¬ 
ed  and  cultivated  it  ;  but  whenever 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  another 
place,  the  ground  he  held  reverted  to 
the  king,  who  gave  it  to  whom  he 
pleifed,  or  to  thofc  who  fulieited  to 
cultivate  it.” 

All  that  part  of  the  Ifiand  which 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  is 
faid  to  have  been  well  cultivated.  It 
was  covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds 
and  fizes,  many  of  which  mull  have 
been  very  large,  as  they  made  canoes 
of  their  trunks,  feme  of  which  were 
capable  of  carrying  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  men.  Among  the  timber  trees 
was  noticed  the  ebony,  and  a  tree, 
which  when  pierced  or  wounded, 
yielded  a  thick  white  liquor  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  cream.  “  They  had  alfo 
a  fpecies  of  the  manchinecl  tree,  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  which  our  people  fre¬ 
quently  got  bliilercd  and  fwelled  ;  the 
inhabitants  pointed  out  the  cauft,  fay¬ 
ing  it  was  owing  to  their  being  fprink- 

led 


•  This  was  a  mark  of  rank  worn  upon  the  wrift,  with  which  Captain  Wilfon 
was  invelled  by  the  king ;  but  what  animal  it  came  from  our  {people  could  not 
learn. 
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led  by  the  lap.  This  they  reckoned  their  fupplies  of  frelh  water  being  ob- 
among  the  unlucky  trees,  and  advifed  tained  iiom  fnaall  llreami  and  ponds, 
our  people  again!!  the  ufe  of  it.”  of  which  there  are  a  great  many. 

r>ut  the  mull  finguiar  tree  noticed  From  this  account  of  the  fcanty 
at  Peiew,  was  one  in  its  file  and  produce  of  thefe  iflands,  it  is  evident 
manner  of  branching  not  unlike  our  that  no  luxury  reigned  among  iKeir 
cherry  tree,  but  in  its  leaves  refem-  inhabitants,  whofe  priucipal  article  of 
bling  the  myrtle.  Its  peculiarity  was  food  appears  to  be  tilh  ;  they  had  no 
that  it  had  no  bark,  but  only  an  out-  fait,  nor  did  they  make  ule  of  fauce 
ward  coat  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  or  any  feafoning  in  any  thing  they  eat. 
taril,  which  was  darker  than  the  in-  Their  drink  was  alfo  as  fimpic  as  their 
lide,  though  equally  clofe  in  texture,  diet ;  it  principally  conGlted  of  the 
Its  colour  was  nearly  that  of  mahogo-  milk  of  tl>e  cocoa  nut  j  but  upon  par¬ 
tly,  and  the  wohd  was  fo  extremely  ticular  occasions  they  ufed  a  kind  of 
hard,  that  few  of  the  tools  which  the  fweet  drink,  and  Iherbct,  which  latter 
Knglilh  had  could  work  it.  They  had  the  addition  of  fume  juice  of 
alfo  found  cabbage  trees,  the  wild  orange. 

bread  fruit,  and  another  tree  whofe  The  Iflands  appeared  to  be  popu- 
fruit  fomething  rcfcmbled  an  almond,  lous,  though  to  what  extent  could 
But  yams  and  cocoa  nuts  being  their  not  be  afeertained.  Their  houfes  were 
principal  articles  of  fulleaance,  claim-  raifed  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
eJ  their  chief  attention.  upon  Hones  which  appeared  as  ifhewo 

The  Iflaod  Coorooraa,  of  which  from  the  quarr)’.  'I’he  interior  part 
Pelew  is  the  capital,  likewife  produced  of  them  was  without  any  divilion, 
plantains,  benanas,  Seville  oranges  and  the  whole  forming  one  great  room, 
lemons,  but  neither  of  them  in  any  which  rofe  in  a  ridge  like  our  bams, 
conlidcrablc  quantity.  None  of  the  the  outflde  being  thatched  thick  and 
Iflands  which  the  Engliftr  vi filed  had  clofe  with  bamboos  or  palm  leaves, 
any  kind  of  grain.  As  to  birds,  they  All  their  implements,  utenfils,  wea- 
had  plenty  of  common  cocks  and  hens,  pons  of  war,  and  canoes,  are  much 
which  though  not  domeflicated,  kept  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  wer& 
running  about  near  their  houfes  and  found  in  the  South  Sea  Iflands. 
plantations;  and  what  appears  extitme-  In  tlieir  marriages  they  allow'  aplu- 
ly  finguiar  is,  that  the  natives  had  rality  of  wives,  though,  in  general, 
never  made  any  ufe  of  them,  till  our  not  more  than  tw'o.  When  a  womaa 
people  told  them  they  were  excellent  is  pregnant, the  utmofl  attention  is  paid 
eating.  Pigeons  they  accounted  a  to  her,  but  upon  other  occaiions  no 
great  dainty  ;  but  none  but  thofe  of  a  more  refpefl  is  fliew'n  to  cne  fex  than 
certain  dignity  were  permitted  to  cat  the  other.  “  One  of  our  people  en- 
of  them.  The  Englilh  left  them  two  deavouring  to  make  bimfelf  agreeable 
jeefe,  which  were  the  only  remains  of  to  a  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  Ru- 
tlieir  live  flock.  f.uksy  by  what  we  l.hould  call  a  mark- 

From  the  defeription  of  the  country  ed  alHduity,  Arra  Kooker,  with  the 
it  appears  to  be  very  mountainous  ;  but  greatefl'  civility,  gave  him  to  under¬ 
fume  of  the  vallies  arc  leprefented  as  Ibnd  that  it  was  not  right  to  do  fo.” 
extenfive  and  beautiful,  avoiding  ma-  They  have  places  particularly  appro- 
ny  delightful  profpcAs.  The  foil  be-  priated  to  fepulture  ;  their  graves  be¬ 
ing  very  rich  produces  a  great  abun-  ing  made  nearly  the  fame  as  they  are 
dance  of  grafs,  which,  as  there  arc  no  in  our  country  church-yards.  The 
cattle  to  eat  it,  grows  very  high,  and  corpfe  is  attended  only  by  women, 
was  fcorched  and  burnt  up  by  the  fun.  who,  at  the.  place  of  interment,  make 
Our  peoiJe  faw  no  river  at  Pelew ;  a  great  lamentation. 

The 
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The  men  however  aflcmblc  ronrd 
the  body,  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
j;rave,  on  which  occafioit  they  preferve 
a  folcmn  filence,  “  their  minds,  from 
principles  of  fortitude  or  i>hiIorophy, 
being  armed  to  meet  the  events  of 
mortality  witlr  manly  fubmilBon,  di> 
veiled  of  the  external  teftiraony  of  hu¬ 
man  weakrrefs.” 

On  the  article  of  religion  our  edi* 
tor  ohferves, 

•  *  That  among  all  the  race  of  men 
whom  navigation  has  brought  to  our 
knowledge,  few  appear  to  be  without 
a  lenfe  of  fomething  like  religion,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  mixed  with  idolatry  or 
fuperftition.  And  yet  our  people, 
during  their  continuance  with  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Ptiew,  never  faw  any  pani- 
cular  ceremonies,  or  obferved  anything 
that  had  the  appearance  of  public  wor- 
fnip.  But  tho’  there  was  not  found, 
on  any  of  the  Iflands  they  vifited,  any 
place  appropriated  to  religious  rites, 
it  would  perliaps  be  going  too  far  to 
declare  that  the  people  of  Pelcw  had 
abfolutely  no  idea  of  religion.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  external  tcllimony,  there 
may  be  fuch  a  thing  as  the  religion  of 
the  heart,  by  which  the  mind  may,  in 
aw.^ul  filence,  be  turned  to  contemplate 
tlie  God  of-Katme,  and  though  un- 
bleffed  by  thofe  lights,  which  have 
pointed  to  the  chrillian  world  an  un¬ 
erring  path  to  happinefs  and  peace,  yet 
they  might,  by  the  light  of  realbn  on¬ 
ly,  have  difeovered  the  efficacy  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  the  temporal  advantages  ari- 
ling  from  moral  reftitude. 

vjuperftition  is  a  word  of  great  lati¬ 
tude,  and  vaguely  defined  ;  though  it 
hath,  in  enlightened  ages,  been  called 
the  otFspiing  of  ignorance,  yet  in  no 
time  hath  it  exilted  without  having 
frme  connection  with  religion.  Now 
the  people  of  Pelcw  had  beyond  all 
doubt  fome  portion  of  it,  as  appeared 
by  the  wifa  expreflld  by  the  king, 
when  he  faw  the  Ihlp  building,  that 
the  Englilh  would  take  out  of  it  fome 
particular  wood,  which  he  perceived 
they  had  nude  ofe  of,  and  which  he 


obferved  was  deemed  an  ill  mien,  6r 
Utipropiiif'H!. 

They  had  aKo  an  idea  of  an  evil 
fiurit  that  often  counteracted  human 
affairs.  A  very  j/articul.ir  iullance  of 
this  was  feen  when  Mr  ilnrher^  a  moft 
valuable  men:ber  in  the  Englilh  focie- 
ty,  ft  1!  backwards  from  the  fide  of  the 
velfcl,  w'hilll  he  was  on  the  flocks: 
Raa  Kook,  who  h:o)p.Tcd  to  be  pre- 
fent,  obferved  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
tthhtekr  nwid  our  |)eople  lud  furt'ered 
to  remain  in  the  veffel,  that  the  evil 
fpirit  had  occafioned'this  miichief  to 
Mr  Barker.’ 

In  the  paffage  from  Pelewto  China, 
fome  what  was  aifo  difeoveted  iu  Prince 
Lee  Boo,  jiretiy  fimilar  to  what  is 
called  ftcohd JlpJt !  at  the  time  he  was 
eJitreintly  fca-lick,  he  exprefl'cd  his 
concetn  at  the  dtftrefs  his  father  and 
fiitnds  would  fuller,  as  they  B/vsy,  he 
faid,  wliat  he  was  then  ftidering.  The 
fame  anxiety  alio  operated  on  him 
when  he  perceived  hinifelf  drawing 
near  his  dilTohttion. 

They  likewife  appeared  to  entertain 
a  Prong  idea  of  divination,  as  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  ceremonies  they  prac- 
tiled  before  they  undertook  any  enter- 
prife  of  moment.  A  few  occurrences, 
whicli  are  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of 
the  narrative,  would  alfo  lead  us  to 
believe  that  they  could  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  unacquainted  w'ith  the  nature 
of  religious  worlhip ;  for  when  they, 
were  prclent  at  the  public  prayers  of 
the  EnglilhjtheycxprcITcd  no  furprife 
at  what  was  doing  ;  but  feenied  defir- 
ous  to  join  in  them,  and  conllaiitly 
preferved  tlie  moll  profound  filence. 
The  general  even  refufed  to  receive  i 
melTage  from  the  king,  which  arrived 
during  divine  fervice.  And  upon  an¬ 
other  occalion,  when  Capt.  \V.  told 
Lee  Boo,  that  good  men  would  live 
again  above,  he  replied,  with  great 
earnellnefs,  /111 fame  Pelenu  ;  bad  men 
Jiay  in  earth  ;  goed  men  go  into  Jiy  / 
become  very  beautiful ;  holding  his  hand 
up,  and  giving  a  Puttering  motion  to 
his  fingers. 
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*  Hav.r.g  thus  given  a  concife,  but  We  have  heard  it  objeAed,  that  ma< 
methodical  account,  of  every  material  ny  of  the  fcenes  muft  have  been  great* 
occurrence  related  in  this  interefting  ly  heightened,  and  the  charaders  of 
and  agreeable  narrative,  we  muft  now  the  natives  drawn  with  too  flattering  a 
ukc  our  leave  of  the  Editor,  and  refer  pencil ;  but  as  this  is  an  impeachment 
our  readers,  for  further  fatisfa^on,  of  the  Editor’s  veracity,  who  is  well 
to  the  work  itfelf,  which  we  have  no  known  to  be  a  man  of  reputation  and 
doubt  will  afford  them  great  pleafure.  probity,  we  are  not  difpofed  to  conn- 
The  ftyle,  though  not  everywhere  tenance  the  fuggeftion.  As  he  was  not 
equally  coned,  is  frequently  elegant  upon  the  fpot,  he  may  polRbly  have 
and  iniprclBve,  and  the  remarks  which  been  deceived  in  fome  particulars  ;  but 
are  made  upon  moft  of  the  tranfadtons  the  whole  tenor  of  the  hiftory  (hews 
of  the  natives,  iicw  a  fpirit  of  philan*  them  to  be  an  hooeft,  amiable  race  of 
thropy,  and  an  accuracy  of  obferva-  men  ;  and  we  do  not  heiitate  to  believe, 
tion,  which  do  Mr  K.  great  credit  that  his  relation  may,  in  general,  b« 
both  as  a  man  and  a  philoft>pbcr.  depended  upon. 
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THomas  SitERiDAN  wastheeldeft 
fon  of  Dr  Thomas  Sheridan, 
an  eminent  divine  and  fchoolmafter, 
but  more  celebrated  as  the  friend  and 
eompanion  of  Dean  Swift,  by  Mifs 
Maepherfon,  daughter  of  a  Scots  gen* 
tleman.  He  was  born  at  Quilca*,  a 
place  which  to  future  times  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  importance,  as  t!te 
refidence  of  Swift,  and  the  birth-place 
of  moll  of  Mr  Sheridan’s  family,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  author  of  the  School 
for  Scandal.  The  time  of  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  birth  was  in  the  year  1721  f, 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  having  Dean 
Swift  for  one  of  his  fponfors  $.  Un¬ 
der  his  father,  who  was  the  moll  emi- 
VoL.  VIII.  No  46.  K 


neat  fchoolmafter  of  his  time,  he  re* 
ceived  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  eda* 
cation,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  no* 
ticed  for  his  proficiency  in  literature 
by  his  godfather.  At  the  age  of  1 3, 
in  1734,  he  was  admitted  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  at  Weftminfter  School, at  which 
feminary  be  continued  two  years,  but 
was  obliged  to  quit  it  on  account  of 
his  father’s  circumftances.  Dean  Swift 
fpeaking  of  Dr  Sheridan  fays— He 
had  one  fon,  whom  the  DoAor  fent 
to  Weftminfter  School,  altho’  he  could 
ill  afford  it.  The  boy  was  there  imme¬ 
diately  taken  notice  of,  upon  examina¬ 
tion  :  altho’  a  mere  ftranger,  he  was  by 
pure  merit  eleded  a  King’s  fcholar  ||. 
k  ‘  It 


*  Blographia  Dramatica,  article  Sheridan, 
f  See  the  Lift  of  Scholars  almittcd  of  Weftminfter  School. 

4  See  his  Life  of  Swift,  p.  333.— Speaking  of  Swift,  at  a  particular  period,  he 
fays — *<  His  temper  was  pcevilh,  fretful,  ntorofe,  and  prone  to  hidden  fits  of  paf- 
fion  ;  and  yet  to  me  his  behaviour  was  gentle,  as  it  always  had  been  from  my  early 
childhood,  trearinjr  me  with  partial  kindnefs  and  attention,  as  being  his  godlbn  ; 
often  giving  me  inftrudUon,  attended  with  frequent  prefcats  and  rewards  when  I 
did  well.  1  loved  him  from  my  boyifh  days,  and  never  ftood  in  the  lead  awe  be¬ 
fore  him,  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  had  a  croft  look  or  harih  expreflion 
from  him.  I  read  to  him  two  or  three  hours  every  day  during  this'  vifit,  and  often 
received  both  pleafure  and  improvement  from  the  obfervations  he  made.” 

II  His  name  ftands  fifth  on  the  lift.  It  it  worthy  of  notice,'  that  the  isamc  of  Dr 
klarkham,  the  prefcat  Archbiihop  of  York,  is  at  the  head. 
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It  is  true  their  maintenance  falls  fome-  and  that  it  could  not  M  reduced  rtf 
thing  (hurt:  the  Do<5lor  was  then  fo  any  rule,  unkfs  the  ait  of  fpeaking 
poor,  that  he  could  not  add  fourteen  were  revived.  The  revival  of  the  long 
pounds,  to  enable  the  boy  to  finilh  the  loll  art  of  oratory  became  therefore 
year ;  which  if  he  had  done,  he  would  die  firll  neceffary  ftep  towards  his  de- 
liavc  been  removed  to  a  higher  clafs,  fign. 

and  in  another  year  would  have  been  “  At  length  (to  ufe  Mr  Sheiidan’j 
fped  oflF  (that  is  the  phrafe  to  a  Fcl-  own  words)  1  found  that  theory  alone 
lowlhipin  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;)  but  would  never  bring  me  far  on  my  way ; 
the  Doctor  was  forced  to  recal  him  to  and  that  continual  pra{iue  mull  be 
Dublin,  and  had  fiiends  in  our  Uni-  added  to  furnilh  me  with  lights  to 
vci Tity  to  fend  him  there,  where  he  condufl  me  to  my  journey’s  end.  To 
hath  been  chofen  of  the  foundation,  obtain  this  there  was  but  one  w'ay 
and  1  think  hath  gotten  an  Exhibition,  open,  which  was  the  Stage  ; — a  way*, 
and  defigns  to  Hand  for  a  Fellow-  indeed,  fo  thorny,  fo  dangerous,  io 
fliip*.”  full  of  precipices,  that  nothing  but 

It  was  u]X)n  his  return  to  Ireland  my  eager  puriuit  of  the  point  in  view 
that  the  converfation  palled  between  could  have  made  me  venture  upon  it. 
the  Dean  and  Mr  Sheridan,  which  oc-  But  to  come  to  that  precious  ore,  I 
calioned  the  latter  to  turn  his  thoughts  fcrupled  not  to  dig  niyfelf  in  the  mine, 
to  the  fludy  of  elocution.  Soon  after  I  would  not  here  indnuate,  that  1 
his  entrance  into  the  College  the  Dean,  think  the  profeflion  of  an  adloi  in  it- 
fays  he,  “  f  alltod  me  what  they  taught  felf  mean  or  contemptible ;  on  the 
thete  ?  When  I  told  him  the  couife  contrary,  I  know  of  few  (the  three 
of  reading  I  was  put  into,  he  alked  great  ones  excepted)  which  might 
me.  Do  they  teach  you  Englilh  ?  No.  contribute  more  to  public  benefit,  and 
Do  they  teach  you  how  to  fpcak  ?  No.  which  confequcntly  Ihould  be  more 
Them,  faid  he,  they  teach  you  no-  entitled  to  a  pro|KirtioDable  lliarc  of 
thing  I;,  After  parting  two  years  II  at  public  elleem.  But  the  miferable 
"Wtllrninller,  Mr  .Sheridan  returned  Hate  in  which  I  found  the  Stage,  and 
to  Dublin,  was  entered  of  the  Uni-  the  meannefs  of  the  performers  at  that 
vcrfity  there,  and  took  his  degree  in  time,  had  brought  the  profeflion  itlelf 
Arts.  In  the  year  1738  he  loll  his  into  fuch  a  degree  of  contempt  as  was 
father,  and  at  that  junAion  it  was  his  fuflicient  to  deter  a  young  man  of  any 
intention  to  follow  his  Heps,  and  de-  fpirit,  who  had  gone  thro’  an  entire 
vote  himlelf  to  the  education  of  youth,  courfe  of  liberal  education,  from  en- 
W'hich  he  obferves  he  ever  elteemed  tering  into  it.  But,  indeed,  I  purfued 
to  be  one  of  the  mofl  ufeful  and  ho-  the  point  I  had  in  view  with  fo  en- 
ncurablc  Hations  in  life  j.  Having  thufiaHic  a  warmth,  that  neither  dan- 
his  father’s  reputation  to  build  upon,  ger  nor  difficulty,  nor  contempt  nor 
and  fome  very  advantageous  piopofals  ignominy  itfclf,  unmerited,  could  have 
made  to  him  on  that  head,  he  had  the  frighted  me  from  my  purpole.  That 
nioH  flattering  profpefl  of  fuccefs,  and  fuch  was  my  motive  for  Hriking  fud- 
would  certainly  have  entered  upon  the  dcnly  into  a  tourfe  feemingly  fo  de^ 
office  Immediately  after  taking  his  de-  vious  to  all  my  friends,  was  known 
gree  of  MaHer  of  Arts  but  for  one  ob-  only  to  two  pctlons.  One  of  them,  to 
jedlion.  He  faw  a  deficiency  in  the  my  irreparable  lofs,  is  lince  dead,  I 
early  part  of  education,  that  the  Hudy  mean  the  great  and  good  Dr  Forcfide. 
of  the  Englilh  language  was  ncglcdlcd,  *  The  other,  who  was  my  tutor  (Dr 

Henry 

*  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  xvii.  p,  10.  8vo.  ed.  1766.  f  Oration,  p.  19.  J  Ibid. 
11  Ibid.  Dean  Swii't  w'os  miilakca  in  faying  only  one  year.  §  Ibid. 
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Henry  Clarke)  during  the  latter  years  bet  went  on  the  ftage,  and  oflFcred  to 
of  my  rslidence  in  the  College,  is  frill  a-  read  the  part  of  Cato,  and  perform  his 
live,  and  can  bear  teilimony  to  tlic  truth  own  chara«5ler  of  Sypliax.  This  of- 
of  what  1  fay  f fer  was  accepted  by  the  audience  ;  but 
In  purfuance  of  the  plan  thus  point-  Mr  Sheridan  conliJering  it  an  officious 
cd  out,  Mr  Sheridan  appeared  on  the  and  infidious  interference,  ntipcaled  to 
(lage  at  Smock-alley,  about  the  be-  the  Town,  and  was  anfweied  by  Cib- 
ginning  of  the  year  1743,  in  the  cha-  ber  ;  to  whom  a  reply  was  printed, 
raster  of  Richard  III.|  and  his  fuc-  which  again  was  followed  by  a  rejoin- 
cefs  may  be  feen  in  a  letter  he  wrote  der.  In  the  j>rogrefs  of  this  contro- 
to  Theophilus  Cibber, , on  the  aad  of  verfy  much  virulence  was  difplayed, 
March — “1  know  not  how  it  is,whe-  and  much  abufe  poured  forth.  Iloth 
ther  it  be  their  partiality  to  their  coun-  parties  lolt  their  temper,  and  probi.oly 
trymen,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  neither  had  reafon  in  the  end  to  ap- 
the  powerful  interell  of  a  number  of  plaud  his  own  conduA.  Cibber,  or 
friends  that  I  have  in  this  city,  but  a  friend  of  his,  colledled  all  the  papers 
there  never  was  known  fuch  encourage-  publiihed,  and  printed  them  in  a  pam- 
nient,  fuch  applaufe  given  to  any  ac-  phlet,  entitled  “The  Bulkin  and  Sock: 
tor,  or  fuch  full  houfes,  as  fince  I  ap-  being  Controvcrfial  Letters  between 
peared  on  the  llage  |1.”— His  theatri-  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan  Tragedian,  and 
cal  career  was,  however,  foon  inter-  Mr  Theophilus  Cibber  Comedian,” 
rupted  ;  for  in  the  month  of  June  he  izmo.  which  feemsto  have  ended  the 
was  obliged  both  to  defend  his  own  difpute. 

conduft,  jind  repel  the  attacks  of  Cib-  The  next  year,  1744^,  Mr  Sheti- 
ber,  who  took  an  opportunity  of  involv-  dan  came  to  England,  and  appeared 
ing  him  in  acontroverfy.whichwas  car-  at  Covent-garden  Theatre,  the  3 1  (1  of 
ried  on  with  dignity  and  fpirit  by  Sheri-  March,  in  the  charadler  of  I  lamlet, 
dan,  and  widr  flippancy  and  pennefs  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  win- 
by  Ciber.  The  caufc  of  the  difpute  ter  feafon  engaged  at  Drory-lane, 
arofe  from  the  robe  in  which  Cato  where,  in  March  1 745,  he  reprefented 
ufed  to  be  performed  being  taken  away  Siffredi,  in  Thomfon’s  Tancred  and 
by  the  Manager,  and  without  it  Mr  Sigifmundj,  then  originally  performed. 
Sheridan  refufed  to  proceed  in  his  part.  During  this  feafon  a  fort  of  competition 
On  applying  to  Cibber  for  his  advice,  or  rivallhip  was  fet  up  between  him  and 
he  was  tteated  with  impertinent  negli-  Mr  Canick  by  officious  friends  :  this 
gcnce ;  and  continuing  his  refulal,  Cib-  occaliooed  a  cjuarrel  between  them, 

K  k  a  which 

f  Oration,  p.  ao.  ^  From  Mr  Sheridan’,  own  information, 
li  “.^0  great  was  Ills  influence  over  the  Dublin  audience,  that  Q^n,  who  ir- 
rived  in  that  city  during  the  firft  warm  ^low  of  Mr  Sheridan’s  proltkTity,  w4*  ob¬ 
liged  to  quit  that  metropolis  with  dlfgufttM  not  difgrace.” — Davies’s  Life  of  Garrick, 
p-  8.t. 

f  It  was  during  Mr  Sheridan’s  refidence  this  winter  in  I.ondon  that  he  publilhed' 
pro'Kifals,  dated  October  16,  1744,  for  printing  in  quarto  the  works  of  his  father,' 
which  never  yet  been  publilhed  i  containutg,  i.  A  TranAation  of.  Paho  Fido, 
from  the  Italian  of  the  celebrated  Guarin'u  a.  ^veral  Poetical  Pieces  pn  v^ious 
Subjeifls.  3.  A  choice  CoUtiflion  of  Apothegms,  Bons  Mots,  lefts,  ijec.  both  of  the 
Ancient*  and  Moderns.  Moft  of  thefe  pieces  were  revifej  and  approved  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Swift,  who  defigned  to  ha»e  recommended  them  to  the’  wofid  had  they  bmt 
pubiiihed  whilft  the  author  was  living  ;  but  as  he  died  at  the  time  when  be  was'pre-' 

Earing  them  for  the  prefs,  thefe  work:  for  many  years  lay  dormant  in  the  hands  of 
is  executors,  from  whom  they  were  obtained,  and  are  now  made  readyTor  pub- 
licatfon  by  his  fon,  Thomas  Sheridan,  M.  \.-^This  Colledlionof  Apothegms,  &c. 
is  mentioned  hy  Dean  Swift  in  his  charadler  of  Dr  Sheridan^  and  wooid  he  furely 
worthy  of  publication  if  it  is  in  being,  lilr  Shcr.dan  being  alked  a  tew  years  Ficce 
after  the  fate  of  thtfe  mauuferipts,  could  not  recoiled  what  was  bccoinc  of  them. 
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which  was  unreconciled  when  Mr 
Sheridan  left  London.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Dublin  he  undertook  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  theatre  there;  and 
Mr  Garrick  being  then  unemployed,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  to  this  porpole — 

That  he  was  then  foie  manager  of  the 
Irifh  ftage,  and  fhould  be  very  happy 
to  fee  him  in  Dublin  ;  that  he  would 
give  him  all  advantages  and  encourage¬ 
ment  which  he  could  in  reafon  expert. 

In  fhort,  he  made  an  offer  to  divide 
all  the  profits  with  him,  from  their 
united  reprefentation,  after  deducing 
the  incurred  expences.  He  told  him 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  muft  ex- 
peft  nothing  from  his  friendfliip,  for 
he  owed  him  none ;  but  all  that  the 
beft  adlor  had  a  right  to  demand,  he 
might  be  very  certain  fhould  be  grant¬ 
ed. — Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  let¬ 
ter  Mr  Garrick  arrived  in  Dublin,  and 
had  a  meeting  with  Mr  Sheridan,  who 
repeated  the  offer,  and  taking  out  his 
watch,  which  he  laid  on  the  table, 
laid  he  would  wait  a  certain  number 
of  minutes  for  his  determination.  The 
terms  were  agreed  to,  and  during  that 
feafon  Mr  Garrick,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Barry,  and  Mifs  Bellamy,  frequently 
tfted  in  the  fame  plays  f .  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  with  fuch  a  company, 
and  in  a  parliament  winter,  with  all 
their  ftrengih  united,  they  were  not 
able  to  exhibit  plays  oficncr  than  two 
nights  in  a  week,  and  could  feldom  in- 
fore  good  houfes  to  both  tlrofe  nights  ; 
and  that  the  receipt  of  the  whole  fca- 
fbn  did  not  exceed  three  thoafand 
four  hundred  pounds 

Mr  Sheridan  continued  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  theatre,  which  before 
that  time  had  been  conduced  in  a  very 
diforderly  manner ;  and  the  abufes  bad 
continued  fo  long  as  to  be  evidently 
a  very  arduous  if  not  impraAicable 
talk  to  reform.  He  was,  however,  de- 
teriaiited  to  attempt  it ;  and  an  event 
foon  happened  which  afforded  him  the 

{Davies’s  Life  of  Garrick,  p. 

Sheridan’s  Humble  Appeal  to  the  Public,  p.  17. 


opportunity  of  enforcing  fome  new  re¬ 
gulations.  On  the  lyth  of  January 
1746-7,  a  young  gentleman  inflamed 
with  wine  went  into  tlie  Pit,  and 
climbing  over  the  fpikes  cf  the  ftage, 
very  foon  made  his  way  to  the  Green¬ 
room,  where  he  addreffed  one  ot  the 
atftreffes  in  fuch  ineedent  terms  aloud, 
as  made  them  all  fly  to  their  di effing- 
rooms.  He  purfued  one  of  them  thi¬ 
ther,  but  being  repulfed  by  the  door, 
he  made  fuch  a  noife  there  as  difturb- 
ed  the  bulinefs  of  the  fcencs.  Mifs 
Bellamy,  whom  he  purfued,  was  then 
wanted  on  the  ftrge,  but  could  not 
come  out  for  fear.  Mr  Sheridan  ( who 
was  then  in  the  charaftcr  of  iLfop) 
W'cnt  to  the  door,  attended  by  the  fer- 
vants  and  a  guard,  and  otdered  them 
to  take  that  gentleman  away  and  con- 
dudf  him  to  the  Pit,  from  whence  he 
came.  This  was  done  without  the 
leaft  buftle  or  obftrudion  on  the  piart 
of  the  gentleman  ;  but  when  be  arrived 
in  the  Pit,  he  took  a  bafket  from  one 
of  the  orange-women,  and  when  the 
Manager  came  on  the  flagc,  he  took 
the  heft  aim  he  could  at  him  with  the 
oranges ;  one  of  which  taking  place, 
Mr  Sheridan  addreffed  the  audience, 
( which  happened  to  be  but  thin  that 
night)  for  proteiftion.  As  there  were 
fome  gentlemen  in  tlie  Pit  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rioter,  they  Glcnccd 
him  with  fome  difficulty,  but  not  tiii 
fevcral  abufive  names  had  paffed  from 
him,  fuch  as  fcoundrel  and  rafeal : 
and  Mr  Sheridan  was  fo  much  dif- 
concerted  as  to  fay,  **  I  am  as  good  a 
gentleman  as  you  are and  thefe 
words  were  the  next  day  altered  thus, 
*'  I  am  as  good  a  geotleman  as  any  in 
the  Houfe.” 

After  the  play,  this  young  hero  went 
out  of  the  Pit,  and  found  his  way  to 
Mr  Sheridan’s  dre{Iing-room,and  there 
to  his  face,  before  his  fervanti,  called 
him  the  fame  abullve  names  ;  which 
of  courfe  ttroveked  him  to  give  him 
(bme 
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(btne  blows,  which  the  gentleman  took  Manager.  Several  citirens  who  were 
very  patiently  ;  and  by  means  of  an*  feidom  feen  in  the  Theatre  were  fo 
ether  falfchood  (that  Sheridan’s  fer-  fenfible  cf  the  importance  of  a  well-re* 
vants  in  the  room  held  him  while  their  gulated  llage,  that  they  declared  to 
mailer  beat  him)  the  club  of  his  com-  to  Mr  Sheridan  and  his  friends,  that 
pan  inns,  to  whom  he  went  that  night  they  would  now  more  than  ever  appear 
with  his  broken  noie  and  other  grievan-  there,  and  doubted  not  being  a^  to 
ces,  were  fo  animated  and  inceefed  protefl  the  Manager  and  the  adors  in 
that  a  fcoundrcl  player  ihouid  beat  a  general  in  the  diicharge  of  their  duty. 
CeotUmuny  that  a  party  was  dirtdiy  With  aifuranccs  of  this  kind,  and  a 
formed — a  powerful  hghting  party—  confeioufnefs  of  his  being  in  the  right, 
and  the  next  day  all  peilbns  were  Mr  Sheridan  confeoted  to  the  per* 
threatened  openly  in  every  coffec-houfc  formance  of  Richard.  The  houfe  fil- 
that  dared  to  look  as  if  they  inclined  led  earlier  than  ufual.  Th^  play  open* 
to  take  the  {art  of  Sheridan.  ed  with  great  quietnefs,  but  at  the  lat* 

flis  name  being  in  the  bills  fome  ter  end  of  the  6ril  ad,  when  Richard 
days  after  to  perform  Horatio,  fcveral  appeared,  a  confufed  noife  was  beard 
letters,  cards,  and  meiTages  were  lent  from  different  jiarts,  but  chiefly  from 
to  him,  warning  him  not  to  leave  his  the  Boxes,  of  “  SubmifEon,  a  fub* 
houfe  that  evening,  and  to  take  particu-  million,  fubmifRon— off— o£F  —  off.’* 
lar  care  to  be  well  guarded  even  there.  Mr  Sheridan  advanced  with  refpedful 
He  followed  that  friendly  advice  ;  ant^  bows,  but  was  prevented  fpealuog  by 
when  Mr  Dyer  went  on  the  (luge  to  louder  and  more  diftind  founds  of ‘'No 
apologize  for  his  not  performing  the  fubmiiTion,  no  fubmilHon  ;  go  on  with 
part,  and  to  acquaint  the  audience  the  play.” 

with  his  leafons,  at  that  infbnt  about  It  was  in  this  conjundure  that  ths 
fifty  of  tbr  party,  with  the  young  hero  celebrated  Dr  Lucas  rofe  up  in  the  Pit, 
at  their  head^  rofe  in  the  Pit,  and  and  aiferted  the  rights  of  the  audience, 
climbing  over  die- (pikes  on  the  (tage,  and  thefteedomof  the  ftage.  He  ex- 
ran  di redly  to  the  Green-room,  from  prefl'ed  his  allonifhmcnt  and  detefla- 
Uicnce  to  all  the  dreffing-rooms  ;  broke  don  of  men’s  bringing  their  private 
open  thofc  that  were  locked  ;  ran  up  quarrels  with  Managers  or  Players  in¬ 
to  the  wardrobe,andthurit  their  fwords  to  the  Theatre,  and  fuch  he  appre- 
kitoallthechedsand  preffesofeioaths,  bended  the  prefent  cafe  to  be  ;  but 
by  way  of  feeling,  they  faid,  if  She*  lince  the  difpute  was  introduced,  it 
ridan  was  concealed  there.  After  mud,  like  other  difputcs  there,  be  de* 
many  of  thefe  violences  a  party  went  termined  by  the  majority.  He  pre- 
off  to  his  houfe  ;  but  finding  he  had  fumed  every  Ibber  perfon  in  the  boulb 
provided  for  their  reception,  they  came  to  receive  the  entertainment  pro¬ 
thought  proper  to  retire.  mifed  in  the  bills,  for  which  he  paid 

I'his  tranfadion  happened  on  a  his  money  at  the  door.  The  adort 
Thurfday  night,  and  firtm  that  time  then,  be  obferved,  -were  the  lenraqtt 
for  fcveral  nights  the  theatre  was  that  of  the  audience,  and  under  their  pro- 
up  ;  but  during  the  interval  the  friends  tedion  during  that  pcrformaocev  and 
of  each  fide  employed  themfelves  in  he  looked  upon  every  infult  or  inter* 
defending  and  attacking  each  other  rupboD  given  to  them  in  the  dilcbarge 
from  the  prefs.  I'he  fpirit  of  the  moff  of  their  dutyas  offered  to  the  audience. 
Kfpedable  people  was  by  this  time  He  apprebeaded  the  matter  in  difpute 
roufed  to  oppofc  the  licentioufocfs  of  was  no  breach-of  the  duty  of  the  JVLi* 
the  rioters.  The  chief  inhabitants  be-  nager  or  Adors  cognizable  by  any  per- 
gan  at  this  jundure  to  affemble,  and  fon  prefent ;  but  whether  it  was  ib,  or 
icfolved  to  encourage  and  proted  the  thought  otberwiTe  by  the  Houfe,  the 

queltioa 
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qucftion  might  be  eafily  determined. 
He  therefore  moved,  that  ihofe  who 
were  for  preferring  the  decency  and 
freedom  of  the  ftage,  (hould  difHnguifh 
themfeivcs  by  the  holding  np  of  hands  ; 
judging,  that  when  they  fliould  come 
to  know  their  numbers  and  fnperiority, 
they  would  tllence  or  turn  ou:  tltcir 
opponents. 

He  w'as  heard  with  great  lefpe^t, 
and  Jaluted  with  Ihouts  of  applaufe  ; 
but  on  the  divilion  the  numbers  were 
fo  great  again  ft  the  rioters,  and  with¬ 
al  appeared  fo  animated  for  aflion,  that 
the  majority  fuddenly  went  off,  and 
left  the  performance  of  that  night  in 
quiet. 

Nothing  was  yet  done  decilively, 
but  each  party  by  this  time  was  more 
exalperated  againft  each  other-  At 
length  matters  came  to  a  crifts.  There 
was  an  annual  play  appointed  before 
the  riot  began,  the  Fair  Penitent,  for 
the  benent  of  the  Hofpital  for  Incu¬ 
rables  ;  and  the  Governors,  who  were 
all  perfons  of  confequence,  demanded' 
the  performance  of  their  benefit  play  ; 
and  fent  the  Manager  word  ( who  was 
to  perform  the  part  of  Horatio)  that 
they  would  take  upon  them  to  defend 
him  that  night ;  refting  aftured  no  fet 
of  men  would  oppofe  a  charity  play, 
efpecially  as  all  the  ladies  of  quality 
exerted  their  iotereft,  and  were  to 
honour  it  with  their  prefence.  The 
bills  were  accordingly  pofted  up,  and 
the  Governors  went  early  to  the  thea¬ 
tre  with  their  white  wands  :  the  boxes 
and  pit  would  have  been  filled  with 
ladies,  if  about  thirty  gentlemen  had 
not  taken  early  poftei&on  of  the  middle 
of  two  or  three  benches  near  the  fpikes 
of  the  orcheftra.  There  were  above 
an  hundred  ladies  feared  on  the  ftage, 
and  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  nothing 
could  equal  the  brilliant  appearance  of 
the  boufe.  At  the  entrance  of  Mr 
Sheridan  (who  had  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  nfhered  in  by  the  Governors )  ihofe 
linifty  men,  all  armed,  rofc  up  in  the 
Ht  and  ordered  him  off  ;  and  they 
were  joined  by  fome  few  placed  in 


both  galleries.  Mr  Sheridan  with¬ 
drew,  and  then  violent  difputes  and 
threatenings  began  between  the  Gover¬ 
nors  on  the  ftage  and  the  gentlemen 
in  the  Pit,  and  fomething  very  like 
challenges  pafled  between  feveral  of 
them,  as  all  the  |)crfons  on  both  Tides 
were  publicly  known.  Among  the 
Governors  was  a  Student  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  his  Batchelor’s  gown,  who  be¬ 
haved  with  fome  warmth  againft  thofe 
who  oppofed  the  play,  and  a  geiitle- 
man  (near  the  fpikes)  in  the  Pit  threw 
an  apple  at  him,  called  him  fcoundrel, 
and  (as  he  declared!  faid  they  were 
all  a  pack  of  fcoundrels.  This  ex- 
afperated  the  College,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  were  very  eager  to  take  their 
revenge,  which  in  the  end  they  ob¬ 
tained  the  next  day.  The  play  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  reprefented,  and  riot  and 
gonfufion  reigned  during  the  whole 
of  the  night. 

The  Lords  Juftices  now  thought 
proper  to  order  the  Mailer  of  the  Re¬ 
vels  to  fhut  up  the  Theatre  by  his  au- 
thority,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  young  gentleman  who  began  the 
difturbance  was  taken  up  for  afiaulting 
Mr  Sheridan,  and  for  the  mifehief 
done  at  the  Tiieatre  in  his  drefling- 
rooms  and  wardrobe ;  and  the  Mana¬ 
ger  was  indidled  for  affaulting  and 
beating  the  gentleman  in  the  drciling- 
room.  When  the  time  of  trial  drew 
near,  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Marlay 
fent  for  the  High  Sheriff,  and  direc¬ 
ted  him  to  make  out  and  bring  a  lift 
of  fufGcient  and  able  jurors -to  his 
Lordfhip.  This  was  dune  to  prevent 
any  unfair  pradlices  being  ufed. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trials, 
that  of  Mr  Sheridan  came  on  firft; 
when  it  appearing  that  the  gentleman 
gave  the  Manager  fuch  provoking  abu- 
five  language  in  his  drelftngvoom,  as 
compelled  him  to  beat  him  out  of  it, 
and  that  no  other  perfon  touched  him, 
the  Jury  acquitted  the  prifoner,  with¬ 
out  going  out  of  the  box. 

The  former  profecutor,  now  become 
the  culprit*  then  appeared  at  tlie  bar. 
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and  the  fai'ls  charged  on  him  vere 
proved  hy  many  witneiTes.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  trial  Mr  Sheridan  was 
called,  and  during  the  courfe  of  his 
examination,  one  of  ihccounfel  on  the 
pit  of  the  prifuner  got  up  and  faid, 
“  He  wanted  to  fee  a  cuiiodty.  1 
have  often  fcen  (continued  he)  a  gen¬ 
tleman  foldier,  and  a  geotlcman  tai¬ 
lor  ;  but  I  have  never  Icen  a  gentle¬ 
man  player.”  Mr  Sheridan  bowed, 
and  faid,  ”  Sir,  I  hope  you  fee  one 
now.” 

The  refult  of  the  trial  was,  that  the 
gentleman  was  found  guilty,  and  the 
fcntencc  palfed  upon  him  was  a  fine  of 
yool.  and  three  months  imprifonment. 
After  he  had  remained  in  coniinement 
a  week,  he  applied  to  Mr  Sheridan 
for  his  interference  in  his  behalf,  who 
inliantly  fulicited  the  Government  to 
relinquilh  the  line,  which  was  granted 
him.  He  then  became  fulicitur,  and 
bailed  himfelf  to  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  for  his  enlargement,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  application. 

Thus  Mr  Sheridan  emancipated  the 
fiage  fioni  the  abjed  and  ignomi.nious 
(late  in  which  it  cxilled  previous  to 
bis  conne^on  with  it ;  and, from  this 
l)me  regularity,  order,  and  decency 
were  introduced.  Among  other  cir- 
cumllanccs  which  this  event  gave  rife 
to,  it  was  the  means  of  his  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  lady  whom  he 
Ihoitly  afterwards  married.  This  was 
Mifs  Chatnbcilaine,  who  was  born  in 
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Ireland  in  the  year  1724,  but  de- 
feended  from  a  good  EngUih  family# 
which  bad  removed  tliither.  She  was 
the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Cham- 
bcrlaine,  and,  during  the  conuoverfy 
occafioned  by  the  riots,  uTOte  a  prull 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Manager. 
So  well-timed  a  work  exciting  die  at¬ 
tention  of  Mr  Sheridan,  he  procured 
himfelf  to  be  introduced  to  his  fair 
patronefs,.to  whom  he  was  foon  alter 
married.  She  was  a  perfon  of  the 
moll  amiable  charader  in  every  rela¬ 
tion  of  life,  with  die  moH  engaging 
manners  f .  With  her  be  lived  in  great 
domellic  harmony  above  twenty  years. 

In  the  management  of  the  Theatre, 
Mr  Sheridan  cow  palled  feverai  years 
with  no  more  variety  than  ufually  at¬ 
tends  the  direiflipa  of  lb  complicated 
a  machine  ;  with  fome  brods  with  per- 
formers,  and  fome  complaints  but  more 
approbation  from  the  Public.  Over 
his  psrfarmers  he  foon  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  afcendency,  from  the  bimncfs  of 
his  condu«5f  at  well  as  the  impartiality 
of  it.  His  fuccels  was  various  ;  in 
fome  fcafuns  the  Theatre  produced  a 
confidciable  proft,  iu  others  his  gains 
were  but  fmall.  in  this  manner,  how¬ 
ever,  he  continued,  with  the  profpcA 
of  a  firm  elhtbliihment  for  life,  and 
the  means  of  comiietcnc),  if  not  af¬ 
fluence,  when  another  llorm  made 
Ihipwreck  ot  his  fortune,  and  drove 
him  entirely  from  his  poll,  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  England  %. 
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TO  die  unthinking  and  vacant 
part  of  mankind  no  peojile  prove 
more  unacceptable  than  the  Dutch, 
who,  of  all  nations,  polTefs  the  lead 
of  thofe  fuperficial  attradfions,  the  ac- 
quifition  of  which  is  fo  dudioufly 
fought,  and  fo  highly  prized  in  other 
countties.  Their  difpolltions  are  too 


ferious  to  lofc  any  time  in  attaining 
them  ;  and  their  continual  attention 
to  ruauers  of  moment,  will  cot  permit 
diem  to  fet  any  value  upon,  or  to  con- 
fidcr  them  in  any  other  light,  than  of 
agreeablb  trifles  at  bed. 

Unccafing  complaints  are  made  on 
this  account  by  fome  travellers.  Elate 
with 
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vriih  thofe  frivolous  qualifications 
which  their  time  and  money  have  been 
laviflied  to  obtain,  they  are  no  lefs 
piqued  than  furprifed  to  find  how  lit¬ 
tle  credit  they  procure  in  this  blunt, 
uncoroplaifant  nation  ;  where  the 
weight  of  a  man’s  real  importance  is 
the  only  confideration  that  produces 
any  regard. 

The  reafons  of  this  harfti,  uncouth 
difpofition  are  obvious  ;  and  may  be 
detluced  from  their  natural  and  politi¬ 
cal  Gtuation.  As  it  is  through  dint 
of  wealth  alone  they  fupport  their 
country,  and  make  a  refpcftable  fig¬ 
ure,  they  are  apt  to  build  too  much  on 
that  foundation  of  their  grandeur ;  of 
confequence  they  entertain  too  cxcef- 
(Ive  a  reverence  for  the  poflefibrs,  and 
too  advantageous  an  opinion  of  the 
acquirers  of  great  property.  Such 
alone  they  account  men  worthy  of 
note.  Their  perfonal  qualifications, 
whether  deferving  of  praife  or  of  cen- 
fure,  are  pafied  over  little  noticed,  and 
become  in  a  manner  totally  eclipfed  by 
the  fuperioT  blaze  of  their  riches  ;  an 
objcft  which,  the  moll  partial  admirers 
of  the  Dutch  will  readily  allow,  en- 
groffes  their  attention  and  ellccm,  and 
preponderates  among  them  far  beyond 
its  intrinfic  merit. 

An  individual  in  other  countries, 
though  rellrained  to  a  mediocrity  of 
fonune,  may  lliil  appear  amidlt  the 
wealthy  without  yielding  them  prece¬ 
dence  on  thatfcorc.  If  his  genius  and 
parts  have  rendered  him  otherwife 
confpicuous,  he  will  ufually  meet  nut 
only  with  civility,  but  even  deference ; 
and  find  faimfelf  on  a  level  with  per- 
fons  of  importance  by  their  rank  and 
ilation. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  in 
Holland ;  wheie  money,  however 
highly  it  may  be  valued  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  is  of  much  greater  confequence 
and  eflimation  than  in  any  of  them. 
He  that  has  it  not,  will  make  but  a 
vain  difplay  of  his  talents  and  capacity. 
Thefe,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  will  rather  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  rc^voach  to  him,  for 


not  employing  them  to  procure  him* 
felf  confideration  from  thofe  motives, 
of  which  the  influence  is  fo  univerfally 
acknowledged  and  felt  by  all  cLfiesof 
men. 

This  carclelTnefs  and  flight  of  intel- 
leflual  accoinplilhmcnts  is  unfortunate¬ 
ly  very  diffufive  ;  and  is  duubtlefs  the 
fouTce  from  whence  flows  that  con¬ 
tempt  for  ail  pretences  to  confequence, 
that  are  not  founded  on  a  pecuniary 
bads.  This  renders  their  dejx)riment 
fo  frequently  fupercilious  and  ofFenfive 
to  thofe,  whom  they  imagine  to  be  on 
no  parity  with  them  in  that  fubllontial 
article. 

This  haughtinefs  rcfulting  from  o- 
pulencc  is  truly  the  national  vice  of 
the  Dutch  ;  and  prevails  fometimes 
too  vifibly  among  the  firll  men  in  the 
hand.  Elated  with  thofe  endlefs  gains, 
which  an  extenfive  commerce  is  pour¬ 
ing  into^  their  country  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  of  which  the  difpenfation  is 
veiled  in  their  hands,  they  cannot  oc- 
cafionally  forbear  manifeiling  a  moni- 
fying  confeioufnefs  how  much  their 
patronage  is  needed  by  thofe  numer¬ 
ous  mercenaries  of  all  denominations, 
who  refort  hither  in  want  and  expefla- 
tion  of  employment. 

Thefe  airs  of  importance  are  by 
none  more  frequently  experienced^ 
than  by  their  military  dependants  ;  in 
many  of  whom  the  Germanic  pride  of 
extraclion  undergoes  the  molt  trying 
mortifications,  from  the  little  account 
that  is  made  of  it,  and  the  rigorous 
exadtion  of  every  fpecies  of  duty  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  profeliicn  of  a  foldier. 
This  rigid  conformity  to  the  feverell 
obedience  is  expected  from  all  who 
enter  into  their  fcrvice.  Nobility  of 
blood  is  fo  far  from  pleading  an  ex¬ 
emption,  that  it  often  feems  to  be 
fingled  out  as  an  objcdl  of  animadver- 
fion,  and  deferving  of  the  fevered 
checks. 

It  has  been  aflerted,  that  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  fome  commifiion  in  their  ar* 
my,  w’hich  cither  was  defigned  to  be 
conferred  on,  or  was  aQually  enjoyed 
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\tj  the  late  StadtholJer  in  his  younger 
days*  a  celebrated  Bargomafter  of  the 

farty  in  oppofition  to  the  Houfe  of 
)range,  had  the  confidence  to  pro 

Sife  the  fending  that  young  prince  to 
atavia. 

The  fame  arrogance  and  prefump- 
tion  found  its  way  into  the  deputation 
of  members  ap]x)inted  to  prefide  over 
their  armies  in  Flanders,  while  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough.  That  great  general  often  la¬ 
mented  the  unfeafonable  exertion  of 
their  diferetionary  powers,  in  thwart¬ 
ing  the  beft-coneerted  operations,  and 
infolently  pio|X)fing  the  execution  of 
their  own  fehemes.  It  is  well  known 
that  Prince  Eugene  detefted  the  fight 
and  admillion  of  them  into  council  \ 
and  ufed  to  fay,  that  Alexander  and 
Carfar  owed  their  triumphs  to  the  ab- 
fence  of  Dutch  deputies* 

No  Icfs  remarkable  was  their  haugh¬ 
ty  treatment  of  thofe  princes  of  the 
empire,  whofc  troops  and  perfons  were 
In  their  pay.  When  bufinefs  required 
their  prefence,  they  were  wont  to  fend 
fummons  of  attendance  to  them,  with 
the  fame  peremptonnefs,  and  as  little 
firmality,  as  a  general  might  alTurdlf 
with  a  uibaltern. 

This  knowledge  and  experimental 
convi(51ion  of  the  afcendency  of  riches 
over  the  human  mind,  feems  never  to 
depart  from  the  refleflion  of  the  Dutch 
ptandees  ;  and  is  the  root  of  that  felf- 
importance  w'hich  betrays  itfelf  in  their 
proceedings,  and  renders  them  at  bed 
rather  civil  than  engaging. 

Hencif  that  fociable  intimacy  which 
excludes  all  confiderations,  but  fuch 
as  are  founded  on  agrecablcncfs  of 
converfiition,  and  on  perfonal  merit, 
is  very  rare  in  Holland.  Montef- 
quieu’s  obfervation  of  die  ties  and  con¬ 
nexions  between  individuals  in  Eng¬ 
land,  being  rather  confederacies  than 
friendlhips,  is  dill  more  applicable  to 
the  Dutch,  as  their  alTociations  are 
evidently  much  more  regulated  by  the 
reciprocal  proportion  of  pecuniary  cir- 
cumdances. 
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From  this  motive  proceeds  that  III* 
diferiminate  mixture  of  fo  many  of  the 
higher  and  lower  fort*  A  fympathy 
fubfids  between  them  in  Holland,  un¬ 
known  elfewhere  among  the  members 
of  thefe  oppofite  dations  In  fociety.”  It 
arifes  here  from  that  approximation 
of  all  degrees,  which  a  parity  of  wealth 
operates  in  a  nation  where  all  mere 
nominal  didinXions  of  rank  are  flight¬ 
ed,  and  no  titles  but  fuch  as  are  an¬ 
nexed  to  magidracy,  and  official  em^ 
ploymenis  are  acceptable.  Thefe  ex¬ 
cepted,  opulence  alone  fettles  the'pre- 
cedency  ;  and  any  other 
are  little  minded. 

Of  this  grandeur  and  confequence 
refultiirg  from  the  pofleflion  of  riches* 
as  no  mortals  are  fonder  than  the 
Dutch,  fo  none  exceed  them  in  the 
esgernefs  of  their  endeavours  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  Whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  imputation  of  their  heavy 
phlegmatic  temper  in  other  matters* 
in  the  purfuit  of  money  they  are  not 
inferior  in  aXivity  and  warmth  to  the 
mod  mercurial  nations.  When  ani¬ 
mated  by  this,  their  ruling  paflion,  they 
become  abfblutely  other  men,  and  ex- 
'^it  an  alertnefs  and  vivacity, to  which 
they  are  utter  drangers  on  other  oc- 
cafions* 

Intent  wholly  upon  amalfing,  they 
fufler  but  little  intenuption  from  any 
tranfitory  gratifications  ;  and  purfue 
without  remiffnefs  the  laborious  talk 
they  have  undertaken.  Watchful  ojf 
all  opportunities,  and  embracing  all 
methods  that  feem  promiflbry  of  fuc* 
cefs,  they  are  fnpremely  indudrious 
In  rendering  all  things  fubfervient  to 
this  main  purpofe,  and  far  from  deli« 
cate  in  their  choice  of  means. 

A  moderate  (hare  of  relaxation  and 
indulgence  in  thepadimes nfual among 
the  genteel  clafles  abroad,  was,  tiU 
lately,  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  by 
the  majority  of  the  fenior  members  of 
the  date  ;  their  opinion  was,  that  thefe 
outlandiih  cudoms  were  fubverfive  of 
that  difpofition  to  care  and  occonomy 
to  which  their  wealth  and  their  very 
1  exidensc 
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ex.ftence  ‘vere  owing.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  they  long  remained  averfe  to  their 
inrrodndion,  and  were  at  !atl  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  them 
a  vety  renri<5led  toleration. 

Thisfeverity  and  llriilnefs,  even  in 
thofe  who  are  pofTefled  of  authority, 
have,  however,  produced  the  falu- 
tary  effeft  of  retraining  the  propen- 
fity  to  expenfive  divetfions  ;  and  con¬ 
fining  them,  in  a  manner,  to  the  only 
fpot  where  they  cannot  prove  pernici¬ 
ous  to  the  generality.  The  Hague, 
where  alone  they  can  be  faid  to  flour- 
i(h,  is  a  place  of  refidcnce  only  for 
thofe  who  bet  can  afford  to  dedicate 
any  of  their  time  to  purfuits  of  this 
nature. 

Thefe  purfuits  feem  indeed  fo  far 
from  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the 
natives,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  con¬ 
currence  of  foreigners,  they  would 
be  very  little  known.  In  this  land  of 
gravity  and  parfimony,  few  recreations 
are  fet  on  foot  that  are  not  perfedlly 
confident  with  the  dridleft  frugality  ; 
fuch  as  a  Sunday  recefs  from  the  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  week,  a  iober  family 
rim,  an  afternoon  countiy  walk  and 
refredinient,  or,  perhaps,  fome  game 
calculated  for  exercife  and  health. 

A  certain  habit  of  orderlincfs  ac¬ 
companies  them  in  their  fehemes  of 
pleaVure  and  merriment.  No  people 
are  fo  expert  in  forecafling  their  a- 
mount,  and  fuiting  them  to  their  cir- 
cumllances  :  hence  they  ate  enabled 
to  allow  themfelves,  with  imjninity, 
thofe  indulgences  which,  through 
careleffnefs  and  want  of  arrangement, 
cut  fo  deep  into  the  finances  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  other  countries,  and  draw 
after  them  fuch  a  coftly  train  of  un- 
forefeen  exptnees. 

Their  excellent  difeernment  in  ma¬ 
naging,  with  the  utmofl  propriety  and 
decorum,  all  concerns  of  this  kind, 
is  the  more  admirable,  as  they  poffefs 
the  art  of  doing  it  at  once  with  ceto- 
Domy,  and  yet  with  fplendour. 

By  this  conduft  they  never  fail  to 
^gage  the  approbation  of  even  the 
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greated  connoiffeurs  in  magnificence; 
who,  notwithdanding  their  convidiun 
of  the  indifference  of  the  Dutch  for 
external  grandeur,  any  farther  than 
policy  advifts  it,  univerfaliy  agree  in 
pronouncing  them  as  exjicri  in  their 
notions  of  dicw  and  parade,  when  oc- 
cafion  requires,  as  if  they  aded  from 
inclination  and  attachment  to  luch 
things. 

Our  Charles  the  Second,  who  was 
judly  deemed  a  fdlful  arbiter  elegan- 
tiaruvi,  judge  of  what  was  elegant, 
ufed  often  to  declare,  tliat,  of  all  the 
difplays  of  pomp  he  had  ever  lecn, 
Jand  he  had  been  witnels  of  many  dur¬ 
ing  the  travels  of  his  exile )  nrine  ever 
came  up  to  the  funeibncfs  of  liis  own 
reception  in  Holland. 

The  foreign  mi  aiders  who  have  re¬ 
dded  among  them,  and  who  certainly 
were  men  evciy  way  qualified  to  give 
a  right  decifion,  have  unanimoufiy 
borne  tedimony  to  their  exquifiie  rec¬ 
titude  of  tade  on  folcmn  occafions. 
They  concur  in  edeeming  the  Hague 
as  polite  a  place  as  any  in  Europe, 
and  the  Dutch  people  of  figure  who 
inhabit  it,  inferior  to  none  of  the 
fadiionable  claffes  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  whenever  they  think  it  incumbent 
on  themfelves  to  exert  ihcii  talents  in 
the  fame  purfuits. 

Some  writers  have  thought  proper 
to  reprefent  the  Dutch  in  a  very  un¬ 
favourable  light,  and  fpeak  of  them  as 
being,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a 
tough,  unpolifhed,  ill-bred  people. 

If  we  afeend  no  liigher  than  the 
vulgar  claffes,  the  affertion  is  altogether 
true  enough.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  falfe,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  better 
fort.  They  are,  it  mud  be  confed, 
lefs  inclinable  to  fociety,  and  lefs  to¬ 
lerant  of  fudden  familiarity  from  per- 
fons  with  whom  they  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed,  than  the  French  for  indance ;  who, 
as  Erafmus  in  his  Draerfria  well  ob- 
ferves,  behave  with  people  at  fird  fight, 
ssciuti  cum  clhu  rot  is  it  faviiliariluh,  as 
if  they  were  old  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ance.  But  dill  they  arc  fufiiclcntly 
affable 
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affable  to  fatisfy  a  moderate  man,  who  tr>-.t'e  to  harden  their  hearts  againfl 
can  be  contented  with  plain  good  man-  the  folicitations  of  thofe  individuals 
ners,  and  who  feeks  not  in  a  vain  flow  whofe  poverty  arifes  from  felf-neg!e«51, 
of  unmeaning  phrafes,  an  opportunity  and  who  therefore  (land  little  or  no 
ot  making  a  luitable  return.  chance  of  any  countenance  among  the 

The  truth  is,  the  Dutch  are  in  ge-  Dutch.  The  only  recommendation 
neral  a  candid,  down-right  people.  As  to  their  patronage,  is  a  manifefl  con- 
auplication  and  indufti  y  are  the  only  lir.uity  of  endeavours  to  thrive ;  in 
paths  they  feek  to  tread  in,  and  the  which  cafe,  they  will  readily  extend 
only  h  3ps  they  chufe  to  dejK;nd  on,  their  afliftance  to  thofe  whole  ill  fuc- 
they  neither  ifudy  nor  (land  in  need  cefs  has  been  incurred  thiough  the  un- 
of  much  refinerient  in  their  behaviour,  avoidable  milchances  that  will  fome- 
It  is  ufually  attended  with  much  frank-  times  befall  the  mod  provident.  Dif- 
ncls  and  (impheity  ;  an  opennefs  of  trefs  of  fuch  a  nature  is  always  fute  of 
thought,  and  freedom  of  fpecch  char-  meeting  with  comfort  and  relief ;  and 
aclerife  moll  of  them  ;  and  they  fel-  none  are  abandoned  to  their  evil  def- 
dom  arc  converfant  in  fraud  and  de-  tiny,  but  fuch  as  are  unfortunate  thro' 
eeit ;  for  w'hich  indeed  their  native  their  own  fault, 
bluntnefs  very  happily  difquahfies  Their  beneficence  and  charity  have 
them.  been  of  a  comprehenlive  and  providen- 

That  the  Dutch  are  of  a  friendly  tial  nature  ;  and  by  obviating  the  in- 
difjioGtion,  and  eafy  to  live  with,  is  troduflion  of  want  and  milery  into 
evident  beyond  difpute,  from  the  num-  their  country,  have  proved  as  fuperior 
ber  of  flrangers  who  fettle  and  profper  to  the  humanity  that  relieves  diilrefs, 
in  Holland,  without  exciting  any  jea-  as  the  fcience  which  prevents  diforders 
loufy  among  the  natives.  They  are  is  above  that  which  cures  them, 
perhaps  of  all  mankind  the  leall  tine-  By  a  chain  of  regulations,  infpec- 
tured  with  the  vice  of  nationality,  and  ting  with  the  minuted  piecifion  into 
deal  out  their  good  will  and  favour  the  internal  fituation  of  the  date,  every 
indifcriminately  to  all  who  deferve  component  niembci,  however  obfeure 
them,  without  much  inquiries  about  and  feemingly  infignilicant,  has  been 
their  religion  or  country.  In  thefe  made  equally  fubfervient  to  the  public 
refpefts  the  Dutch,  no  lefs  to  their  and  to  his  own  private  good,  by  nip- 
emolument  than  credit,  feem  to  be  the  ping  the  toot  of  indolence  in  the  bud, 
peojile  mod  praidically  fenfible  of  the  and  compelling  eveiy  one  to  exert 
redlitude  of  that  maxim,  which  con-  himiclf  according  to  his  faculties, 
demns  to  oblivion  thofe  accidents  in  a  In  conformity  to  thefe  maxims, their 

min’s  charafler,  which,  as  he  cannot  prifons,  and  houies  of  corre^ion,  and 
prevent  them,  he  is  not  anlwerable  even  their  hofpitals,  are  turned  into 
for.  feats  of  labour  and  indudry  :  whoever 

It  has  been  alledged  that  they  are  is  fated  to  make  them  his  place  of  a- 
deficient  in  perlbnal  geneiofity,  and  bode,  has  immediate  employment  pro- 
very  unwilling  to  grant  pecuniary  alii-  vided  for  him  according  to  the  abilities 
dance.  But  this  may  be  partly  account-  or  health  he  is  found  to  poflefs. 
ed  for,  by  the  perpetual  ufe  which  their  Hence,  in  every  corner  of  the  land, 
ioceflant  vigilance  is  pointing  out  for  occupation  is  in  honour  and  requed, 
their  money,  and  by  the  experience  and  idlenefs  looked  upon  with  abhor- 
mod  of  them  have  had,  that  few  per-  rence  :  the  aged  and  infirm  are  not 
fons  watchful  of  opportunities,  need  exempted  from  fuch  work  as  nature 
ever  be  driven  to  the  neceffity  of  ap-  may  have  left  them  drength  to  per- 
plying  to  another’s  bounty.  Thefe  form ;  it  is  expeifled  and  required 
conlidetauons,  one  may  prefume,  con-  from  them  ;  and  no  plea  but  that  of 
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utter  incapacity  is  admitted  for  a  dif* 
^nfation. 

From  thefe  caufes  arifes  a  propenfi- 
ty  to  buGnefs  and  adlion  that  calls  forth 
all  the  feeds  of  ingenuity  and,  inven¬ 
tion.  No  country  abounds  with  fuch 
a  number  of  ufeful  contrivances  for  all 
the  various  purpofes  of  civil  or  domef- 
tic  life,  Thofe  who  tax  the  Dutch 
with  heavinefs  of  genius,  may  foon  be 
convinced  of  their  midake  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  multiplicity  of  produdlions 
of  every  fort,  that  aie  owing  to  the 
laborious  fertility  of  their  imaginations, 
and  the  wonderful  indeiatigablenefs  of 
tlreir  toil.  This  is  a  praife  which  even 
their  enemies  have  freely  and  explicit¬ 
ly  confefled. 

No  people  have  difplayed  a  keener 
attention  than  the  Dutch,  to  every  fa- 
lutary  meafure  purfued  by  other  trad¬ 
ing  dates  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
and  a  more  expeditious  imitation  of 
every  example  that  could  be  advan- 
Ugeoully  i^lowed.  They  adopted 
and  improved  beyond  compare,  the 
fydem  of  national  banks  Grd  invented 
in  Italy,  the  mother  country  of  all 
commercial  inditutions  in  modern 
umes.  That  which  they  edablifhed 
^t  Amderdam,  foon  became  in  the 
porth,  what  the  model  it  was  otigi- 
pally  formed  upon,  that  of  Venice 
(once  the  mod  flourilhing  and  power¬ 
ful  republic  in  Europe)  had  been  fo 
Jong  in  the  fouth. 

Confeious  that  integrity  was  the 
foie  bads  whereon  fo  weighty  a  fabric 
could  dand  fecure  and  permanent,  they 
laid  themfelves  out  to  convince  all  na¬ 
tions  of  the  inviolable  Gdelity  with 
which  a  buGnefs  of  fo  public  and  im¬ 
portant  a  nature  was  conducted.  Anf- 
werably  tq  their  wifhes  and  endeav¬ 
ours,  Uie  prodigious  credit  and  repu¬ 
tation  to  which  it  diortly  rofc,  nobly 
yewarded  their  efforts  to  bring  fo  vad 
pn  undertaking  to  drength  and  matu¬ 
rity. 

It  has  been  the  Gngular  praife  of 
the  Dutch,  that,  as  the  Carthaginians 
drey  have  been  the  only 


people  in  modern  ages  among  whotn 
riches  have  not  wrought  their  uluj 
efreiff,  that  of  introducing  luxuricuf- 
nefs  and  prodigality. 

This  fpirit  of  abdemioufnefs,  fo 
uncommon  elfewhere,  continues,  with 
little  exception,  to  this  day.  The 
modedy  of  condu<51  and  depoitment 
among  the  Grd  people  of  the  land  it 
yet  in  foil  force.  Even  the  meetings 
of  the  dates  at  the  Hague,  are  held 
with  fuch  a  dillnefs  and  abfence  of 
pomp  and  odentation,  as  furprife  thefe 
foreigners  who  have  feen  the  pagean¬ 
try  exhibited  in  their  own,  and  other 
countries,  on  much  lefs  important 
emergencies. 

It  is  this  neglcvl  of  the  decorations 
and  trappings  of  ambition,  that  enables 
them  to  indulge  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  real  and  folid  power.  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  cannot  be  denied  their  exer- 
cife  is  fo  equitable,  that  no  burdens 
of  any  kind  aie  im{)ofed,  of  which 
they  bear  not  their  full  propoition, 
nor  any  ordinances  enadled,  to  which 
they  do  not  pay  exemplary  obedience. 
Whether  in  ancient  or  later  times, 
hidory  mentions  no  government  where 
a  more  impartial  equality  of  taxes,  or 
a  dridler  didrihution  of  judice  among 
ail-  ciafles,  without  any  didindion  of 
perfons,  were  ever  more  eminently 
known. 

To  the  knowledge  and  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  this  condud  in  their  rulers, 
is  otyingthe  great  authoiity  and  credit 
which  the  people  of  Holland  have 
lodged  in  their  hands  ;  and  not  to  a 
blind  and  ignorant  prejudice  in  their 
favour. 

Prepofleflion  is  by  no  means  the 
failing  of  the  Dutch.  When  a  man 
attains  to  popularity  among  them,  it 
mud  be  through  adual  fervices.  Ora- 
torial  declamations  ate  little  regarded, 
and  the  perfonal  merit  of  the  ipeaker 
only  can  give  weight  to  what  he  fays. 
Hence,  as  their  phlegmatic  difpoGtion 
effedually  prevents  their  fubmifilon  tq 
the  undue  influence  of  rhetorical  arti- 
Gce,  ioflaiiunatory  publications  avail 
pothin^ 
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liodiing  to  the  party  from  whence  they 
pruccLil,  unlcfs  the  afTercions  they  con- 
ta  n  arc  confiitent  With  llrift  veiacity, 
and  univi  tlally  avowed.  As  the  j>eo- 
ple  are  too  cool  and  wary  to  be  led  a- 
way  by  mere  fivjcioulncis  of  reafoning, 
li.iSs  are  the  only  objects  pf  their  con- 
fideration.  From  theie  alone  they  form 
their  judgment ;  nor  even  from  thefe, 
unt'l  they  are  well  verified. 

The  parfimony  of  the  Dutch,  tho’ 
made  fo  frequently  an  o'ojeil  of  ridi¬ 
cule  among  other  nations,  is  the  real 
fund  fioin  whence  they  have  drawn 
the  moft  efllntial  refources.  Thofe 
ftrangers  w'ho  make  fo  very'  free  with 
their  chara>5ier,  by  a  nearer  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  examination,  are  taught  at 
lift  to  reverence  what  their  ignorance 
led  them  at  firit  to  defpife. 

It  was  from  that  refolute  thrifti- 
nefs,  which  individuals  impofed  upon 
themfelves  the  neceflity  of  pra«ftifing 
in  their  private  concerns,  the  public 
derived  that  lading  and  liberal  fupport 
which  enabled  the  commonwealth  to 
rife  luperior  to  all  difficulties.  Well 
might  the  Spanifti  miniftry  deljrair  of 
reducing  them  to  lubjeefion,  t;’hen 
they  were  informed  of  the  homely  fare 
of  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
ftatc,  how  plainly  they  were  clad,  how 
cheaply  tiicy  travelled,  and  with  what 
little  coll  and  ceremony  they  traiifac- 
ted  the  weightieft  affairs. 

This  falutaiy  fpirit  of  oeconomy 
was  at  the  fame  time  feconded  by  an 
induftry,  for  the  patient  and  unremit¬ 
ting  exercife  of  which,  they  are  de- 
fervedly  celebrated  beyond  all  the  reft 
of  mankind.  It  is  in  truth  their  na¬ 
tional  charadler,  which  is  comjxrfed 
of  an  equal  admixture  of  labour,  inge¬ 
nuity  and  perfeverance ;  through  the 
invincible  co-operation  of  ihefe  three 
powerful  qualifications,  they  fucceed- 
cd  in  many  an  enterprife,  to  which 
the  greateft  efforts  would  have  proved 
inadequate  without  their  united  energy^ 

A  manly  fortitude  in  the  encounter¬ 
ing  chearfully  with  difficulties,  and  in 
(uicriog  diftxelTes  without  defpoadea- 
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cy,  is  a  particular  charadleriftic  of  that 
people,  not  lefs  in  their  private  tbaa 
in  their  public  concerns. 

Proofs  of  this  are  numberlefs  ;  ef* 
peclally  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  ar« 
duous  endeavours  to  compafs  eftahlifb- 
ments  abroad,  in  places  where  lefs 
patient  adventurers  had  failed ;  and 
where  the  laborious  peri'evepKnee  of 
individuals  againft  all  obftruffions  and 
difippointments,  was  the  only  ground* 
work  of  fucr.  Is. 

No  ways  inferior  to  their  nnyield* 
ing  fitmnefs  in  purfuing  refoiutely 
what  they  have  once  begun,  is  the 
culmnefs  and  refignation  with  which 
perfons  in  bufinefs  among  the  Dutch 
meet  a  reverfe  of  fortune. 

This  is  a  fpccies  of  magnanimity 
for  which  they  have  been  long  and 
defervedly  celebrated.  Strada  was  no 
friend  to  their  caufe.  He  wrote  at  no 
great  diftance  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Republic,  under  the  influence, 
and,  it  may  be  faid,  the  eye  and  di* 
region  of  Spanifh  interefts  and  coun¬ 
cils  ;  yet  he  could  not  refrain  from 
doing  them  juftice  on  this  remarkable 
particularity.  In  his  hiftory  of  the 
wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  pur- 
pofely  employs  a  very  circumftantial 
paffige  to  tlut  effeeft. 

This  fteadinefs  and  ferenity  of  mind 
under  prefiures,  from  whatever  caufe 
it  may  proceed,  contributes  to  render 
them  perhaps  the  eafieft  and  moll  con¬ 
tented  of  mortals.  If  they  can  fub- 
mit  with  fo  much  tranquillity  to  the 
fsverity  of  fortune  upon  trying  occa- 
lions,  little  of  courfe  muft  be  her  em¬ 
pire  and  influence  over  their  difpofi- 
tions,  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  they  are  con- 
ftitutionally  ftrangers  to  thofe  tranf- 
ports  of  exhilaration  fo  prevalent  in 
more  (anguine  and  mercurial  nations, 
they  are  alfo  lefs  liable  to  be  opprelfed 
by  that  more  than  equal  counterpoif: 
of  heavinefs  and  gloom,  which  is  fa 
commonly  the  price  of  thofe  Ihort-lived 
enjoymeots. 

From 
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From  thefe  caufcs  no  people  poflefs 
more  of  that  intelledtual  happinefs, 
which  arifts  from  equanimitv.  Tho' 
it  be  not  abfolutely  the  fuperfative  de¬ 
gree  of  felicity*  yet,  confldering  that 
it  is  lefs  liable  to  interruption  from  the 
cafualties  incident  to  human  nature*  it 
is  on  that  account  a  (Ituation  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  it. 

The  Dutch  are  ftrii'l  obfervers  of 
the  precept*  which  Horace,  who  was 
a  competent  judge  of  life*  lays  down 
as  the  prime  rule  of  beatitude  :  Nil 
admirari  prope  res  efi  wia,  flaqnt  qtier 
P'jffit  ficere  et  fervare  heatum.  Not  to 
admire*  an  art  but  little  known,  is  yet 
the  only  way  to  attain  and  preferve 
happinefs. 

With  this  maxim  the  Dutch,  if 
not  in  fpeculation*  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  in  pradice.  Few  objefts  are 
able  to  excite  in  them  thofe  raptures 
of  admirat'on  and  applaufe  that  are  fo 
common  elfcwhere.  They  \  ie w  things, 
not  indeed  with  abfolute  indifference* 
hut  with  a  coolnefs  that  leads  them  to 
fet  no  more  than  their  piecife  value 
opon  them,  and  that  does  not  permit 
the  infpeiffor  to  be  hurried  away  with 
a  vain  opinion  of  their  tranfcendency. 
Hence,  among  other  effi.ds  produced 
by  fuch  a  difpofition*  they  are  but  lit¬ 
tle  delighted  with  thofe  far-fetched 
and  dear-bought  modes  and  devices  of 
luxurious  fpltndor,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  which  fo  much  time  and  expence 
are  laviihed  by  mote  curious  and  re¬ 
fined  nations. 

WTien  we  advert  to  the  much  great¬ 
er  rarity  of  failures  and  bankruptcies 
among  them*  than  among  their  more 
lively  and  magnificent  neighbours,  we 
muR  allow  that  their  notions  approach 
much  nearer  to  reftitude  in  thele  mat¬ 
ters*  and  are  fubjeft  to  very  little  cen- 
fare.  Their  principal  failing  is  that 
of  betraying  too  much  diffidence,  and 
ufing  too  many  unneceflary  precau¬ 
tions  in  the  ttanfading  of  bufineis  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  that  of  not 
availing  themfelves  with  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  indulgence  of  the  bounues 


which  fortune  has  fo  unfparingly,  and, 
to  their  prailie  be  it  faid,  fo  deietvedly 
conferred  on  numbers  of  them. 

However,  as  errots  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture  can  little  affeft  either  the  private 
welfare  of  thofe  who  commit  them,  or 
that  public  of  which  they  are  membets, 
they  ought  not  to  be  fo  fevercly  ani- 
niadverted  upon  as  they  have  unjulHy 
been  by  many  inconliderate  foreigneis; 
who  feem  to  forget  the  confequences 
of  that  fpirit  of  profufion  which  revtfs  , 
with  fo  much  licentioufnefs  among 
numbers  of  their  countrymen,  whofe 
incomes  but  ill  fuit  with  their  extra¬ 
vagance. 

From  thefe  premifes  it  may  with 
great  truth  be  afferted,  that  in  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  the  management  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  affairsi  the  Dutch  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  experteft  of  any  jieojtle; 
as,  to  the  knowledge  of  acquiring 
wealth,  they  unite  the  no  lels  nccelfary 
fcience  of  preferving  it.  No  country 
therefore  can  vie  with  theirs  in  the 
number  of  thofe  inhabitants,  whofe 
lot,  if  not  riches,  is  at  lead  a  comfort¬ 
able  fulficiency.  This  indeed  is  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  that  univerfal 
habit  of  carefuincfs  and  order  which 
charaflcrifes  them  lb  llrongly ;  and 
the  cxeicife  of  which  is  lo  diffufive 
and  popular,  that  a  contrary  turn  of 
mind  is  a  kind  of  exotic,  out  little 
know'n  ;  and  when  difeovered,  is  fing- 
kd  out  as  highly  cenfurablc  and  de¬ 
famatory. 

Hence  in  the  midd  of  a  world  of 
taxes  and  contributions  for  public  exi¬ 
gencies,  fuch  as  DO  country  whatever 
experiences,  and  of  which  foreigntjrs, 
till  acquainted  with  the  interior  polity 
of  this  republic,  entertain  no  adequate 
idea,  they  flourilh  and  grew  rich,  and 
attain  to  a  degree  of  profperity  equall¬ 
ed  by  few,  and  exceeded  by  no  people 
recorded  in  hidory. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  wont 
often  to  expicfs  his  adonilhment,  when 
he  compared  the  burdens  he  laid  on 
his  people,  to  thofe  which  the  Dutch 
loaded  ihemfclves  with  voluntarily ) 
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and  found  how  difproportionably  hea¬ 
vier  the  latter  were  ;  and  yet  how  fu- 
perior  Holland  was  to  Fiance  in  popu- 
loufnefs,  wealth,  and  power,  compa¬ 
rative  y  to  the  dimenfions  of  territory 
polTefl'ed  by  that  tepublic. 

That  monarch  had  the  vanity  to 
think  his  adminillration  as  mild,  and 
as  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  indivi¬ 
duals  as  that  of  any  (fate  in  Euro])e. 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  he  could 
not  comprehend  the  caufes  that  gave 
birth  to  the  fubjcft  of  his  wonder.  It 
was  nut  eafy  for  an  abfolute,  defpotic 
prince,  to  difcover  the  different  kinds 
of  afccndency  and  influence,  which 
the  enjoyment  of  political  freedom,  or 
a  (late  of  unlimited  obedience,  affume 
over  the  human  mind  ;  how  much  the 
firrt  elevates  and  infpires  it  with  refo- 
lution  to  exert  itfelf  to  the  utmofl, 
by  the  profpeft  of  that  fecurity  which 
is  the  a^e  of  all  our  efforts  to  thrive 
and  ameliorate  our  condition ;  and 
how  much  the  fecond  depreffes  it  and 
damps  its  vigour,  and  endeavours,  by 
•he  refledions  that  occur,  on  the  pre- 
carioufnefs  of  our  (iruation,  however 
profperous  and  fuccefsful  our  indultry 
may  have  made  it. 

Confiderations  of  this  nature  enable 
one  to  account  for  what  that  ambiti¬ 
ous  prince  had  fo  much  reafon  to  mar¬ 
vel  at  ;  that  a  (late,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
tent  hardly  amounted  to  a  fifteenth 
part  of  his  dominions,  yet  (hould  dare 
to  bid  him  defiance  ;  that,  unfupported, 
abandoned,  nay  even  a(faulted,  with 
equal  injuflicc  and  bad  policy,  by  an¬ 
other  no  lefs  formidable  neighbour, 
the  Dutch  (hould  neverthelefs  have 
ftrength  enough  to  withfland  his  whole 
power  at  land  ;  and  prove  fo  fupeiior 
to  him  at  fea,  as  to  oblige  him  to  re¬ 
ly  entirely  on  the  afliftance  of  their 
only  rivals  on  that  clement ;  that  they 
(hould  be  able  to  bear,  next  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  mod  confiderable  part  in 
that  fatal  alliance  againll  him,  wiiich 
()ut  a  final  period  to  the  career  of  half 
a  century’s  fucceffes;  and,  by  a  ferics 
•f  victories,  wherein  they  claimed  an 


honourable  (hare,  dedroyed  his  fleets, 
and  defeated  and  vanquifhed  his  armies 
fo  repeatedly  and  decifively,  that  he 
had  at  lull  no  other  refource  left  him, 
but  to  implore  the  clemency  of  his  e 
nemies,  by  fuing  for  peace  on  the 
mod  humiliating  terms. 

Poderity  will  be  equally  adonifhed, 
when  it  is  informed  that  a  country,  the 
furface  of  which  dues  nut  meafure  ten 
thoufand  fquare  miles,  and  a  vad  pro- 
portion  of  which  is  loll  in  marlhes  and 
barren  fands,  found  means,  through 
the  indullry  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  wildom  and  fpirit  of  its  govern¬ 
ment,  to  maintain  in  this  celebrated 
conted  above  one  hundred  thoufand 
men  in  the  field,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  (hips  of  war  at  fea.  A  great¬ 
er  force,  that  of  France,  and  of  Eng¬ 
land  refpcidively  excepted,  than  any 
other  date  or  potentate  in  Europe  was 
able  at  that  period  to  keep  on  foot ; 
and  the  charges  of  which  exceeded 
the  revenues  of  any  power  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  but  the  two  above-men¬ 
tioned. 

Notwithdanding  the  very  lingular 
and  extraordinary deferts  of  theDutch, 
there  is  no  nation  in  Europe,  of  which 
the  other  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  are  proncr  to  criticife  and 
cenfure  the  chara^er,  and  to  make  it 
on  many  occalions  even  an  objefi  of 
ridicule. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  whence  fo 
unjudifiable  and  fcandalous  a  propen- 
(ity  can  arife  ;  unlefs  we  are  to  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  enmity,  envy,  or  levity ; 
for  it  certainly  cannot  arife  from  any 
well  founded  and  reafonable' motive. 

But  exclufive  of  thofe  who  treat  the 
Dutch  as  objedls  of  their  rifibility, 
there  are  others  who  have  deferibed 
the  peculiar  qualities  attributed  to 
them  in  fuch  colours,  as  would  cifec- 
tually  obliterate  all  ideas  of  real  intrin- 
fic  merit,  not  only  in  that,  but  in  e- 
very  other  people,  were  fuch  a  dcfciip- 
tiun  and  reafoning  admiflible. 

When  the  great  examples  of  dili¬ 
gence  and  ingenuity  in  the  people  of 
HoUaod 
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Holland  have  been  mentioned  before  period,  precifely  when  feme  natiofij* 
fomc  individuals,  and  prelTed  upon  now  fallen  very  low,  were  proij)eroul 
them  as  arguments  of  the  fuperior  and  flourifhing. 
merit  of  that  nation,  it  has  fometimes  It  is  incontclbble,  therefore,  front 
been  replied,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  very  viciiTitudes  in  the  circuni< 
all  countries  have  their  f]>eciHc  virtues;  Hances  of  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
which  are  inherent  in  their  native  dif-  Holland,  and  other  countries,  that 
poHtion,  as  particular  produftions  are  neither  their  good  nor  their  bad  for* 
apptopriated  to  the  foil  where  they  tune  was  owing  to  local  pefition  i 
grow ;  intimating  thereby,  that  na-  fince,  accoiding  to  that  method  of 
tional  qualifications  and  endowments  rcafoning,  it  mult  have  remained  im* 
are  the  refult  of  pure  accidents,  and  mutably  the  fame  to  this  day. 
bellowed,  as  it  were,  gratuitoully  by  The  prodigious  difpaiity  now  fub* 
the  hand  of  nature,  without  the  co-  lifting  between  them,  mull  then  have 
operation  of  thofe  who  poflefs  them.  proceeded  primitively  from  another 
In  anfwer  to  fuch  groundlefs  and  caule.  This  evidently  was  no  other 
frivolous  pretences,  lei  us  advert  to  than  the  change  of  temper  and  inclina* 
the  contemptible  fituation  of  fomemo-  tions  in  the  natives  of  thofe  dilferent 
dem  nations,  and  to  the  ref|)e<ftab1e  countries  brought  about  by  revolutions 
figure  made  by  others  ;  the  Englilh  of  government,  which  by  exalting  or 
and  the  Dutch  for  inftance ;  two  peo-  deprefting  their  minds,  have  infpired 
pie,  whofe  found  policy  and  prime  thefe  with  vigour  and  adtitViy,  and 
eminence  in  thofe  arts  that  conduce  funk  thofe  into  debility  .?nd  flefh. 
to  the  well-being  of  fociety,  form  a  Hence  it  plainly  follows,  that  na* 
complete  contrail  to  the  ill-advifed  tional  genius  and  alacrity,  or  tardi- 
and  ruinous  fyflems  of  adminiftration  nefs  in  the  excrcilc  of  our  endowments 
that  prevail  in  various  other  Hates.  and  faculties,  are  not  the  fponraneous 
They  were  not  always,  however,  in  refult  of  paiticular  climes  ;  but  in- 
their  prefent  dellrable  condition  :  there  dilputably  the  eftcdls,  the  firll  of  an 
was  a  time  when  they  were  abfolutely  auipicious,  the  fecond  of  an  oppref* 
baibariaos  ;  and  this  happened  at  that  live  adminiftration. 
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TraulUrr 

SINCE  the  progrefs  which  the  members  difphy  the  richnefs  of  their 
Germans  have  made  in  literature,  imagination;  and  the  lofs  of  one  of 
and  the  number  of  excellent  produc-  thele  members,  of  whatever  nation, 
tions  they  have  given  to  the  public,  muft  be  fincerely  regreted  by  the  fur- 
have  excited  other  nations  to  ftudy  vivors. 

their  language,  and  ttanllate  their  Mr  Gafpatd  Rilbeck  was  born  in 
works,  the  lofs  of  diftinguilhed  Ger-  the  year  lyjo,  in  a  fmall  village  near 
man  authors  cannot  appear  a  matter  Mayence.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
of  indifference  in  Europe.  Great  at  Eukft,  and  enjoyed  a  pretty  conli* 
inen  and  good  writers  belong  to  every  derable  fonune.  Thofe  wlto  have 
counuy,  and  the  celebrated  Buffuit  called  him  a  baron  have  been  mlfta- 
is  lamented  in  England,  Italy,  and  ken.  Rilbeck  was  not  a  man  of  qua- 
Rullia,  as  well  as  in  France.  Litera-  lity  ;  but  he  was  lomething  better — he 
ry  men  ought  to  be  confdered  as  a  was  a  man  of  genius.  Being  deftined 
j&mUyy  fix  the  uTe  of  which  all  its  for  die  profcfllon  of  the  law’,  he  was 
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feot  to  Mayence,  in  order  to  profe-  Rifteck  was  not  among  the  laft 
cate  his  iludies.  This  fcience,  how-  who  joined  thefe  new  philofophers  ; 
ever,  was  ill  fuited  to  the  difpofition  but  he  foon  repented  of  having  faf- 
of  young  Riibeck ;  he  pofieifed  too  fered  himfelf  to  be  carried  away  by 
warm  an  imagination,  and  too  lively  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.  Obli- 
a  difpofition  for  the  dry,  but  neceffary  ged,  according  to  the  principles  of 
fiudy  of  the  law.  He  often  went  to  his  fedt,  to  defpifi:  that  fituation  far 
hear  the  ledlures  of  his  profefTors,  which  his  father  had  intended  him, 
with  Werter  or  the  immortal  poem  of  he  foon  diflipated  the  Kttle  patrimony 
the  Mefliah  in  his  pocket ;  and  retiring  left  him,  and  law  himfelf  reduced,  at 
into  a  corner,  inflead  of  attending  to  length,  to  the  necelEty  of  becoming 
thofe  precepts  by  which  the  rights  of  a  penfioner  of  the  bookfellers  ;  and 
citizens  are  fecured,  he  indulged  in  thus,  by  purfuing  an  ideal  liberty,  he 
foft  pity  for  the  fate  of  the  unfortu-  fell  into  the  moft  ahjedl  flavery. 
nate  Charlotte,  or  tranfported  by  Plunged  into  a  ftate  of  perfeft  apathy, 

Klopflock,  foamed  in  idea  even  to  thti  misfortunes  at  length  awakened  him, 

6 _ _  _ 


Supreme  Being. 


and  by  removing  his  lethargy,  reftored 


Obliged  to  devote  himfelf  to  a  him  to  lettets,  to  which  he  ieeraed  to 
ftuJy  to  which  he  had  a  determined  have  been  loft. 

averilon,  the  firft  years  of  his  applica-  Rifbeck  'joitied  his  native  country, 
tion  were  not  attended  with  much  and  eftabl.iued  himfelf  at  Saltzbourg, 
faccefs,  and  the  term  preferibed  for  where  he  commenced  his  literary  ca- 
the  courfe  of  his  education  arrived  rtcr,  by  publifhing  the  fecend  and 
before  he  had  begun  his  ItuJ.es.  Ger-  third  volumes  of  Letters  or  the  Monks. 
many  about  this  period  was  unluckily  The  fiift  volume  of  this  work,  which 
over-run  with  a  feft,  whufe  dange-  is  attributed  to  Mr  De  la  Rcche, 
rous  principles  procured  too  many  made  a  great  noife  ;  its  principal  ob- 
eonverts  :  they  called  themfelves,  by  je^t  was  to  difplay  the  condudf  of  the 
way  of  excellence, S’:-/?  Monks  in  the  Catholic  coumrics  of 

(das  Genievefen.)  Their  fundamental  Germany  ;  the  manner  in  which  they 
principles  were  a  fovereign  contempt  endeavoured  to  fix  prejudices  in  the 
of  all  focial  relation,  and  to  hare  no  minds  of  the  people,  in  order  that 
concern  with  any  bufinefs'  whatever,  they  might  m.«ke  them  more  obedient 
The  fublime  minds  of  its  members  to  theii  yoke ;  and  to  refeue  them 
confideied  all  employments,  political  from  that  ignorance  in  which  they 
engagements,  and  duties  which  re-  weie  kept.  Rifbeck,  who  had  alrea* 
quiied  continual  application,  as  far  dy  traverfed  Germany,  and  who  was 
beneath  them ;  in  (hort,  liberty  was  then  collecling  materials  for  his  tra> 
the  chimerical  id<*l  they  adored,  and  vels,  which  he  publifhed  fbme  years  af- 
to  which  they  facrificed  every  thing  terwatds,  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of 
real.  A  focicty,  founded  upon  fuch  their  conduA.  He  undertook  there- 
principles,  and  which  acquired  a  con-  fore  to  continue  this  work,  and  the 
fcquence  by  fome  celebrated  names,  two  volumes  which  he  publifhed  had 
muft  naturally  flatter  youth,  always  more  fuccefs  than  the  firft.  He  how- 
ready  to  avoid  every  reftraint,  how-  ever  wifhed  to  make  it  be  believed 
ever  flight  it  may  'Fhe  enthu-  that  they  were  the  produdtioos  of  the 
fiafm  of  its  partizans  feemed  to  have  fame  pen,  by  imitating  the  ftile  •£ 
no  bounds,  and  multitudes  of  young  Mr  De  la  Roche ;  but  this  deceptioa 
people  haftened  to  range  themfelves  could  impofe  only  on  the  vulgar.  The 
under  the  banners  of  the  heads  of  this  literati  perceived,  in  the  continuation, 
f^.  a  writer,  bolder  ia  bis  views,  aad 

VoL.  VIII.  No  4^.  M  a)  taorc- 
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rtiore  nervous  in  his  ftile  ;  and,  in 
fpite  of  the  veil  he  had  aflumed,  the 
fecrct  was  foon  nude  public. 

Rifbeck,  always  paflionatcly  ford  of 
travelling,  wiflied  to  fee  Switzerland, 
and  retired  to  Zut  ich,  where  he  took 
up  his  abode  for  fome  time ;  there  he 
alKfted  in  fapcrintending  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  celebrated  Political  Ga¬ 
zette  of  that  city,  and  publifiied  his 
travels  under  the  title  of  Letters  on 
“  Germany,  by  a  French  Travcl- 

ler  *.*’  If  Riibeck,  in  his  firll 
work,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  a  care¬ 
ful  obferver,  he  (hewed  himfelf  ift  the 
latter  to  be  an  original  genius,  a  deep 
thinker,  and  an  elegant  writer.  It  is 
needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  the  merit  of 
tbefe  letters  ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  by  the  public  may 
determine  what  judgment  we  are  to 
form  of  them. 

The  literary  fuccefs  which  Mr  Rif- 
beck  enjoyed  during  his  life-time  end¬ 
ed  here  :  he  quitted  Zurich,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  village  of  Arau,  wheie 
he  lived  very  reclufe.  His  misfor¬ 
tunes  had  foured  his  temper  ;  a  gloomy 
melancholy  foon  obfeured  his  ideas, 
liod  induced  him  in  fome  meafure  to 


become  a  mifanthrope.  Towards  th* 
dole  of  his  life  he  frequented  no  other 
fociety  than  what  he  foutrd  in  obfeure 
taverns.  Gefner  and  Lavater  in  vain 
employed  the  moft  KveJy  fulicitationt 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  Zurich, 
atul  offered  to  affift  him  w’irh  their  cre¬ 
dit  and  purfes ;  but  he  ffill  rejected 
their  gtnerbns  benevolenr^,  and  per- 
(Iffcd  in  that  new  kind  of  life  which 
he  had  adopted. 

Rifocck,  however,  wrote  in  his  re¬ 
tirement,  A  Hiilory  of  Germany  ;  in 
whicli  he  traced  all  the  revolutions  of 
that  country  with  the  fame  fpiiit  of 
independence,  and  in  the  fame  ner¬ 
vous  Rile,  as  he  di/jilayed  in  his  other 
works.  He  had  nearly  reached  the 
end  of  his  labonr,  and  was  about  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  it,  when  he  was 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He 
died  at  Arau  on  the  yth  of  February 
1786.  His  Hiftory  of  Germany  has 
been  ‘publilhed  by  Mr  Vinkopp,  who 
finiffied  it  in  fuch  a  manr.er,  as  fully 
jullifies  the  high  ideas  which  were  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  abilities  and  talents. 
A  tranflation  of  it,  by  Mr  Doray  de 
Lougrais,  was  announced  In  tlie  Paris 
Journal  of  May  9tli, 


Ski;tch  the  ftvtre  Calatnities  nuhtih  for  fo/ne years  have  afji'tCted  Mai.kit.d  is:  va* 

rkus  Pas'ts  e/" the  World f . 


IT  may  not  be  thought  improper  to 
turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  from 
the  contemplation  of  political  revolu¬ 
tions,  to  thofe  great  events  of  nature 
which  feem  to  have  marked  the  pre- 
fcnt  time.  They  are  equally  intereft- 
ipg  to  all  nations,  as  they  afled  the 
concerns  we  hold  in  common,  and 
Rrike  the  imagination  with  the  grtateft 
force )  becaule  in  thofe  calamities 
which  we  Inflid  upon  each  other,  the 
power  as  well  as  the  feeblenefs  of 
nun  is  difplayed,  and  his  fuflfcrlngs 


feem  alleviated  by  the  gratificatidn  of 
his  vanity ;  but  In  thofe  which  proceed 
from  natural  caufes,  we  are  entirely 
impotent  and  pafflve  ;  we  bow  down, 
and  recognize  the  imbecility  of  our 
condition. 

A  fuccelhon  of  fevere,  irregular, 
and  what  are  deemed  unnatural  fca- 
fons,  attended  with  many  violent 
(hocks  of  tiic  eaitb,  and  extraordinary 
commmotions  in  the  heavens,  have 
for  (bme  years  grievouffy  afflided  man¬ 
kind  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 

and 


•  A  tranflation  of  this  work,  from  the  original  German,  by  the  latcd  Mr  Maty^‘ ' 
has  been  publilhed  by  Cadell,  in  the  Straad* . 
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md  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  tions  of  the  earth  has  vtry  generally 
defolation  occadoned  by  earthquakes  taken  place  f . 

was  not  confined  to  Calabria  or  to  To  increafe  thefe  calamities,  fome 
Europe.  Few  great  portions  of  the  of  the  fined  parts  of  Germany,  Hun- 
eaith,  from  Formofa  in  the  Eaft,  to  gary,  Italy,  and  Fiance,  where  the 
to  Santa  F6  and  Mexico  in  the  Weft,  fertility  of  the  foil,  or  the  height  of 
have  efcaped  being  injured  or  alarmed  cultivation,  feemed  in  fome  fort  to 
by  tiiefe  awful  concMlfions  of  nature,  bid  defiance  to  the  afperity  of  the  fea- 
In  the  fame  manner,  tempefts,  hurri-  (bns,  have  been  defolated  by  the  re¬ 
canes,  tornadoes,  attended  with  their  pcated  and  untimely  inundations  of 
ufual  concomitant,  violent  irruptions,  their  great  rivers  ;  which,  having,  fre- 
and  fatal  inundations  of  the  fea,  have  quently  taken  place  in  thefumme*r  and 
more  or  lefs  fwept  the  feas,  and  de-  autumn,  were  the  more  fatal  delfluc* 
folated  the  coafts,  nearly  in  all  coun-  tive  in  their  effed.  It  was  upon  one 
tries  and  climates :  thofe  of  the  Eaft,  of  thefe  afilidling  occafions  that  the 
and  of  the  Well  Indies,  at  all  times  illuftrious  prince  I,copoId  of  Brunf- 
liable  to  their  influence,  have  now  ex-  wick  became  a  viffim  to  his  humane 
perienced  their  fury  in  a  degree  before  and  heroic  endeavour  (on  the  27th  of 
unknown.  April  1785)  to  favc  the  lives  of  a  dif- 

That  other  great  fcourge  and  de-  trailed  mother’s  children,  who  were 
llroyer  of  mankind,  the  Peflilence,  has  eiiclofed  by  the  ftill  increafing  waters 
defolated,  with  unequalled  malignity,  of  the  Oiler,  and  on  the  point  of  pc- 
thofe  countries  which,  from  whatever  rifhing  before  her  eyes.  The  prince, 
caufe,  feem  to  lie  more  peculiarly  with-  partly  perhaps  as  a  rebuke  to  the  cow¬ 
in  the  fphere  of  its  aflion.  From  the  ardlinefs  of  the  peafants,  but  more 
Atlantic  borders  of  Morocco  to  the  through  the  generollty  of  his  nature, 
extremities  of  Egjqit,  and  from  Pa-  put  off  in  a  fmall  boat  to  their  alBft- 
Iclline  to  the  month  of  the  Euxine,  ance,  which  being  driven  by  the  vio- 
the  African  and  Afiatie  coafts  of  the  fence  of  the  current  againft  the  ftump 
Mediterranean,  with  thofe  of  Thrace  of  an  overthrown  tree,  it  was  unhappi- 
on  the  European  fide,  the  cruelty  of  ly  ftaved  and  overfet. — Poland  and 
its  ravages  has  been  more  fevere,  and  Lithuania,  bowed  down  as  they  al- 
the  dellrufiion  of  mankind  greater,  ready  were  under  the  weight  of  their 
than  at  any  period  within  the  reach  of  mord  and  political  evils,  were  like- 
memory,  or  perhaps  within  the  records  wife  doomed  to  bear  their  propoition 
of  hiftory.  of  tiiefe  phyfical  calamities  ;  nor  did 

Europe  has  likewife  had  its  fliare  Pruflia  (now  only  their  neighbour) 
of  thofe  evils,  which  no  wifdom  can  cfcape  any  better, 
forefee,  no  an  or  force  prevent.  Thro’  It  was  eftimated  that  Germany  a- 
a  fuccelHon  of  fuch  untoward  feafons  lone  loft  a  million  of  (heep  by  the  in- 
as  we  have  mentioned  ;  from  the  fum-  undations,  and  by  the  confequent  want 
mer’s  partaking  of  the  nature  of  win-  of  food,  and  diftempers  which  they 
ter ;  from  the  winters  being  witliout  produced ;  tire  lofs  in  cattle  was  pro-^ 
example  in  their  feverity ;  from  de-  portlonable.  The  moft  fertile  couit- 
ftruiftive  tempefts,  violent  and  untime-  tries  in  Europe,  and  thofe  which  had 
ly  rains  and  fnows,  long  droughts,  and  been  wont  to  relieve  the  necelEties  of 
cxceftive  heats  ;  and,  to  fum  up  all,  others,  being  thus  reduced  to  penury 
from  an  excefs  and  irregularity  in  the  by  the  failure  or  the  deftruAion  of 
ufual  operations  of  nature,  the  labours  their  harvefts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
and  hopes  of  the  hulbandman  have  frozen  and  ftenle  regions  of  the  North 
been  frequently  fruftrated,  and  a  very  ihould  now  experience  the  greateft 
great  failure  of  the  fruits  and  produc-  diftrefs.  Their  winters  for  three  or 

Mm2  four 

t  This  is  to  be  oaderftood  with  refpei-ft  to  the  years  preceding  1786. 
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four  j'cars  had  been  fevcre  beyond  all 
known  excmple.  The  eitremity  of 
the  cold  was  infupponablc  to  nian  and 
beaA.  The  moft  fertile  provinces  of 
Kulha,  and  even  Livonia  itfelf,  (the 
plenteous  granary  of  the  North)  failed 
of  producing  their  acculfomed  harvefts. 
This  afforded  either  caufe  or  pretence- 
to  the  court  of  Peterfbuigh,  (for  it  is 
fuppofed  that  political  fufpicion  or 
jealoufy  operated  at  leall  equally)  to 
withhold  the  (fipulated  fuppiies  of  corn 
from  Livonia  to  Sweden,  which  (he 
was  by  treaty  bound  to  permit  the  ex* 
portation  of.  By  this  means  Sweden 
was  reduced  to  the  greatcft  diftrefs, 
and  her  northern  provinces  particularly 
fulfered  every  degree  of  calamity. 

The  Danifh  iflands  would  have 
been  abundantly  fupplied  by  their  Ger* 
man  provinces,  if  other  wants,  much 
more  extcnfive  than  their  own,  had 
not  demanded  immediate  fuppiies. 
The  great  kingdom  of  Norway  had 
for  fome  years  laboured  under  ^mofl 
every  d  gree  of  natural  evil  which  the 
irregularity  or  violence  of  feafons  could 
inflift.  Nearly  all  tire  refources  of 
fudenance  and  means  of  fupporting 
life  were  cut  off,  at  the  very  time  that 
the  extremity  of  the  cold  rendered  a 
more  than  ufual  fupply  neceflary  to 
its  prefers'ation  :  even  the  prolific  nor¬ 
thern  Teas  refufed  their  tribute  of  fifh, 
a  fupply  which  had  ever  before  appear¬ 
ed  inexhauflible.  Government  did 
every  thing  in  its  power  to  affift  a  na¬ 
tion  which  forms  its  principal  drength  ; 
but  the  country  was  too  extenfive,  and 
the  demands  too  vad,  for  any  foreign 
fupply.  The  confequences  were  dread¬ 
ful  ;  many  thoufands  perifhed  through 
abfolute  famine  ;  and  a  much  greater 
number  through  the  fhtal  dilorders 
which  it  produces. 

But  the  heavy  portion  of  calamity 
•Hotted  to  the  unhappy  country  of  Ice¬ 
land,  .  fides  being  lingular  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  feemed  in  the  amount  to  exceed 
that  of  any  other.  That  fequedered 
idand,  once  the  feat  of  the  northern 
mufeS)  had  beep  before  defolated  by 


a  dreadful  pedilence,  which  in  th« 
14th  century  fwept  all  tire  legions  of 
the  north,  but  had  been  particularly 
fatal  here.  It  never  recovered  in  any 
rcfjre^  the  clFecls  of  that  dioch,  not 
in  any  degree  its  former  date  of  popu, 
lation.  Us  padoral  inhabitants  being 
in  a  great  meafnre  fecured  by  poverty 
and  didance  from  rapine  and  upptef- 
Con,  and  ignorant  of  the  artificial  wants 
which  alternately  fweeten  and  embit¬ 
ter  human  life  in  more  genial  climates, 
were  contented  and  happy  under  all 
the  rigours  of  their  inclement  Ikies, 
and  found  in  their  docks,  herds,  and 
fifheries,  a  compeirfation  for  the  deri- 
lity  of  their  country  with  refpeft  to  com, 

But  they  had  t^cn  at  all  times  ex- 
pofed  to  a  dreadful  internal  enemy, 
whofe  rage  was  as  irrtfidible,  as  its 
operations  were  uncertain  and  unli¬ 
mited.  Mount  Hecla,  and  the  othey 
volcanoes  which  fo  much  dillinguifh 
that  idand,  although,*  perhaps,  they 
promote  the  puipofesof  vegetation,  by 
communicating  a  genial  warmth  to  its 
frozen  bofom,  have  at  all  times  been 
the  terror,  and  at  particular  periody 
tha  fcouTge  and  dedroyers,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  calamity,  however,  in  the  pre- 
fent.  indance,  was  of  a  nature  hitherto 
without  example.  Indead  of  the  epeq 
defolation  common  to  the  awful  erup¬ 
tions  of  volcanoes,  the  country  itfelf, 
together  with  its  produdls,  were  now 
confvmed  by  a  creeping  fubterraneous 
fire.  This  dedroyer  of  nature  in  its 
fource,  made  its  fird  appearance  in 
the  month  of  June  1784,  in  the  wed- 
em  part  of  the  didridlof  Skaptfie1d,an(l 
oq  a  mountain  called  Skapton  Giu- 
vet.  The  devouiiug  fire,  which  con- 
fumed  or  reduced  to  cinders,  every 
thing  in  its  way,  continued  burning 
until  the  month  of  May  iu  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  having  in  that  time  extended 
its  devadation  about  twenty  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  four  to  five  in  breadth. 
The  great  river  Skaptage,  which  was 
from  feren  to  eight  fathoms  in  depth, 
and  (biqe  leagues  in  bicaddi,  was  cn- 
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tir?1y  drird  iip,  it)  bed  and  chanm.!  fe^s  of  the  coofiagration  is  left  on^i&r 
prefenting  a  dieadful  yawning  cNafm.  cificd. 

About  a  fouith  part  of  ilie  confunied  The  former  was,  howerer,  happily 
foil  confided  of  a  lava  of  great  antiqui*  limited  in  its  progrefs  ;  but  its  pernw 
ty,  and  of  niod'y  bogs  or  marfhes  ;  cious  ede^ls  were  widely  diffufe^  and 
the  remains  of  the  burnt  earth  refem.  aiRiided  in  different  degrees  the  gteat^ 
bled  vad  heaps  of  calcined  ffooes,  and  er  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  very 
were  of  the  colour  of  vitriol.  extenfive  illand.  For  that  country 

A  fMiilar  fire  broke  out  about  the  abounding  with  fulpbur  beyond  any 
fame  time  on  the  e.idern  fide  of  fhe  other  peibap;  in  the  known  worlt^ 
fame  range  of  mountains,  and  purfaed  and  the  eanh  being  likewife  impregw 
its  courfc  in  tlie  pppofite  diietflion.  nated  with  various  other  minerals  in  a 
This  made  its  ilrd  appearance  in  a  prodigeous  degree,  the  exbalariona 
place  which  feemed  the  lead  capable  cauied  by  ;;de  vehement  conflagra^ 
of  any  of  exhibiting  fuch  a  plianome-  tions  was  in  the  highed  degree  noxi* 
non  ;  it  broke  out  in  the  very  channel  ous  to  every  thing  poffeiEcg  animal  or 
of  another  great  rivei  called  tlae  He*  vegetable  life.*  Nor  was  this  all 
rer\-i!iodt,  which  was  neatly  of  the  but  the  alhes  and  cinders,  being  con* 
fame  depth  with  the  Skaptage,  but,  in  veyed  to  prodigious  didauces  by  th« 
that  pan,  not  above  a  league  in  breadth,  winds,  and  being  little  lelii  noxious 
The  contention  between  the  two  ele*  than  the  vapours,  defbroyed  or  coo* 
ments,  however  violent,  did  not  conti*  taminaied  the  herbage  wherever  they 
nue  long,  the  waters  being  foon  lod  in  fell.  And  the  country  producing 
the  fjperior  magnitude  and  force  of  but  little  corn,  but  affording  a  pro- 
the  outrageous  flames.  This  tire  was  fufioa  of  herbage,  the  people  in  the 
far  more  dieadful  than  that  on  the  inland  pans  depended  almod  entire<< 
wedern  fide,  the  flames  foon  after  their  ly  upon  the  produce  of  tiieir  numer- 
fird  appearance  forming  an  area  of  a-  ous  flocks  and  herds  for  fudcnance. 
bout  ten  leagues  in  extent.  At  fird  But  this  refiiurce  was  now  almod  enw 
they  darted  perpendicularly  upwards,  ti rely  cut  off,  for  fuch  of  the  cattle  as 
and  feemed  to  proceed  from  the  lower  efcaped  being  poifoned  or  dtrved  dur* 
legions  of  the  earth,  but  afterwards  ing  the  lummer,  either  perifhed  thro* 
they  rolled  along  the  furface,  in  waves  the  want  of  hay  in  the  eofuing  long 
rcfembling  thofe  of  the  fea ;  and  when  winter,  or  died  of  the  contagious  dif* 
they  reached  the  frozen  mountains,  tempers  caufed  by  noxious  aliment 
whofe  bowels  were  impregnated  with  and  effluvia.  On  the  other  hand,  filh* 
immenfc  quantities  of  fulphur  and  ni*  whether  frefh  or  dry,  formed  a  prind* 
tre,  thefe  powerful  materials  endued  pal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  near 
them  with  fuch  adivity,  that  nothing  the  coafts,  befides  a  large  fupply  fbv 
could  efcape  any  more  than  withfland  the  inland  parts,  and  fufficient  to  bar* 
their  fury.  Cattle,  men,  houfes,  vil*  ter  for  com  and  other  foreign  necefik* 
lages,  every  thing  living  and  dead  ries.  But  as  misfortunes  feldom  come 
was  confunied  in  a  moment.  We  are  fingle,  the  fifherics  failed  of  their 
not  fumifhed  with  any  precife  account,  bounty  in  adegree  never  before  known  j 
either  of  the  extent  of  this  ravage,  or  and  the  length  and  feverity  of  the  en* 
of  the  time  of  its  continuance  ;  it  be*  fuing  winter  was  unexampled  even  an. 
ing  only  given  in  general  terms,  that  der  their  polar  fkies. 
leventcen  difthds  had  been  entirely  It  was  eifimated,  dtat  fivt-fixths  of 
ruined ;  but  whether  this  proceeded  the  cattle,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
from  the  immediate  adion,  or  whe*  fheep,  In  the  whole  iflaod  perifhed  } 
fher  it  concludes  the  coQfequent  ef*  and,  as  many  parts  were  out  of  the 
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reach  of  the  conflagration;;,  or  of  their 
apparent  effciSls,  it  may  from  thence 
be  judged  how  complete  the  defli  ac¬ 
tion  was  within  their  immediate  influ- 
encc.  The  people,  adjacent  to  the 
trading  towns  on  the  coads,  wete  re¬ 
lieved,  in  feme  degree,  from  the  pref- 
forc  of  the  general  calamity,  through 
the  bounty  which  Denmark  could  ill 
afibrd  to  beiiow,  under  the  great  and 
general  penury  which  prevailed  at 
home,  and  the  famine  which  at  the 
fame  time  was  raging  in  Norway.  But 
tfaofe  in  the  interior  par  r  were  cot  off 
from  all  help  $  for  their  horfes  having 
perifhed,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
means  of  drawing  fupplies  from  the 
coaics,  if  they  had  even  pofTefTed  thofe 
of  purcbaiing  them.  Thus  their  con¬ 
dition  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 
Befides  the  Ioffes  occafioned  by  famine 
and  diftempers,  great  numbers  have 
Ikce  abandoned  thofe  houl'es  and  farms 


which  their  anceflors  had  pofTeffed 
from  time  immemorial,  through  the 
impofEbility  of  replacing  their  flocks 
of  cattle.  It  would  feem  that  this 
flroke  would,  in  a  great  mcafure,  prove 
conclufivc  with  reipctd  to  the  future 
delHnyof  this  very  unfortunate  ifland; 
at  leall,  fb  far  as  relates  to  its  interior 
culture  and  habitation.  It  had  in  no 
degree  recovered  the  dellrudtion  of 
the  14th  century.  Before  that  fatal 
period,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  very 
populous,  and  was  held  in  no  fmaU 
eHimadon  by  the  nations  of  the  North 
on  account  of  its  learning.  The  peo. 
pie  are  likewiie  faid  to  have  pofleffed 
at  that  time  a  portion  of  haj^iinels  be. 
yond  what  could  have  been  expeifled 
from  their  climate  and  fttuation  ;  but 
to  which  the  innocency  of  their  pallo. 
ral  lives  feemed  tu  afiurd  no  liuall 
claim. 


An  Account  <^Englifh  and  French  Coins.  By  Dr  Prieftley ' 


The  Englifh  money,  though  the  1 
fame  names  do  bj'  no  means  cor-  < 
rdpond  to  the  fame  quantity  of  preci-  1 
ous  metal  as  formerly,  has  not  chang-  1 
ed  fo  much  as  the  money  of  moft  other  « 
coumries.  A  view  of  all  the  changes  ( 
which  the  flandard  of  our  money  has  ( 
ever  undergone,  I  fliall  prefent  to  you  : 
at  once,  in  a  uble  eKtra(fled  from  the  < 
account  lately  publiflied  of  EngHJh  1 
coins  by  the  fociety  of  antiquaries.  But  ( 
previous  to  this  it  will  be  proper  to  in-  i 
form  you,  that,  in  the  Saxon  times, 
a  fhilling  (at  one  time  at  leafl)  was  1 
reckoned  to  contain  frre -pence,  or  1 
pennyweights,  and  one  pound  contain-  i 
ed  forty-eight  fhillings,  which  is  the  ' 
£ime  numl^r  of  pence  that  a  pound  ; 
contains  now.  < 

However,  the  proportion  between 
rile  /hilling  and  either  the  penny  on  the  > 
one  hand,  or  the  pound  on  the  other, 
frems  not  to  have  been  fo  conilant  and  1 
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uniform  as  that  between  the  penny  and 
the  pound.  During  the  firll  race  of 
the  kings  of  France,  the  French  Jou^ 
or  fmlimg-,  appears,  upon  different  oc« 
cations,  to  have  contained  live,  twelve, 
twenty,  and  fony  pennies.  From  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  among  the  French, 
and  from  that  of  William  the  Conquer¬ 
or  among  the  Englilh,  the  propoitioa 
between  the  pound,  the  (hilling,  and  ‘ 
the  penny.  Teems  to  have  fc»cen  uniform* 
ly  the  fame  as  at  prefenrf . 

Though  a  diffeicnt  dillribution  of 
the  fiibdivifions  of  a  pound  was  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  Normans,  yet  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  brought  no  new 
weight  into  his  mint ;  but  the  fame 
weight  ufed  there  fome  ages  after,  and 
calljd  the  peund  of  tketooueref  London^ 
was  the  old  pound  of  the  Saxon  mooi- 
ers  before  the  conqueft.  This  pound 
was  lighter  than  the  pound  troy  by 
three  ounces.  It  was  divided  into  two 
hundred 
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hflndrcd  and  forty-pence,  and  confc- 
^uently  the  intriniic  value  of  that  fum 
In  weight  was  the  fame  as  the  value  '<f 
itty-eight  Ihillings  and  three  hair- 
pence  of  our  prcfsnt  coined  money. 

It  may  not  be  intproper  alio  to  pre- 
mife,  that  Edward  III.  was  the  firil 
of  our  kings  who  coined  any  gold  ; 
and  that  no  copper  was  coined  by  au- 
diority  before  James  I.  Thcfe  pieces 
were  not  called  fitrthiugi,  but  farthing 
ttkenst  and  all  people  were  at  liberty 
to  take  or  refufe  them.  Before  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  gold  was  ex¬ 
changed,  like  any  other  commodity, 
by  its  weight ;  and  before  the  time  of 
James  I.  copper  was  (tamped  by  any 
perfon  who  chafe  to  do  it. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  at  one 
view,  the  (tandard  of  our  diver  money 
as  to  goodnefs,  together  with  the  true 
welghtoftwo  hundred  and  fortypence, 
Gxty  groats,  or  twenty  (hillings,  mak¬ 
ing  the  pound  (terling  in  tale,  and  the 
prefent  intrindc  value  of  fo  much  diver 
as  was  refpedtively  contained  in  the 


fame  pound  (terling  at  the  feveral  times 
there  noted  in.  the  firit  column.  To 
this  is  alfo  added,  in  the  lad,  the  fame 
intrinfic  value  of  the  nominal  pound 
(terling,  expreded  in  decimals  of  our_ 
prdent  (terling  pound ;  whereby  the 
proportion  of  the  intrindc  value  of  any 
fum  of  money  mentioned  in  books,  to 
the  intrindc  value  of  fo  much  money 
as  it  is  now  called  by  the  fame  appel¬ 
lation,  may  immediately  be  known, 
and  the  prices  of  providons,  labour, 
aud  materials  in  former  times,  may 
readily  be  compared  with  the  different 
prices  which  the  like  providons,  la¬ 
bour,  and  mateiials,  are  found  to  bear 
at  this  day. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  eld  fter~ 
lingy  in  the  fec6nd  column  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  is,  that  eleven  ounces  two 
pennyweights  of  dne  diver,  were  con¬ 
tained  in  twelve  ounces  of  old  coin. 
The  numbers  which  exprefs  the  altera¬ 
tions  made  afterwards  (how  the  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  of  alloy  ufed  in  foms 
reigns.  , 


TABLE. 


Year  of 

the 

king’s 

Standard  of 

reign,  and  A 

D. 

Silver. 

Conqued 

1066 

Old  (Icrling 

Edward  1. 

•  300 

Ditto 

i8  Edw. 

III. 

>344 

Ditto 

20  ditto 

. 

>34*5 

Ditto 

27  ditto 

. 

*353 

Ditto 

13  Henry  IV. 

1412 

Ditto 

4  Edw. 

IV. 

14^4 

Ditto 

18  Hen. VIII. 

>527 

Ditto 

34  ditto 

. 

>5-^3 

w.  \oz. 

2i/<W. 

36  ditto 

- 

>545 

5 

2 

37  ditto 

- 

>546 

7 

2 

3  'Edw. 

VI. 

>549 

S 

2 

5  ditto 

. 

>55  > 

8 

2 

6  ditto 

>55^ 

0 

I 

I  Mary 

- 

>553 

0 

» 

2  Eliz. 

- 

t  s6o 

Old  (terling 

43 

- 

1601/ 

Ditto 

"  /  * 


yfii  Jk  :t  ijf  Ziigliili 

It  appeiri  that  in  tlic  rw;nty-ft;yCTith 
year  of  kin  j  I'Alwatkl  I!*.  1353,  when 
the  firft  confiderjble  cuinige  of  gold 
Wat  made  in  England,  line  fold  wat 
lated  in  our  cotni  at  eleven  timet  and 
ahoMi  one-fixth  pan  at  much  at  fine 
river.  Bat  even  thii  value  of  gold  wat 
thought  two  great  in  the  time  of  Hen* 
ry  IV.  and  the  fame  being  complained 
of,  by  the  regulationt  made  in  hit 
thineenth  yc.ir,  I4t2,  gold  came  to 
be  exchanged  fur  ten  timet  and  ahont 
a  third  of  ah  equal  quantity  of  fiirrr. 
In  the  founh  rear  of  Edward  I V.  1 464, 
gold  was  again  valued  at  a  little  more 
tnan  elcrrn  times  the  jwice  of  filver. 
During  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
next  following  there  was  fcarce  awy 
alteration  made  in  the  proportional  va¬ 
lue  of  the  two  metals,  excepting  only 
in  the  times  of  confufion,  between  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VIIl.  and 
the  laft  of  Edward  VI.  .'tnd  by  the 
indentures  of  the  forty-third  year  of 
queen  Elizabeth*  and  thofe  of  the  fird 
of  king  James,  1 603,  the  pound  weight 
of  fine  gold  in  the  coin  was  yet  rated 
at  fomewhat  Icfs  than  eleven  pounds 
■weight  of  filver.  But  foon  after  that 
time  the  piice  of  gold  was  fenlibly  ad- 
s-anced,  the  pound  v/eight  of  it  being 
valued  in  the  indentures  of  the  fecond 
year  of  king  James  at  more  than  twelve 
pounds  and  an  ounce ;  and  in  the 
fcventeenih  year  of  the  fame  king,  at 
more  than  thirteen  pounds  four  ounces 
and  three  ix:npy  weights  of  fine  filver. 
When  guineas  came  fird  to  be  coined 
for  twenty  Ihilling  pieces,  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  Charles  II.  >663,  the 
pound  of  fine  gold  was  made  equiva¬ 
lent  to  fourteen  i>ounds  fi  /e  ounces  dx- 
teen  pennyweights  and  nine  grains  of 
fine  falver ;  which  value  (by  tlie  run- 
ning  of  guineas  as  they  now  do  for 
twenty-one  drillings  each )  is  yet  far¬ 
ther  advanced  to  fifteen  pounds  tWo 
ounces  ten  pennyweights  and  feven 
grains  of  the  fame  filver. 

!(.  The  Scots  nooney  pound  contained, 


and  trench  t’Wvr. 

from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Eird, 
to  that  of  Robert  Bmec,  a  pound  of 
filver  of  the  Ume  weight  and  finenrlt 
with  the  Enplilh  pound  llerlmg.  I'htir 
pound  and  penny  now  contain  alwut  a 
ihirty-fixth  part  ol  their  original  va¬ 
in."  *. 

I  fav  mg  thus  exhiluted  t  view  of  the 
focrcfi.vc  changes  «  I  the  Englilh  com 
to  the  itrefeiit  lir.tc,  I  Ih.ill  tndeavour 
to  afeertain  the  pro|M>ttiun  that  money 
has  from  time  to  time  l>oine  to  com- 
moditier,  by  means  of  the  prices  of 
things  taken  at  proper  intcivals,  from 
the  times  of  the  Saxons  down  to  our 
own. 

In  the  yrat  712  a.nd  727  an  ewe 
and  lamb  were  rated  at  one  (billing 
Saxon  money  till  a  fortnight  after 
Eadcr.  Between  900  and  icxx),  two 
hydes  of  land,  each  containing  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  were 
fold  for  one  hundred  flullings.  Id 
1000,  by  king  Ethelred’s  laws,  a 
hurfe  was  r.tted  at  thirty  (hillings,  a 
mare,  or  a  colt  of  a  year  old,  at  tweiw 
ty  fliinings,  a  mule,  or  young  afs,  at 
twelve  ihillings,  an  ox  at  thirty  pence, 
a  cow  at  twenty-four  pence,  a  fwine 
eight  ]>ence,  a  Ihecp  at  one  (hilling. 
In  1043,  ^  quarter  of  wheat  was  fold 
for  fixry  pence.  From  thefe,  and  fome 
other  (imilar  facts,  it  is  computed  that 
in  the  Saxon  times,  there  was  ten  times 
lefs  money  in  proportion  to  commo¬ 
dities  than  at  prefent.  Their  nomi¬ 
nal  fpccics,  therefore,  being  about 
three  times  higher  than  ours,  the  price 
of  every  thing,  according  to  our  pre- 
feot  language,  muft  be  reckoned  thirty 
times  cheaper  than  it  is  now. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Con* 
queror  commodities  were  t.n  times 
cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent ;  from 
which  we  cannot  help  forming  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
that  king.  For  the  revertue  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  was  four  hundred 
rhoufand  pounds  per  annum,  every 
pound  being  equal  to  that  v/eight  of 
filver. 


t 


*  Sinitli  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  I.  p.  59.  41. 
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£l»cr.  Confcqueotly  tIk  whole  may 
be  edimared  at  one  mi'lion  two  hon 
dreJ  ihuutand  pnundi  et  the  piefcnt 
rompMUtioo  ;  a  fjm  which,  cocfidrr* 
mg  the  different  value  of  money  be* 
t  veen  that  {•eiKHi  and  the  prefer t 
time,  wai  cfluiv.ilent  to  twelve  mil* 
l.onf  of  mcdcro  eifimatun. 

The  m  id  nectifiry  commcdiiiei 
do  not  feeni  to  have  a<l»anced  their 
price  from  W.ll.am  the  Conqueror  to 
Kuhird  1. 

'1  iie  otice  of  com  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  \va«  near  half  the  mciii 
price  in  our  times.  Difhop  Fleetwood 
has  lhawn.that  in  the  ycat  1 24c, which 
was  in  this  reign,  four  pounds  thineen 
fh.llings  and  nine>pence  was  worth  a* 
bout  Er'ty  pounds  of  our  prefent  nio* 
oey.  About  the  latter  end  of  this 
reign  Robert  de  Hay,  reQor  of  Soul- 
dern,  agiced  to  receive  one  hundred 
fhillings  to  purchafe  to  hinfe'if  and 
fuccciTsr  the  annual  rent  of  five  (hill¬ 
ings,  in  full  compenfation  of  an  acre 
of  corn. 

Butcher’s  meat,  in  the  time  of 
the  great  fcarcity  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  was,  by  a  parliamentary  or¬ 
dinance,  fold  three  times  cheaper  than 
at  prefent  ;  poultry  fomewhat  tower, 
becaufe  being  now  coniidcred  as  a  de¬ 
licacy,  it  has  rifen  beyond  its  propor¬ 
tion.  The  mean  price  of  corn  in  this 
period  was  half  the  prefent  value,  and 
tlie  mean  price  of  cattle  one-eighth. 

In  the  next  reign,  which  was  that 
of  Edward  III.  the  moft  neceflaty 
commodities  were,  in  general,  about 
three  or  four  times  cheaper  than  they 
arc  at  prefent. 

In  tliefe  times  knights,  who  ferved 
on  horfcback  in  the  army,  had  two 
(hillings  a  day,  and  a  foot  archer  fix- 
pence  ;  which  lafi  would  now  be  equal 
to  a  crown  a  day.  This  pay  has  con¬ 
tinued  nearly  thy  fame  nominally  (on¬ 
ly  that  in  the  4ine  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  the  pay  of  the  horfc  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  two  (hillings  and  fix-pcoce, 
and  that  of  the  foot  to  one  Hulling  ; 
V0J..VIII.  No.  46.  ^ 
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though  it  was  reduced  again  at  the  Rc« 
Auration)  but  foldiers  were  prupor- 
tuuuSly  of  a  better  rank  formerly. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  corn  wat 
■bout  half  Its  prefent  value,  other  cora- 
ntodiiics  much  cheaper.  Difhop  Meet- 
wood  has  determined,  from  a  moll  ac¬ 
curate  eoni'ideraiion  of  every  eircum- 
fiance,  that  five  pounds  in  this  reign 
was  equivalent  to  twenty-eight,  or 
thirty,  DOW. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  many 
commodities  were  three  times  at  cheap 
here,  and  in  all  Europe,  as  they  are 
at  prefent ;  there  having  been  a  great 
incicafe  of  gold  and  filver  in  Eumtin  ' 
fince  his  time,  occafioncd  by  the  dif- 
covery  of  America. 

The  commodities  whofe  price  has 
rifen  the  moft  fincc  before  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  arc  butcher’s  me  t, 
fowls  and  fi(h ;  efpecially  the  latter. 
And  the  reafon  why  corn  was  always 
much  dearer  in  pioportion  to  other 
eatables,  according  to  their  prices  at 
piefent,  is,  that  in  early  times  agri¬ 
culture  was  little  underftood.  It  re¬ 
quired  more  labour  and  expence,  and 
was  more  precarious  than  it  is  at  pte- 
fent.  Indeed,  notwithftanding  the 
high  price  of  corn  in  the  times  we  arc 
fpeaking  of,  the  railing  of  it  fo  little 
anl’wer^  the  expence,  that  agricul¬ 
ture  was  almoft  univerfally  quitted  for 
grazing  ;  which  was  more  profitable, 
notwithftanding  the  low  price  of  butch¬ 
er’s  meat.  So  that  there  was  conftant 
occafioh  for  ftatutes  to  reftrain  grazing, 
and  to  promote  agriculture ;  and  no  effec¬ 
tual  teroedy  was  found  till  the  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  fincc 
which,  above  ten  times  more  corn  has 
been  raifed  in  this  country  than  before. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  and  confequently  that  of  o- 
ther  neceffaries  of  life,  was  not  lower, 
but  rather  higher,  than  at  prefent ; 
wool  is  not  two-thirds  of  the  value  it 
was  then  ;  the  finer  manufaftures  hav¬ 
ing  rather  funk  m  price  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  art  and  iuduftry,  notw  th- 
’  n  .  ftanding 
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(landing  the  incrcafe  «f  money.  Batch¬ 
er’s  meat  was  higher  than  at  prefent. 
Prince  Henry  made  an  allowance  of 
near  four-pence  per  pound  for  all  the 
beef  and  mutton  ufed  in  his  family. 
This  may  be  true  with  refpect  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  the  price  of  butcher’s  meat 
in  the  country,  which  does  not  even 
now  much  exceed  this  price  at  a  me¬ 
dium,  has  certainly  greatly  incrcafcd 
>of  late  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
nonhern  counties. 

The  French  money  has  fuffered 
much  more  by  the  diminution  of  its 
value  than  the  Englilh.  Voltaire  gives 
the  following  general  account  of  it. 
The  numeraty  pound  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  was  twelve  ounces  of  hi- 
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ver.  This  pound  wa*  divided  Into 
twenty  fols,  and  the  fol  into  twelve 
deniers.  In  Europe  that  fol,  which 
was  equal  to  a  crov/n  at  prefent,  i» 
now  no  more  than  a  light  piece  of 
copper,  withamixtuie  of  at  mod  one- 
eleventh  of  hirer.  The  livre  which 
formerly  reprefented  twelve  ounces  of 
hlver,  is  in  France  no  mote  than  twen¬ 
ty  copper  fols,  and  the  denier  is  one- 
third  of  chat  bafe  coin  wc  call  a  liard. 
Whereas  a  pound  llerling  is  worth  a- 
bout  twenty-two  francs  of  France,  and 
the  Dutch  jiound  is  nearly  equal  ro 
twelve.  But  the  following  table  will 
exhibit  all  the  fucctiBve  changes  of 
the  French  livre  in  a  more  particular 
and  dilUndl  manner. 


ItEICNS. 

Datis. 

Value  of  the  Money  in  tl;e  prcfei 
Money  of  France. 

Charlemagne  from  -  - 

763  to  1 1 1 3 

66  Livres.  8  Sols. 

0  Dei 

Lewis  VI.  VH.  -  - 

<113  to  1158 

18 

*3 

6 

Philip  Auguftus  -  - 

1223 

*9 

18 

4f 

St  Lewis  and  Philip  the  7 
Hardy  ...  -  J 

1226 

(8 

4 

1 1 

Philip  the  Fair  -  -  - 

CO 

*7 

*9 

0 

Lewis  Hutin  and  Philip) 
the  Long  -  -  -  5 

*3>3 

18 

8 

10 

Charles  the  Fair  -  -  - 

1321 

*7 

3 

7 

Philip  de  Valois  -  «  - 

*344 

*4 

1 1 

10 

John 

*3% 

9 

*9 

Charles  V.  -  -  -  - 

1380 

9 

9 

8 

Charles  VI.  ...  - 

1422 

7 

2 

3 

Charles  VII.  -  -  -  - 

1461 

5 

*j 

9 

Lewis  XI.  ...  - 

*483 

4 

*9 

7 

Charles  VUI.  -  -  - 

*497 

4 

10 

7 

Lewis  XII.  ...  - 

*5*4 

3 

*9 

8 

Francis  I.  .... 

1546 

3 

1 1 

2 

Henry  II.  and  Francis  II. 

*559 

3 

6 

Charles  IX . 

*574 

2 

18 

7 

Henry  III.  -  -  .  - 

*589 

2 

12 

1 1 

Henry  IV.  .... 

161 1 

2 

8 

0 

Lewis  XIII.  -  .  - 

1642 

I 

*5 

3 

Lewis  XIV.  .... 

*7*5* 

I 

4 

1 1 

Lewis  XV.  .... 

172© 

0 

8 

0 

Prefent  Livre  ... 

1720 

1 

0 

0 

Voltaire  alfo  gives  us  the  following  putations  made  by  feveral  confiderable 
«feful  caution  with  refpedt  to  the  com-  French  writers.  Rollin,  Fleury,  and 
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all  the  mod  ufeful  writers,  when  they 
would  exprefs  the  value  of  talents, 
mina:  and  I'elferces,  compute  by  an 
cllimate  made  before  the  death  of  CoU 
bert.  But  the  meik  of  eight  ounces, 
which  was  then  worth  twenty -fix 
franks,  ten  fcU,  is  now  worth  forty- 
nine  livres  ten  fols ;  a  difference  which 
amounts  to  near  one  half.  Without 
remembering  this  vailation,  we  fhould 
have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the 
Itrcngth  of  ancient  (fates.  See. 

The  changes  in  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  money  and  commodities  in 
I’lance  may  eafily  be  imagined  to  have 
kept  pace  p-Ttiy  nearly  with  tbofe  in 
England,  and  tlierefore  need  not  be 
particularly  pointed  out.  According¬ 
ly,  Voltaire  obfert  es  that  all  provifions 
were  eight  .or  ten  times  cheaper  in 
,  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money 
in  Charlemagne’s  time  ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  very  accu¬ 
rately,  when  he  fays  that  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XI.  who  was  cotempoiary 
with  Edward  IV.  money,  meaning  of 
the  fame  ffandard,  was  worth  about 
double  of  what  it  is  at  prefent,  and 
alfo  that  it  was  of  the  fame  value  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  who  reign¬ 
ed  in  the  laff  year  of  James  I.  and  the 
beginning  of  Charles  I.  For  betwixt 
thofe  two  reigns  was  an  interval  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  which 
was  the  difeovery  of  America,  which 
cccafioned  the  greatelf  general  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  proportion  between  money 
and  commodities  that  ever  was  made 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  reign,  therefore,  the  value  of 
money  niuft  have  been  much  greater, 
and  perhaps  in  the  latter  reign  lefs, 
than  he  makes  it.  At  prefent  the 
prices  of  commodities  are  higher  in 
England  than  in  France,  betides  that 
the  poor  people  of  France  live  upon 
much  lefs  than  the  poor  in  England, 
and  their  armies  are  maintained  at  lefs 
expence.  It  is  computed  by  Mr 
Hume,  that  a  Britifli  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  men  is  maintained  at  near  as 
great  an  expence  as  fixty  thoufand  in 


Ftance,  and  that  the  Englifh  fleet  in 
the  war  of  1741  required  as  much  mo¬ 
ney  to  (upport  it  as  all  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions  in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
However,  all  that  we  can  conclude 
from  this  lalf  article  is,  that  money  is 
much  more  plentiful  in  Europe  at  pre¬ 
fect  than  it  was  in  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  com¬ 
mon  interefi  whicii  the  Jews  had  for 
their  money,  Voltaire  fays,  was  twen¬ 
ty  per  cent.  But  with  regard  to  this 
we  muft  confider  the  great  contempt 
that  nation  was  always  held  in,  the 
large  contributions  they  were  frequent¬ 
ly  obliged  to  pay,  the  rilk  they  run  of 
never  receiving  the  prineipal,  the  fre¬ 
quent  confifeation  of  all  their  cffca$, 
and  the  violent  perfeeutions  to  which 
they  were  expofed  ;  in  which  ciicum- 
flances  it  was  impolllble  for  them  to 
lend  money  at  all  unlefs  for  a  mod  ex¬ 
travagant  interefi,  and  much  dilpro- 
portioned  to  its  real  value.  Before 
thp  difeovery  of  America,  and  the 
plantation  of  our  colonies,  the  interefi 
of  money  was  generally  twelve  per 
cent,  all  over  Europe  ;  and  it  has  been 
growing  gradually  lefs  fince  that  time, 
till  it  is  now  geneially  about  four  or 
five. 

When  fums  of  money  arc  faid  to  be 
raifed  by  a  whole  people,  in  order  to 
form  a  juft  eftimate  of  it,  we  muft 
take  into  confideration  not  only  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metal  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftandard  of  the  coin,  ami 
the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  coin 
to  the  commodities,  but  alfo  the  num¬ 
ber  and  riches  of  the  people*  who  raife 
it.  For  admitting  the  two  circum- 
ftances  which  have  been  already  ex¬ 
plained  to  be  the  fame  ;  Hill  populous 
and  rich  countries  will  much  more  ea- 
fily  raife  any  certain  fum  of  money 
than  one  that  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
chiefly  by  poor  people.  This  circum- 
ftance  greatly  adds  to  our  furprife  at 
the  vaft  fums  of  money  raifed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  who  had  a  reve¬ 
nue  nearly  in  value  equal  to  twelve 
n  2  milliQns 
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millions  rf  pounds  of  our  money  (al¬ 
lowance  being  made  for  the  ilandard 
of  coin,  and  the  proportion  it  bore  to 
commodities)  from  a  country  not  near 
fu  populous  or  rich  as  England  is  at 
preftnt.  Indeed  the  accounts  hiilo- 
lians  give  ns  of  the  revenues  of  this 
prince,  and  the  treafure  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him,  are  barely  credible. 

Next  to  judging  of  the  real  value  of 
fums  of  money  mentioned  by  bidori* 


ans,  it  is  of  importance  to  hive  juft 
ideas  of  the  meajures  of  length  and  o. 
pacity,  which  occut  in  tficm.  But 
tlicfe  are  fubjedt  to  little  variation,  fa 
that  the  common  tables  of  thofe  things, 
whether  adapted  to  the  prefent  or 
former  times  ;  to  our  own  or  remote 
nations,  are  fufficient  for  the  purj;ole 
of  reading  hiftory,  and  rerjuirc  no  il, 
luftradon. 


Injlances  of  Public  Ingratitifde  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

SIR*,. 

By  a  Lw  peculiar  to  the  Perfians,  tion,  that  he  will  follow  inconfiderate. 

it  was  ordained,  that  the  vice,  or  ly,  cither  to  good  or  bad  aftions,  the 
inotc  properiy  the  fin,  of  ingratitude,  leader  who  can  artfully  perfuade  the 
ll'.f'uld  be  feverely  punirtied.  To  the  multitude  to  adopt  him  as  their  foie 
icclitude  of  this  decree,  and  to  the  con-  direiflor  ?  Whatever  be  the  caufe,  the 
demn  itioo  of  a  crime  which  indicates  fai51  is  evident,  that,  in  all  ages  of  the 
extreme  depravity  of  mind  and  grofs  world,  men,  as  citizens^  have  been 
corruption  of  generous  fentiments,  e-  guilty  of  the  crime,  which,  as  indivi- 
very  individual  of  liberal  manners  im-  ;/«j/f,they  deteft, — the  crime  of 
mediately  afllnts.  Whence  then  can  titiide  to  Public  Bc  efaSiort.  Wljen 
it  atife,  that  men  think  fo  properly  as  the  artificer,  the  trader,  the  merchant, 
individuals,  but  fo  inconhllently  as  the  gentleman,  leaves  each  of  them 
members  of  fociety  ?  From  what  caufe  his  retirement  at  home,  and  mix  all 
can  it  proceed,  that  we  judge  fo  right-  in  one  common  multitude,  as  rivers 
ly  in  our  private  cajiacities,  but  betray  by  their  conflux  with  the  ocean,  they 
fo  mucli  error  in  public  lituation  ?  By  retain  no  longer  each  his  own  peculiar 
what  cafuillry  arc  we  duped  to  believe,  qualities  ;  conflderation  of  the  didtatei 


that  vice  in  the  individual  is  not  vice 
in  the  citizen  ;  or  that,  however  in- 


which  guided  the  private  life  of  each 
is  totally  abandoned  ;  we  are  hence 


difpenfable  fome  virtues  nay  be  in  our  to  contemplate  no  longer  the  indivir 
condudf  towards  thofe  with  whom  we  dual  man,  but  the  colleftcd  mafs — and 
are  concerned  in  the  dailyiutercourfe  of  that  is  “  bellua  multorum  capitum,” 
life,  yet  are  thefe  very  virtues  in  no  in  its  fickle  humours  and  violent  pro¬ 
degree  obligatory  ia  affairs  of  a  politi-  cecdings.  Whether  honours  are  foli- 
cal  nature  ?  Is  it  among  the  inconver  cited,  or  puniihraents  deprecated,  the 
niences  of  fociety  (for,  alas!  “Nil  “  cl  vium  ardor jubei.tium"  At- 
prodefl  quod  non  laedere  polfit  idem,’*  tcrmlnes  the  affair,  regardlefs  of  for- 
and  fociety  has  its  concomitant  evils  ! )  mer  fervices  and  paft  merit  in  the  oh- 
that  men,  who,  taken  feparatcly,are  vir-  jedl,  whofe  caufe  is  left  to  popular  de* 
tuous,  fhould,  when  collevlcd  in  num-  cifion.  The  language  of  the  Poet, 
bers,  forget  right  principles  ?  Is  it  one  Ploravere  fuis  non  rtfponderc  favorem 
among  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  Fperatum  meritis —  Hoiulib.  ii  ep- 1. 
mao’s  catural  tendency  to  fubordina-  is  applicable  oot  only  to  the  heroes  par> 

ticulaily 

•  AddrelTcd  to  the  Edit,  of  the  Cent.  Moy. 
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ticularly  fjjccified  in  that  palTagc,  but 
to  rl:e  vaiiant  and  wife  io  many  ages 
and  countries. 

Wltat  did  the  trophies  at  Marathon 
avail  Miltiades  i  The  fealonuble  vi¬ 
gour  rmd  magnanimous  exertions  by 
w'hich  he  gained  a  glorious  vi^ory  over 
the  Perbarii,  could  not  fecure  him  from 
the  refentnicnt  of  his  citizens,  on  the 
ft'iure  of  an  expedition  againll  Paros. 
Ly  a  lentence  urjult  and  cruel,  he  was 
fired  in  a  fum  which  exceeded  bis  for¬ 
tune  :  unable  therefore  to  difeharge  the 
ir.ulft,  he  w;'s  caft  into  prifen,  where, 
to  the  eternal  difgrace  of  Athens,  be¬ 
ing  left  witliout  a  iiiend  to  icdcem 
him,  he  di«d  of  his  wounds  received 
io  the  fei  vice  of  his  country. 

To  what  putpofc  was  it,  with  regard 
to  public  favour,  that  Aiiltidcs  by*.ii3 
integrity  gained  the  appcllationof  juft? 
Not  the  valour  and  wifdom  which  he 
bad  difplayed  at  Marathon,  nor  the  up¬ 
right  conduit  which  he  had  always  fo 
remarkab  y  obferved  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  could  fnieid  him  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  jealoufy,  or  fupport  him  firm 
in  public  eftcem.  Even  the  brave  and 
virtuous  Anilides  could  not  efcape 
ollracifin  ! 

It  was  Themiflocles,  who  at  S  tla- 
mis  defeated  the  navies  of  Afia,  and 
feverely  humbled  the  pride  of  the  infa¬ 
tuated  Xerxes.  It  was  Tbemiflocles 
who  tailed  Athens  from  the  dull,  to 
be  a  city  fplcndid  and  powerful.  It 
was  Themiflocles  who  rendered  the 
Hate  of  Athens  far  fuperior  to  every 
other  republic  in  Greece.  Yet  even 
this  Themlftocles  became  afterwards 
the  viilim  of  popular  fury,  and  was 
compelled  to  feek  refuge  in  the  court 
of  the  Perllan  monarch  1 

Banilhed  from  Athens,  and  dread¬ 
ing  the  alTault  of  Macedonian  purfuers, 
Dcmofthencs  put  an  end  to  his  exill- 
ence  by  poifoo.  How  Lafe  was  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Athenians,  to  be¬ 
tray  a  citizen  whofe  whole  life  had 
been  fpent  in  oppollng  the  ambition  and 
intrigues  of  Macedonian  princes !  But 
wc  caooot  wonder  that  the  people 


(hould  be  treacherous,  when  eve* 
Phocion,  the  g'.od  as  be  was  called, 
could  be  falfe  and  perfidious  to  the 
vciy  man  who  had  been  inllrumental 
in  elevating  him  to  rank  and  authority. 

1'hc  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians 
had  long  diiputed  the  empire  of  the 
fca  :  Timotheus,  by  a  dectlive  vidlory 
over  the  Lacedemonians,  obliged  them 
to  acknowledge  the  Athenians  lup^- 
rior  in  that  clement.  But  the  fervices 
of  this  commander  were  Icon  forgotten, 
and  his  countrymen  punifhed  him  by 
fine,  at  the  indigation  of  an  artful  facr 
tion. 

Pafs  we  from  Greeks  to  Romans.-.*- 
We  hear  Camillas  btfeeching  the  Gods 
that  his  ungrateful  country  might  fooa 
deplore  the  lofs  of  him*  To  his  mo¬ 
ther,  wife,  and  children,  Coriolanuf 
bids  adieu,  driven  as  he  was  into  per* 
petual  exile  by  the  violence  of  Sicini- 
us  and  bis  turbulent  colleagues.  Scipt* 
enumerates,  with  that  confidence  and 
pride  which  confeious  worth  will  ever 
infpire,  his  aflions  performed  for  the 
Roman  (fate ;  yet  do  the  Peiilii  per- 
lift  in  their  invidious  profecution,  tiU 
the  indignity  of  fuch  meafures  pro¬ 
voked  even  Tiberius  Semproniu 5  Grac¬ 
chus  (inimicid  as  he  was  to  Scipio  oe 
other  accounts,)  with  (pitit  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  to  exclaim,  “  Tribunes,  fhaU 
the  conqueror  of  Afia  crouch  under 
your  feet  ?  Was  it  for  this  he  over¬ 
threw  and  routed  four  mull  renowned 
generals,  four  armies  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  in  Spain  i  Hath  he  taken  Sy- 
pbax,  conquered  Annihal,  made  Car¬ 
thage  tributary,  removed  Antiochu* 
beyond  Mount  Taurus,  for  this — t* 
be  at  laft  fubTiilfive  to  the  Petilii,  and 
for  you  to  triumph  over  P.  Afiicanus  } 
Shall  no  merits  of  their  own,  nor  ho¬ 
nours  conferred  by  you,  ever  place 
illultrious  men  in  a  fafe  and  almoft  fiu* 
cred  refuge,  where  their  old  age  may 
reft,  if  not  with  refpeift,  yet  at 
without  injury  ?  Scipio  lo  af-cted 
by  the  ingratitude  of  tlie  tribuiiuiai 
party,  that  he  retired  from  Rome  »o 
Linceraum,  and  directed  his 

to 
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to  bary  him  there,  that  his  funeral 
might  not  be  performed  in  his  thank- 
lels  country. 

The  faying  which  was  ufed  by  Sci- 
pio’s  friends,  “  That  two  of  the  great- 
eft  cities  in  the  world  were  found  to  be 
ungrateful  at  the  fame  time  to  their 
chief  commanders,”  reminds  us  of  An- 
ribal. — However  paradoxical  the  opi¬ 
nion  may  be,  there  is  neverthelefs 
good  rcafon  to  fuppole  Annibal  a  man 
neither  fo  cruel,  nor  perfidious,  nor 
impious,  as  Livy  and  the  Roman 
hiftorians  have  reprefented  him.  It 
fhould  be  remembered,  that  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  a  moft  im¬ 
placable  hatred  ;  and  that  this  hatred, 
heightened  by  the  enemy’s  fucceffes, 
and  added  to  the  partiality  which  eve¬ 
ry  writer  naturally  feels  for  his  own 
country,  provoked  the  Roman  hifto¬ 
rians  to  calumniate,  without  temper 
or  juftice,  the  Carthaginian  General. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  probable, 
that  a  commander,  with  all  the  vices 
imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies,  fliould 
be  able  to  keep  together,  for  fo  long 
a  period,  an  army  compofed  of  troops 
drawn  from  fo  many  difterent  quarters. 
But,  however  the  Romans  may  have 
judged  of  his  charadler,  whatever  his 
conduct  may  have  been  towards  them, 
from  his  own  countrymen  he  merited 
the  higheft  admiration,  he  deferved 
the  moft  honourable  rewards.  Yet 
what  reconjpence  did  Hanno’s  fa^lion 
procure  for  the  labours  and  fuccefl’es 
of  this  veteran,  gallant  beyond  ex¬ 
ample,  till  he  wintered  at  Capua  ?  To 
ruin  Annibal,  the  interefts  of  his 
country  were  facrificed  by  that  turbu¬ 
lent,  invidious  demagogue  ;  for  it  was 
H  inno  that  dragged  the  leader  of  their 
armies  from  the  very  quarter  where 
the  Romans  could  be  moil  fenfibly  af- 
fefted  by  a  harrafting  war,  from  the 
heart  of  Italy,  which  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  had  ravaged  for  more  than  fix- 
tecn  years ;  it  was  Hanno,  that  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  party  compelled 
Annibal,  in  his  old  age,  to  flee  dif- 
guifed  from  Carthage.  The  generous 


Scipio  refpedled  his  enemy :  at  their 
conference  before  their  final  engagement 
he  took  the  hand  of  his  adverfary ; 
when  he  had  conquered  Annibal,  he 
demanded  not  his  being  banillied,  as 
a  condition  of  peace,  nor  did  he  in- 
fult  over  the  misfortunes  of  the  van- 
quiihed  hero:  when  he  met  Ijim  in  exile 
at  Ephefus,  Scipio  converfed  with  him 
freely  and  familiarly.  The  brave  love 
fortitude  even  in  an  enemy.  From 
Hanno,  from  the  defperate  faction  that 
was  working  the  ruin  of  their  devoted 
city,  did  Annibal  experience  the  ef- 
fc<fts  of  malevolence  and  iniquity. 

On  their  deliverance  from  the  maf- 
facre  and  conflagration  which,  with 
his  profligate  accomplices,  that  moft 
nefarious  of  villains,  Catiline,  had 
meditated  to  put  in  execution,  the  Ro. 
man  people  hailed  Cicero  with  the 
moft  exalted  of  all  titles,  they  faluted 
him  as  the  father  of  his  country.  But 
how  fad  was  the  reverfc  of  fortune 
which  in  fome  few  years  fucceeded  ! 
He,  who  had  been  “  condudled  home 
in  a  kind  of  triumph  by  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Senate  and  the  Rnights  ;  he, 
for  whom  the  ftreets  had  been  illumi¬ 
nated,  that  women  and  children  at 
the  windows  and  tops  of  houfes  might 
fee  him  pafs  ;  he,  whom  the  multitude 
had  proclaimed  their  faviour  and  deli¬ 
verer,”  (fee  Middleton,  vol  I.  p.  231.) 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  retreat  pre- 
clp'itatcly  from  the  city,  in  fear  of  his 
life  ;  was  condemned  to  banifhment 
by  an  illegal  fentence  ;  was  fpoiled  of 
his  moft  valuable  poiTellions  ;  was  af- 
failed  by  every  engine  of  malice  which 
could  be  railed  againft  him  by  Clodi- 
us,  that  patron  of  incendiaries  and 
aftaflins,  that  friend  and  companion  of 
gambling  (harpers,  infamous  Senators 
and  beggarly  Knights — the  moft  con¬ 
temptible  Icoundrels  of  Rome.”  ( See 
Middleton,  vol,  I.  pp.  266,  267.) 
The  bafenefs  of  the  wretch  who  had 
occafioned  his  banilhment,  the  infin- 
cerity  of  his  friends  in  the  hour  of 
diftrefs,  the  mutability  of  the  people, 
who  could  be  fo  far  changed,  in  theLr 
optmc;i 
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opinion  and  edeem  for  him,  as  to  ac-  Vertot’s  Hlft.  Revol.  Rom.  vol.  II. 
t^uiefcc  in  meafures  fo  iniquitous  ;  all  p.  314^) 
tiiefc  circumdances  aggravated  the  for- 
rows  of  the  fallen  ftatefman. 

Inftances  of  Public  Ingratitude,  re¬ 
corded  in  the  hittoiies  of  Greece  or 


Men  are  ftill  governed  by  the  £ime 
paiTions  now  as  in  former  ages  ;  and, 
in  (imilar  (ituations,  their  adions  are 
nearly  (imilar.  We  of  this  day  are 


Rome,  are  particularly  (Irilting  to  us,  walking  the  (bge  of  ;||he  fame  theatre 
bccaufe  they  happened  in  free  govern-  on  which  our  ancellors  trod :  we  are 
ments.  In  free  governments,  notwith-  but  playing  over  again,  with  a  ftnall 
(landing  the  cabals  of  the  more  noble  variety  of  modification,  the  parts  which 
citizens,  the  body  of  the  people  will,  they  (uppoited.  If  it  be  juflly  remark¬ 
on  all  important  occafions,  carry  irre-  ed,  that  “  Nil  dirflum,  quod  non  dic- 
fidible  force.  That  force  the  people  turn  prius,”  it  may  with  equal  propri- 
of  Athens  and  Rome  often  exerted  ety  be  affirmed,  that  “  Nil  aflum, 
when  felf-interefi  was  concerned  :  but,  quod  non  arflum  prius.”  It  is  from 
when  a  perfon  of  iiluflrious  chara^cr  the  immutable  uniformity  of  leading 
either  petitioned  for  dignities,  or  fup-  principles  which  enter  into  the  origi- 
plicated  for  acquittal,  the  combined  nal  conditution  of  the  human  mind, 
nniltitude  confidered  not  the  merits  of  and  from  the  (imilarity  of  men’s  con- 
him  who  courted  their  favour,  or  beg-  duft  under  circumftances  which  bear 
ged  their  mercy ;  where  caprice,  or  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  that  hi(^ 
motives  of  a  corrupt  nature,  too  pre-  tory  becomes  inllrud>ive.  From  an- 
valent  in  popular  affcmblics,  chanced  cient  records  may  be  drawn  examples 
to  dire^,  thither  with  infatuation  they  applicable,  and  therefore  falutary,  to 
hurried  and  decided  on  the  quedion,  the  generation  now  exiding.  Statef* 
without  the  fmallell  regard  for  judice  men,  for  inllance,  having  the  fame 
or  gratitude  to  him  who  had  been  their  fpccies  of  beings  to  dired  in  this  which 
benefaflor  ;  without  the  lead  concern  their  prcdecelFors  hud  in  pall  centu- 
for  public  welfare,  or  national  honour,  rics,  may  (according  to  the  forms  of 
So  much  foundation  is  there  to  fup-  their  refpeflive  governments)  adopt 
port  Murk  Anthony’s  reflexions,  re-  from  antiquity  maxims  for  adminidra- 
proachful  as  they  are 1  would  ne-  tion  :  thence,  too,  they  may  be  ad- 
vet  advife  you  to  coDfumc(  your  money)  moniihed  not  to  confide  much  in  po- 
in  largcfTcs  and  gratifications,  as  im-  pular  favour,  nor  to  make  that  the  foie 
prudent  as  they  are  ufelefs.  You  know  rule  of  their  meafures.  The  love  of 
that  the  people  is  a  monder,  who  takes  virtue  for  virtue’s  fake,  and  zeal  for 
on  all  (ides,  that  is  never  to  be  fatis-  public  welfare  on  dilintereded  princi- 


iied,  and  who  never  repaid  the  good 
offices  of  our  citizens  but  with  the 
baled  ingratitude.  And  as  for  yon 
(fuid  he  to  Caefar  OXavianus,)  who 
have  read  the  hidory  of  the  Grecian 
common-wealths,  have  you  not  obferv- 
ed  therein,  that  all  the  people’s  fa¬ 
vourites  are  Ihort-lived  ;  and  that  it  is 
building  on  a  bog,  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  one’s  fortune  on  the  tran- 
iieat  favour  of  a  vile  populace  F”  (See 


pies,  thefe  in  themfelves  will  bedow 
a  glorious  reward,  in  the  exalted  con- 
feioufnefs  of  endeavours  for  real  ex¬ 
cellence  :  fuch  reward  whoever  la¬ 
bours  to  atuin,  he  is  the  true  patriot. 

Confulque  non  unlus  anni, 

Sed  quoties  bonus  atque  (idus 
Judex  honeftum  prxtuUt  utili,  et 
Krjecit  alto  dona  nocentlum 
\>-uItu - 


Yours,  See. 


O.  S.T. 
Lcttrci 
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JLettres  fur  I’Origioe  des  f?clcftce»,  $ci. 
a;:d  e/th  Peepie  Afu ;  adirtjjjd  U 

These  letters  contain  Tome 
fingolar  opinions  with  regard  to 
tlie  fubje^t  they  treat  of.  The  author 
having  paid  great  attention  to  the  allro- 
tomy  of  China,  of  India,  and  of  Chal* 
dea,  fappofes  it  to  be  rather  the  ruins 
tnan  the  elements  of  a  icicnce,  and 
that  it  muft  have  been  brought  to  per- 
fedion  by  a  people  much  more  ancient 
than  any  we  have  accounts  of.  Some 
altroooroical  facts  indicate  their  har¬ 
ing  originated  in  a  pretty  high  lati¬ 
tude  of  A  fia;  luid  from  ihefe  facts, 
and  certain  antient  fables,  he  is  led  to 
£x  upon  the  particular  country  of  that 

Siimitive  people,  who  in  length  of  time 
wead  themltlves  louthwards  over  A- 
io,  and  left  rhole  traces  of  their  in- 
▼entionss  which  we  find  ftill  partly 
preferred  among  the  {irefcut  iiduibi- 
tants  of  tbefe  countnes. 

The  following  is  an  abflra>fl  of  fume 
of  his  principal  arguments  : — 

It  has  always  been  thought  that  the 
progrefs  of  population,  and  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  was  from  the  fuuth  northwards. 
It  is  indeed  natural  to  Tupr^ofe,  that 
the  firff  men  would  cl.ooie  to  inliabit 
the  tineft  countries  ;  it  is  natural  to 
imagine  that  the  fcienccs,  and  agro¬ 
nomy  in  particular,  would  be  difeover- 
cd  in  the  linell  climates  where  the 
nights  are  always  ferene.  But,  what 
at  frit  light  appears  probable  is  not  al¬ 
ways  true  ;  for  prejudices  aiilc  from  a 
carclcfs  and  fupcrficial  view  of  things. 
It  was  thought  for  ages,  and  it  was 
natural  to  think  fo,  that  the  fun  made 
an  annual  revolution  round  the  earth  ; 
that  this  luminary,  and  the  Itars  that 
appear  after  him,  rofe  in  the  calf,  and 
reroired  round  our  globe  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  ;  but  we  now.know  that 
the  opinion,  however  probable  it  might 
appear,  and  however  univeiTally  be¬ 
lieved,  is  founded  in  error.  Our  hrlf 
views  generally  deceive  us,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  may  be  allowed  to  Hate  my 


l.cUets  en  th  On^in  ih  Sciencett 
I  Voltaire  :  By  Mmf.  Baiily. 

doubts  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the 
•pinion  in  queliion. 

It  hat  been  faid  that,  at  fird,  man 
was  free  in  his  choice,  that  he  wai 
mailer  of  the  eanh,  and  would  natu¬ 
rally  cllabiilh  himfelf  in  the  wai  melt 
and  moil  fertile  countries.  But  is  it 
true  that  he  was  thus  at  liberty  to 
chiife,  or  rather  was  he  not  fatisfied 
with  the  fpot  on  which  he  wsis  boin, 
with  tite  climate  and  country  in  w-hicii 
nature  oi  the  hand  of  God  had  placed 
him  ?  That  climate  would  be  ever  ge¬ 
nial,  that  country  always  dear,  and| 
when  population  made  a  change  ne* 
ccifiry,  v/ould  never  be  quitted  but 
with  regret-  I  can  conceive  how  men 
might  defeend  fiom  the  mountains  of 
Tartary,  might  forfake  the  dreary  and 
iucleiiunt  feies  of  that  country,  to 
breathe  the  benign  influences  of  a  pu¬ 
rer  air,  or  to  inhabit  the  lichcr  plains 
ot  India.  There  is  a  wide  diflvrence 
between  the  cool  terrace,  on  which 
one  tleeps  fofweetly  under  the  canopy 
of  the  Iky,  and  a  fmoaky  hovel  buried 
in  fnow.  Thefe  gratiheationt  would 
Toon  make  them  Icfe  the  remembrance, 
and  weaken  their  regret,  at  leaving 
their  native  dimes.  But  1  do  not  lo 
well  underlland  how'  population  could 
take  a  contrary  courfe.  If  I  had  been 
born  in  the  regions  of  an  almoll  ver¬ 
tical  fun,  I  would  dot  ealily  be  pre¬ 
vailed  U'lon  to  afccnd  the  mountains 
in  quell  of  ihort  fummers  and  fevere 
winters.  What  mull  the  youth  of 
fuch  colonies  have  felt  if  it  was  nccef- 
fary  to  exchange  a  country  that  yieldud 
abundant  harvells  without  labour,  for 
a  frozen  foil  incapable  of  culture, 
where  they  would  be  obliged  to  wrap 
thcmfelves  up  in  furs,  inftead  of  going 
almoll  naked,  to.  quit  the  repofe  and 
indolence  of  their  earlier  years,  and  to 
embrace  a  life  of  labour  and  hardfhip  ? 
I  would  not  venture  to  urge  the  inha- 
bitaats  of  Trovcacc  lo  elUbli/Ii  them- 
fclvec 
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fclvcs  at  PetCrffcurq  ;  nor  do  I  think  M.  Gcbclin,  in  his  ingenious  and 
that  the  natives  of  Bologna,  or  of  Flo-  learned  work  on  comparative  gram- 
rence,  would  wdlingly  tranfport  them-  mar,  has  difeovered  certain  radical 
felves  to  rheGlacieres  of  Switzerland:  words  that  conned  the  liv-ng  langua- 
b'.tr  the  Swlfs  would  have  no  objection  ges  of  Europe  with  the  antient  tongues 
to  dcfccad  into  Italy  if  they  were  al-  of  Alia,  the  ruins  of  a  primitive  Ian- 
lowed.  The  antient  Gauls  wiihed  to  guage  which  has  been  the  ftock  of  all 
exchange  their  country  for  that  of  the  the  reft.  The  Abbe  Bannier  fuppofes 
Romans.  We  never  prorofe  an  ex-  the  Atlantic  nations  to  have  iflued 
change  but  froTn  the  profpcfl  of  gain,  from  Scythia,  end  Mallet  deduces  the 
we  never  wifh  to  change  but  for  the  origin  of  the  Danes  from  the  fam« 
b.'tter  :  if  thefe  colonies  changed  for  country.  Both  thefe  authors  have  re- 
the  worfe,  they  would  no  doubt  tc-  marked  a  Angular  refemblance  between 
turn  to  their  mother  enunttv ;  di.ftcn-  the  dcflrinc  of  tl'.e  antient  Perfian*. 


lions  and  maflacres  would  take  place  ; 
no  more  inhabitants  would  be  left  but 
fuch  as  the  country  was  able  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  the  fi  ieft  climates  alone 
would  remain  inhabited.  But  if  we 
fiinjHife  that  population  originated  in 
the  north,  then  we  may  eafily  conceive 
that,  like  waters  accumulated  on  the 
hills,  and  that  rulh  down  upon  the 
plains,  men  would  quit  the  ckvated 
fitiiations  of  nonhern  latitudes,  to  vi¬ 
vify,  with  their  prefence  and  their  in- 
duftry,  the  genid  regions  within  the 
tropics. 

With  regard  to  this  fubjert  hiftory 
is  filent.  For  at  the  invention  of  let¬ 
ters  thefe  migrations  had  reafed,  and 
the  earth  was  pcrplcd.  Hiftory  com¬ 
mences  with  cities  ;  it  commemorates 
the  abotles  of  men,  not  their  travels. 
The  traces  of  thefe  travels  have  how¬ 
ever  been  preferved  by  tradition  ;  and 
in  my  opinion  they  are  proved  by  faifte. 
We  have  never  heard  of  any  irruptions 
but  thofe  made  by  the  nations  of  the 
north.  It  would  nor  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Europe  are  the  fruit  of  thefe  ir¬ 
ruptions.  1  do  not  affirm  that  the 
earth  never  had  other  inhabitants  ;  I 
mean  only  to  fay  that  thefe  men,  fu- 
perior  in  ftrength  and  courage,  over- 
fpreading  the  earth,  have  left  every 
where  traces  of  their  genius,  their  in- 
ftitutions,  aad  their  manners,  now 
modified  and  altered  by  time,  by  cli¬ 
mate  and  by  government. 

Vot.  vm.  No  46.  •  0 


and  that  of  the  Danes  and  Celts. 
Confideiing  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
courfe,  wc  cannot  fuppofe  that  the 
Druids  quirted  their  forefts  to  ftudy 
under  the  Bramins  or  Magi,  nor  that 
thefe  laft  came  to  pay  a  vifit  to  our  an- 
ceftors.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
the  world  has  been  peopled  or  con¬ 
quered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Alia,  who  have  fpread  thcmfelves 
eaftward  and  weftward,  but  efpecially 
fouthward. 

\Vhen  I  fjreak  of  the  north  of  Alia, 

I  do  not  pittend  to  fpccify  any  parti¬ 
cular  degree  of  latitude  ;  I  mean  on¬ 
ly  the  countries  north  of  China,  India, 
Perfia,  and  Chaldea.  When  we  re¬ 
collect  how  many  inroads  the  northein 
nations  made  into  Europe,  at  thattim>j 
almoft  uninhabitable  by  rcafon  of  its 
woods  and  morafTcs,  is  it  difficult  to 
fupnofe  that  they  would  be  tempted  by 
the  richer  and  eaficr  conquefts  that 
the  fouth  of  Alia  offered  them  ?  It  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  the  irruptions 
into  Europe  were  not  made  till  they 
met  in  Alia,  already  peopled,  with  a 
tefiftance  that  made  them  look  elfe- 
where  for  a  fcttlement. 

Tiadition  concuis  to  eftablifii  this 
opinion.  The  Tartars,  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Chrift,  peopled  the 
iflands  of  the  eaftern  ocean.  Kempfer 
remarks,  that  the  Japonefe  and  the 
Tartars  have  the  fame  warlike  genius, 
the  fame  fortitude  of  mind  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  ;  and  he  imagines, 
9  ’  lira*, 
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lhat,  to  call  a  Japcncfsa  podlhed  and  “  ter  the  deluge,  to  difi^rfe  thrirt-' 
civilized  Tartar,  is  to  give  him  his  “  felvts  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
true  charader. .  Befides,  does  not  the  “  fince  it  is  the  only  country  which 
trencration  entertained  by  the  Indians  “  produces  naturally  the  chief  food  of 
and  ChitKfe  for  certain  im  untains  of  “  civiKztd  men.”  Hitherto  the  na- 
Tanary  indicate  their  original  abode  ?  tive  place  of  corn  has  been  unknown. 
Mendes  Pinto  relates,  on  the  antho-  It  is  not  the  produtftionof  our  climes, 
rity  of  aChinefe  chtonicle,  the  hitlory  but  peculiar  to  Tattary,  as  coffee  i* 
ot  aprincefs  called  A'anca,  who  laid  to  Arabia,  or  pepper  to  the  Moluccas, 
the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Nankin.  I’rom  this  country,  therefore,  it  mulV 
This  princefs  ilTucd,  with  her  three  hate  been  brought  by  the  inhabitants 
fons,  639  years  after  the  deluge,  from  to  the  reft  of  the  wor'd. 
a  country  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  We  may  cafily  conceive  the  im- 
(>2^  north.  This  tradition  has  no  menfe  population  of  that  country  which 
doubt  very  much  the  air  of  a  fable,  conhl  iujiply  every  other.  Jornandez 
but  it  is  fumcient  to  Ihew  the  opinion  calls  the  north  the  Nurfery  of  the  hu- 
ihe  Chinefe  entertain  of  their  own  man  race ;  and  its  frequent  irruptions, 
origin.  When  the  Chinefe  nrake  H-  and  numerous  armies  that  formerly 
bations  in  honour  of  their  dead,  they  ddolated  and  invaded  Europe,  are  a 
turn  their  faces  towards  the  north  ;  proof  of  our  opinion,  which  may  Irke- 
and  when  we  confider  the  veneration  wife  be  coirolxrraied  by  the  following 
they  entertain  for  tlieir  anctftois,  wc  corje^flure:— Nitre,  of  which  wc  make 
will  be  led  to  conclude  tlsai,  at  ti/is  fo  ci  ivel  an  ufe,  is  rare  in  our  climates : 
ceremony,  they  turn  to  the  country  its  production  is  flow  and  difficult, 
from  whence  they  drew  their  origin,  and  it  is  only  in  India  that  k  is  found 
and  where  tlieir  anctftors  lenole.  native  and  in  abunvlance.  Father  V'er- 

It  is  cerrain  at  leaft,  that  all  the  Neft,  travelling  into  Tartary,  north  of 
people  of  Alia  are  not  indigenous  ;  the  great  wall  of  China,  was  aftonilh- 
they  muft  have  come  fiom  Ionic  place:  ed  at  the  cold  that  reigned  there,  and 
and  lince  Folii,  Diemlcliid,  the  dial-  afci  ihcd  it  at  once  to  the  elevated  litu- 
deans,  and  the  Bramins,  were  fttan-  ation  of  the  country  ;  but  ftqipofed,  at 
gers  to  the  countries  in  wb.ich  they  the  fame  time,  that  it  might  be  in- 
fettlcd,  it  is  leafonable  to  believe  that  creaied  by  the  great  quantity  of  nitre 
they  came  from  the  fame  place,  that  aiound.  This  fubftance  is  only  formed 
is,  from  Scythia.  in  the  habitations  of  men  and  of  ani- 

I  have  been  lately  informed  of  a  fin-  irals  ;  it  is  from  the  refufe  of  vegeta- 
giilar  observation  of  ibe  cehbrated  bles,  and  the  excrements  of  men  and 
I.innaeus.  He  remarks,  that  many  of  animals,  that  it  is  produced  and  torm- 
our  plants  and  kitchen  herbs,  unknown  cd  by  fermentation.  W'e  vifit,  in  our 
to  the  antients,  grow  natuially  in  Si-  part  of  the  woild,  the  molt  antient  a- 
beria,  and  have  only  been  cultivated  in  bodes  of  our  race  to  gather  it,  and  we 
Europe  lince  the  invaf-on  of  the  Goths,  carry  it  otf  as  foon  as  it  is  formed  j 
who  no  doubt  introduced  them  with  but  in  the  plains  of  Tartary,  while 
their  architeduie.  Linn*us  adds,  on  powder  was  not  invented,  it  was  al- 
the  authority  of  Heinzelman,  that  lowed  to  grow  and  to  accumulate  with 
wheat  and  barley  grow  fpontaneoufly  time  ;  .as  it  is  Itill  in  fome  parts  of  In¬ 
in  Mufcovltiih  Tartary,  that  the  Si-  dia.  Tbefe  maffes  of  nitre  are  there- 
lierians  make  bread  of  rye  which  grows  fore  evidences  of  vaft  population,  and 
there  without  being  (own.  This  able  monuments  of  the  abodes  of  men,  as 
botanift  makes  the  following  rericction,  beds  of  llitlls  and  mines  ot  fait  ate 
Perhaps  Sibeiia,  fiys  he,  is  the  proofs  of  Uie  foimcr  prcfence  of  ilie 
tt  couairy  frooj  whence  ajca  ilTued  of-  ica. 

^  '  But 
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Bat  though  I  fiiould  have  failed  in 
proving  the  progrels  of  population  from 
the  north  foiithwards,  it  would  not 
itied  the  trutli  of  my  other  propor¬ 
tion,  that  learoicg  origbated  in  a 
fiorthetn  climate.  My  lint  prool  refls 
ttn  the  obfervations  with  regaid  to  the 
riling  of  the  liars,  made  in  the  climaa; 
of  fixteen  hours,  colleded  by  Ptolemy. 
Kurope  at  that  time  had  noallronomers 
tn  that  climate  :  the  obfen  ations  were 
made  in  Alia,  inTartary  itfelf.  The  fc- 
eond  proof  is  drawn  from  the  Book  of 
Zoroaller,  in  which  that  philolbpher, 
when  deferibing  the  country  in  which 
the  fcienccs  were  invented,  the  (itua- 
tion  of  the  rivers,  and  the  fuccellion  of 
the  fealbns,  Ciys,  that  the  longeft  day 
in  fummer  is  double  the  ihortcll  day 
in  winter.  This  phenomenon  jxsints 
cut  the  clinute  of  lixteen  hours,  which 
likewife  is  that  of  I’artary.  It  would 
be  very  fiogular  if  Zoroalter,  writing 
in  Perlia  and  to  the  Perftans,  fliould 
deferibe,  without  thinking,  a  climate 
fo  unlike  his  own,  and  whicJi  undoubt¬ 
edly  he  did  not  know.  This  is  not 
a  difeovery,  but  an  obfervation  related 
in  the  limjdeft  manner.  We  do  not 
find  the  dodrinc  of  the  fphere  among 
any  of  the  nations  of  Afia,  not  even 
among  the  Greeks  their  imitators.  The 
phenomena  of  the  different  length  of 
the  day  were  fo  little  known,  that 
when,  long  after,  Piihcas  returned 
from  his  travels,  and  (aid  that  he  had 
feen  a  country  where  the  fun  did  not 
fet  in  fummer,  he  was  confidered  as  a 
ptrfon  unworthy  of  credit.  We  mull 
therefore  conclude  that  Zoroaller  had 
colleiSed  writings  from  the  country 
we  are  talking  of,  containing  a  de- 
feription  of  it,  and  an  account  of  the 
wifdom  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus  the 
knowledge  with  which  Zoroaller  en¬ 
lightened  Perlia  malt  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  a  higher  latitude. 

A  third  fa^t  feems  too  well  con¬ 
nected  with  the  above  to  be  omitted. 
It  is  the  glory  of  Newton  to  have  dif- 
rovered  by  theory,  that  the  earth  was 
fiatteaed  at  the  poles ;  4nd  it  is  the 


glory  of  the  French  Academicians,' 
to  have  gone  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,  in  order  to  confirm  this  theory 
by  experiment.  They  have  determined, 
that  a  degree  under  the  polar  circle 
exceeds  a  degree  under  the  etj'uatcr  a- 
bovc  levcn  hundred  toifes :  the  de¬ 
gree  meafured  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  Paris  by  M.  Picard,  is  a  medium 
between  the  two.  I  liave  clfewhere 
taken  notice  of  an  ancient  determina- 
ticn  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
related  by  Atiftotlc,  and  of  four  others 
agreeing  nearly  with  one  another ;  and 
1  have  proved  that  fuch  a  determina¬ 
tion  could  not  itave  been  executed  by 
the  Greeks,  nor  by  any  ancient  people 
known  to  us.  Now,  the  degree  that  re- 
fults  from  that  determination  is  pre- 
cifely  equal,  (or  at  Icall  with  a  flight 
difference  of  fix  toifes)  to  that  mea- 
fured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
and  which  correfponds  to  the  Ltitude 
of  49®.  All  thele  facts  then  lead  to 
the  fame  concluflon,  and  feem  to  prove 
that  the  people  who  bro'.iglii  the  fcicn- 
ces  to  perfection,  who  foi  merly  exe¬ 
cuted  the  great  enterprise  of  an  accu¬ 
rate  meafurement  of  the  earth,  inhabi¬ 
ted  tlie  parallel  of  49“. 

Another  faCt  not  lefs  lingular,  is  the 
tradition  which  the  Indians  have  pre- 
ferved  of  two  fl.;-.  s,  diametrically  op- 
polite,  that  revolve  round  the  earth  tn 
144  years.  By  this  they  could  not 
have  in  view  any  revolution  of  the 
planets.  The  motion  of  the  flats  in 
the  ecliptic  was  undoubtedly  long  un¬ 
known  ;  but  after  the  difeovery'  it  was 
impoflible  to  attribute  it  to  fo  quick  a 
revolution.  Betides,  tlie  Indians  are 
acquainted  w'ith  it,  and,  according  ta 
them,  it  is  compleated  in  244300  years. 
We  mull  therefore  be  convinced,  that 
thefe  144  years  were  not  fohr  years, 
but  a  longer  period,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  ancients,  who  had  a  ge¬ 
netic  name  to  exprefs  every  fort  of  re¬ 
volution.  Now,  we  find  among  the 
Tartars  a  period  of  180  years  which 
which  they  call  Van.  One  hundred 
and  forty-four  times  one  hundred  and 
0  2  ‘  f  ijhty,' 
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eighty,  make  precifcly/ 25,920  years  a  (ley  blue :  it  lives  three  hundred  dm, 
V'hich  is  the  true  period  o(  the  revolu-  after  which,  accompanied  by  all  the 
tion  of  the  fixed  ftars  according  to  the  birds  of  pafiage,  it  takes  its  flight 
mod  accurate  modem  obfervations.  to  Ethiopia,  where  it  nukes  a  nell  and 
Chance  could  not  produce  fuch  a  co-  burns  itlcif  with  its  egg ;  the  aflies  p;o- 
incidence.  Btlides,  the  word  Fi  s  duce  a  worm,  w'hich,  after  having  ie> 
is*  not  foreign  to  the  language  of  In-  covered  its  wings  and  the  foini  of  a 
dia  ;  in  that  of  Siam  it  fignifies  the  day,  bird,  flics  away  towards  the  north, 
tiiat  is,  an  entire  revolution.  We  may  Now,  i  imagine  that  the  table  of  the 
tiierefore  conclude,  that  the  Indians,  Phenix  could  not  have  been  iinenttd 
prior  to  the  knowledge  they  now  have  in  Egypt,  li  is  proliable,  from  cir- 
of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars,  had  cumftances  and  the  telliniony  of  ;ur 
a  more  accurate  calculation  which  h<is  thurs,  that  this  fable  is  an  emblem  i  ( 
been  loll  in  the  obfeurity  of  their  tra-  the  folar  revolution.  But  how  could  the 
ditions.  That  thefe  traditions  origi-  Egyptians  have  an  idea  of  the  death 
nated  in  the  country  in  which  the  pc-  and  refuri^dlion  of  the  fun  ?  This 
riod  of  I  So  years  is  (lill  in  ufe,  and  could  not  be  fiiggefted  by  his  daily 
from  which  the  word  Pan  hath  pafled  rifing  and  fetting,  but  by  his  ablcnce 
into  their  language.  for  a  conliderable  length  of  time,  and 

The  pilgrimages  which  the  Indians  his  re-appearance  as  if  reRoied  to  life, 
make  to  the  Pagoda  of  the  grand  Ea-  The  circundbnee  of  living  300  days, 
ma  and  into  Siberia,  appear  to  me  determines  the  climate  in  which  tiiis 
a  new  proof  of  my  opinion.  Thefe  fable  was  produced.  In  the  laiiiudfi 
journies  of  devotion  are  too  long  and  of  71®  the  fun  is  annually  ablent  65 
too  laborious  to  be  undertaken  for  days.  The  fable  of  Janus  holding  the 
a  flight  caufe.  I  confider  them  as  an  number  300  in  one  hand,  and  65  ia 
liomage  which  the  Indians  pay  to  the  the  other,  and  that  of  Freja,  who 
country  in  which  their  religion  was  permitted  her  hulband  to  ablent  him- 
promu'.gated.  felf  from  her  bed  for  65  days,  provided 

To  the  above  facts  I  may  add  cer-  he  continued  faithful  for  the  other- 
tain  fables  that  feem  to  be  Cngular  300,  have  originated  in  the  fame  cli- 
cnough  10  merit  attention.  The  molt  mate,  and  have  a  reference  to  die  fame 
remarkable  is  that  cf  the  Phenix  ;  a  natural  phenomenon, 
bird,  accoi ding  to  the  Egyptian  ideas.  From  the  above  reafoning  I  enn- 
the  only  one  of  its  fpecles  :  its  plu-  elude,  that  there  has  exilted  a  very 
mage  is  of  gold  and  crimfon,  it  comes  ancient  people,  whoperfedted  Allrono- 
from  the  country  cf  darknefs  to  die  in  my  and  the  Sciences  in  die  latitude 
Egypt,  and  to  revive  from  its  alhes  in  of  49®  or  50®. 
the  city  of  the  fun,  and  on  the  altar  This  is  the  latitude  of  Paris,  of 
of  that  deity.  I  cannot  helitatc  in  be-  London,  of  Berlin,  and  it  is  weil 
lieving,  tliat  this  Plienix  is  an  emblem  known,  that  aflroromical  obfervatiors 
of  a  folar  revolution,  which  begins  at  may  be  made  in  Tartary  under  this  la¬ 
the  moment  it  is  compleated.  This  titude,  notwithflanding  the  cold  that 
is  corroborated  by  authors  who  aferibe  reigns  there  and  its  clouded  atmof- 
to  the  life  of  the  Phenix  a  duration  phtie.  If  it  be  ol^edted,  that  the 
of  1461  years,  that  is,  the  time  cf  a  beauty  and  ftrenlty  of  the  Iky  in  the. 
lothic  period,  of  a  revolution  of  die  foutli  of  Afia  would  make  men  aflro- 
gre  it  folar  year  of  the  Egyptians.  nomers  whether  they  would  or  not,  I 
We  find  in  die  Edda  of  the  ancient  mull  cbferve,  that  by  aftronomy  1  do 
Swedes  a  (imil  tr  fa'>!e.  A  bird  is  there  not  mean  a  mere  attention  to  the  liars, 
feigned  with  its  head  and  bread  flame-  ly  reckoning  their  lumber,  by  form- 
coloured.  and  its  wings  tad  of  ing  thtia  into  group-.,  cj  dillincuilhing 
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thofe  that  move.  If  iMs  were  adro-  mate  of  India  difpoles  men  to  indo< 
Doniy,  every  peaf.ini  in  our  fieWj  l.nce  sn-d  ina(5livity,  that  cf  Tanary 
would  be  an  adronomtr.  To  invent  to  indufiry  and  oblervaiion,  and  from 
a  fcience,  is  to  coileil  and  combine  thcle  lail,  fpnng  vigour  of  body  and 
oolervations  in  order  to  clbihliih  prin-  cf  n.ind,  before  which  the  inhab.tant* 
ciples  ;  to  raife  a  laperllrufturc  on  the  of  war  mer  and  more  luxurious  climea 
bails  of  truth  afceitaincd.  Tire  cli-  never  fail  to  bow. 


Stxhlin’j  Ajc'jur.i  of  the  Monuyner.ts  of  Peter  the  Great  •. 

TlITIiE  Monuments  of  Peter  the  the  order  of  St  Andrew,  with  the  liar 
Great  are  preferred  in  the  acii-  embroidered  in  (ilver  on  his  left  breaft, 
demy  of  Peterfburgh.  They  were  de-  and  over  his  waiftcoat  a  fwotd  belt,’ 
poftttd  there  aiter  Ills  dea>h,  and  are  likewife  embroidered  in  filver,  in  which 
j^adilylhown  to  the  lovers  of  curioftics.  is  a  hanger,  with  a  hilt  ofjafpcr,  a  pre- 
There  is,  in  the  hril  place,  among  lent  from  King  Augullus. 
the  apartments  allotted  to  the  acade-  This  was  the  drefs  worn  by  Peter 
my,a  cabinet,  in  which  are  lire  portraits  at  Mufeow  in  1724,  when  he  declared 
of  the  Cx  trs  and  Czarinas,  and  of  the  his  wife  Catherine  Emprefs,  and  placed 
prince  and  princtU’es  cf  the  Imperial  the  crown  upon  her  head  with  his  own 
blood,  all  painted  in  oil,  and  copied  hands.  This  was  the  firft  and  the 
ftom  tire  originals,  from  Iwan  Waf-  lall  time  of  his  life  that  he  dtefled 
filiov.ntfch  down  to  the  I^mprefs  Eli-  himfcif  with  fo  much  magnificence, 
aalreth  Petrownaj  The  embroidery  of  both  coat  and 

The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  a  belt  w'as  the  w'ork  of  the  Emprefs  and 
painting  in  fnfjOt  in  which  Peter  the  her  women. 

Great  is  reprefented  crowned  by  Im-  The  fitce,  in  which  are  glafs  pyes, 
mortality  with  a  g  irland  of  ftars.  Op-  tnIcraMy  well  executed,  has  little  or 
polite  the  door  is  a  figure  in  wax  of  no  refcmblance  of  the  Czar.  His 
the  Czar,  as  large  as  life,  fitting  on  a  cheeks  were  plump  ;  but  here  they  are 
throne,  and  placed  under  a  canopy,  hollow,  or  tiu  at  Itall.  This,  no 
He  is  drelfed  in  a  blue  fi  k  coat,  cm-  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  prefl’ure  of 
hroidered  with  filver ;  his  llockings  the  plallcr  on  the  ILccid  nrulclcs  of 
sre  of  a  dark  red  colour,  with  lil-  the  ccrpfe,  an  inconvenience  that  the 
ver  clocks :  his  (hoes  are  old,  and  artifl  fiiould  have  redifitd  while  the 
newly  loled,  fuch  as  hi  ufed  to  wear,  wax  was  warm. 

The  face  is  modelled  after  the  call  in  On  each  fide  of  the  throne  is  a  ca- 
plafter  taken  at  his  death.  The  little  bir.ct,  containing  the  clothes  worn  by 
srig  he  wears  is  made  of  his  own  hair,  the  Czar.  In  one  is  his  uniform  of 
Hiving  cut  it  olF  on  account  of  the  colonel  of  the  Preobrafchenlki  regi- 
exceiTive  heat,  during  the  war  in  Perfia  ment  of  guards.  The  coat  is  green, 
'  in  .  1 722,  he  ordered  it  to  be  made  in-  of  a  very  fine  Dutch  cloth,  and  lined 
to  tliis  very  wig,  which  he  kept  in  with  filk,  which  appears  to  have  been 
bis  pocket  in  the  day-time,  and  wore  formerly  green,  but  have  changed  in- 
at  night  to  guard  againll  the  coldnefs  to  a  kind  of  blue.  The  buttons  are 
of  the  nodlurnal  air.  large,  and  of  copper,  gilt. 

Over  bis  coat  is  the  blue  ribbon  of  His  hat  f ,  which  is  c^uite  plain,  is 

alfo 

*  From  Or:g:naI  Attredotet  f  Peter  the  Great. 

“t  In  the  cock  of  the  hat  is  a  bole  made  by  a  luuiktt-ball  in  an  ailion  with  the 
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alfo  to  be  fern  here,  as  is  his  gorget  *  ten  felt  the  weight  of  it  on  ray  flio«I<f. 
of  direr,  gilt,  and  uniform  Iword,  ‘  ers.’ 

with  a  black  gripe,  and  copper  fhcll.  In  the  anti-chamber  of  this  ciofet 
Yheic  arc  alfo  two  fpootoons  ;  one  he  is  a  tu''Blng  lathe,  at  which  the  Czar 
made  ufe  of  in  hi»  youth,  when  he  worked.  A  great  quantity  of  his  pro* 
raifed  a  regular  company  of  foot ;  the  duftions,  in  this  way,  are  preferved. 
other,  which  is  longer  by  a  third,  Connoiffeurs  admire,  above  all,  a  large 
V'hen  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  ivory  chandelier  for  twenty-four  can- 
rreobrafchentlvi  regiment  of  guards.  dies,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  had 
In  the  other  cabinet  is  piefcrvtd  a  turned  a  liar  of  Icveral  rays.  This 
a  waiftccat  of  elk  Ikin,  the  fame  that  valuable  work,  worthy  of  the  mod  ;ible 
lie  wore  in  all  his  battles,  a  pair  of  artid,  was  intended  for  the  cathedral  of 
jack-boots,  his  night-cap  of  coarfe  Peterfburgli.  He  worked  at  it  for 
linen,  with  a  green  ribbon  ;  a  p^iir  of  feveral  years  with  indefatigable  applica- 
coloured  worded  dockings,  mended  in  tion,  meaning  to  render  it  his  mailer- 
Ikveral  places,  and  a  jair  of  thoes,  piece.  This  was  the  occupation  to 
Wmich  had  been  fcvcral  times  foled,  which  he  devoted  the  moments  of  lei- 
and  which  were  the  kd  pair  he  wore,  fure  left  him  by  the  important  concerns 
A  nail,  placed  in  the  frame  of  a  of  the  date, 
cabinet  door,  matks  the  height  of  Pe-  A  reprefentation  of  the  memorable 
ter  the  Firll,  whofe  daiute  was  three  events  in  the  war  between  Sweden  and 
arfihi.i  wanting  twn  toerfcloi  i,  Ruflian  Ruifia,  in  the  reign  of  the  Czat,  is  al- 
mealure,  or  about  dx  feet  feven  indies  fo  (hown  on  bas  leliefs  of  copper.  It 
Englilh.  M'as  from  thefe  models  that  he  intend- 

In  a  corner  of  the  fame  cabinet'  is  ed  to  turn  a  column,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Emperor’s  famous  duhina  *.  This  Trajan’s,  and  to  call  it  Peter’s  column, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Emperor’s  Cohnna  Petrina.  He  purpofed  pla- 
cane,  which  is  a  dout  joint,  with  an  cing  his  datue  on  the  top,  and  four 
ivory  head.  fHe  often  made  it,  as  has  inferiptions  on  the  bafe. 
been  (aid  above,  the  indrunieni  of  The  horfe  he  rode  at  the  battle  of 
Jiidice  when  he  punilheJ  inattention  Pultowa  is  duffed,  and  depoGted  in 
and  forgetfulnefs  of  his  orders.  the  cabinet  of  natural  hidory.  It  is 

Tlicre  is  an  indance  c‘  this  which  an  animal  of  moderate  fize,  and  of  the 
I  cannot  help  relating. — I  once  artend-  Prullian  breed:  it  is  bridled,  has  a 
cJ  one  of  the  principal  onicers  of  the  velvet  faddle,  and  a  houGng  embroider- 
court  of  the  Emprcls  Elizabeth,  who,  ed  with  gold,  the  lame  it  wore  in  the 
in  his  youth,  had  been  about  the  per-  battle.  The  length  of  the  llitrups, 
fin  of  Peter  tire  Fird,  to  the  library  which  are  fearcely  a  toot  from  the 
And  cabinets  of  tlie  academy.  'When  ground,  prove  the  tall  llature  of  the 
1  told  him  that  the  Czar  ulijaily  car-  Czar. 

Tied  this  cane,  he  interrupted  me  by  BeGde  the  horfr  is  a  very  large  Da- 
laying,  ‘  Spare  youtfelfthe  trouble  of  nifh  dog,  which  almoU  always  follow- 
‘  faying  any  more,  I  have  been  long-  ed  the  Emperor,  even  when  he  was 

*  er  and  better  acquainted  with  it  with  the  army  ;  and  near  it  is  the 

*  than  you.  In  my  youth  X  have  of-  faithful  Eilctte.  The  important  fer- 

vice 

Swedes.  'When  the  Landgravine  of  Helle  Cafftl  rame  to  Peterfburph  in  1775,  fhe 
paid  a  vifit  to  the  cabinet  of  curiolit'es  and  natural  hidory  of  the  academv.  When 
ftc  faw  the  figure  of  Peter  the  Great,  Ihe  looked  at  h  for  fome  time  with  an  air  of 
afloBifhment.  At  the  fipht  of  tl.c  hut  die  fhovved  a  flrong  emotion,  took  it,  kilTed  it, 
and  cried  out  with  tranfport,  ‘  tvliat  a  great  man  !’ 

*  The  word  Jnoiau  ptopeiiy  fignides,  in  the  Ruffian  to.'.;_uc,  a  large  (tick. 
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vlcefhcdidariunfoitunatemanhasbeen  concerning  the  advantages  and  diiad-* 
mentioned  above  *.  She  died  while  vantages  of  each.  That  he  might  not 
Peter  was  living,  who  out  of  fondnefa,  be  deceived  in  fo  important  a  matter, 
bad  her  Hutted,  and  placed  under  a  he  would  not  adopt  citlter  of  them  en.* 
glafs,  as  the  is  now  to  be  feen.  tirely.  I'roin  all  be  borrowed  whax 

There  is  alfo  in  the  fame  place  a  bar  be  t.hought  moH  worthy  of  imitation, 
of  iron,  weighing  an  hundred  and  but  without  believing  that  the  point  of 
twenty  pounds,  on  which  is  an  in-  pcrfeftioa  was  attained, 
feription,  lignifying  that  it  was  forged  Among  thefe  models  is  an  admira- 
bv  Peter  the  Great  at  the  forges  at  ble  one  of  an  Englith  thipof  war  of  aa 
Olonez,  fituatcd  on  the  other  fide  of  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  with  ail  its 
the  lake  of  Ladoga,  the  1 2ih  of  Oi5lo-  parts.  The  guns  are  brafs,  and  pL« 
her,  fome  months  before  his  death.  ced  on  carriages  propoitioned  to  their 
There  is  a  circular  room,  ereefed  fize.  This  mallcr-piece  was  given  t» 
on  the  r]N>t  of  a  former  one,  which  Peter  the  Great  by  King  Wiiliam  the 
was  burnt  in  the  year  174S,  and  in  Third,  the  moH  acceptable  piefeot  he 
which  the  great  globe  of  Gotturp  was  could  make  him. 
depofited.  This  apartment  now  con-  It  was  from  this  model,  with  fome 
tains  what  formeily  comjiofed  the  ca-  alterations,  that  the  admiralty  of  Pc- 
binet  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  was  terlburgh  afterwards  built  a  large  fhip 
very  fond  of  this  place,  where  he  did  of  an  hundred  and  thirty-one  guns, 
nut  find  it  difficult  to  fancy  himfclf  in  in  honour  of  the  Czar,  whofe  name 
converfaiion  wiili  all  tltc  mufes.  it  bore.  It  was  long  preferved  in  good 

There  are  to  be  fetn  ia  it  a  number  repair,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  Lm- 
of  models  of  flaps  of  war,  gallies,  half  prefs  Arne  Iwaaowna,  being  one  of 
g.dlies,  and  merchant  velfels  of  every  the  fleet  that  blocked  up  the  port  0/ 
kind.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Czar,  Dantzick  during  the  liege  in  1733. 
having  feen  in  England  and  Holland  In  the  fame  ap.wtmeat  are  a  great 
many  models  of  ihips,  ifudied  them  number  of  alfrooomical  inlfrumcnts  i 
aiTiduouOy,  comjrared  them,  and  lif-  celeftial  and  terrelfrial  globes  of  dif- 
tened  With  attenclua  to  all  arguments  fcicot  hzes ;  an  orrery,  nude  at  L«>n-> 

tfca 

f  A  perfon  belonging  to  the  court,  having  excited  the  anger  of  the  Czar,  T  do 
not  know  by  what  means,  was  confined  in  the  fort,  and  there  was  reafon  to  I'up- 
pofe  that  he  would  receive  the  puiiifhment  of  the  Icnmit  on  the  firfi  market  day. 

The  whole  court,  and  the  Einpreis  herfclf,  thnnght  him  innocenr,  and  confnlered 
the  anjrer  of  the  Czar  as  excellive  and  unjtifl.  Every  mean  was  tried  to  f*ve  him,  and 
the  firlt  opportunity  taken  to  intercede  in  hit  favour.  But  fb  far  from  fucctcding, 
k  li-Tved  only  to  irritate  the  Emperor  the  more,  wlio  forbad  all  peifuns,  even  tire 
Eittprefa,  to  i'peak  for  tire  prifotter,  and  above  all  to  prefeut  any  peiiliou  on  the  fuli- 
jeC\,  under  pain  of  inturriiig  his  higheft  difpleafurc. 

It  was  fuppofed  that  no  rcfburce  rcmaiiiea  to  fave  the  culprit.  However,  thofe 
who  in  concert  with  the  Czarina  interelled  themfelves  in  his  favour,  devifed  the 
rtic.'ns  of  prefertiiig  a  petition,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  the  pioliibition. 

'f'hey  con.pol'ed  a  fhort  but  pathetic  petition  in  the  name  of  Llfette.  After  hav- 
iiijj  fet  forth  her  uncommon  fidelity  to  her  mailer,  fhc  adduced  the  ilrongeA  piocts 
of  innocence  of  the  prilbner,  intreated  the  Czar  to  take  the  matter  into  corthderatloii, 
and  to  be  propitious  to  her  prayer,  by  granting  him  liberty. 

This  petition  was  tied  to  her  collar,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  eaCly  viCble. 

On  the  Czar's  return  from  the  admiralty  and  fenate,  Lifette  as  ufual  came  leap¬ 
ing  about  him  ;  and  he  perceived  the  paper,  folded  in  the  form  or  a  petition. — He 
took,  and  read  it— ‘  What !’  faid  he,  ‘  Lifette,  do  you  alfo  prclent  petitions  ?  well, 
‘  as  it  is  the  firft  time,  1  grant  your  prayer.’  He  immediately  fent  a  deachtchick 
to  the  furt^  with  oidcxs  to  feC  the  prifoner  at  liberty. 
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don  in  17*4  ty  the  cclcbiated  Row-  j^y,  and  told  him  that  the  people  of 
and  prefented  to  Peter  the  Fia'l  Sc’niefwig  could  not  make  him  a  more 
by  Mr  Fadtory.  This  machine  repre-  acceptchle  prefeat, 
fents  the  coutfc  of  the  planets,  and  of  Th.s  enormous  macliine  was  put  up 
the  fun,  with  thcir  true  diilances  and  with  a'llptomhie  care,  according  to  the 
motions,  according  to  the  Copernican  Czar's  orders,  atid  put  on  Uard  a  (liip 
iylfem.  There  are  alfo  fcveral  leaman's  commanded  by  an  oificcr  of  the  Ruf- 
compaffes,  and  a  loadflone  fet  in  cop-  (ian  navj',  who  landtd  it  at  Revel, 
per,  of  uncommon  (ize,  which  attt:u.‘h  The  following  winter  it  was  tranfjjort- 
a  ciafs  of  iron  of  more  titan  tliiriy  cd  to  I’cterltcrR  on  a  nrdge  made  on 
pounds  weight.  In  the  middle  of  the  purpole.  To  facilicaie  its  cafr.age,  a 
apartment  Ibinds  atorreltrial  globe,  fix  number  of  pcaianis  were  ert;  loyed  to 
feet  in  diameter,  in  a  brals  frame,  pre-  mend  and  widen  the  toads  through 
fen  ted  by  the  States  General  to  Ctar  Elthonia  ar.d  Rnland.^  In  many 
Alexis  Nlichailwitlch,  father  of  Peter  places,  wheie  the  road  paifed  titiongh 
ihe  Firft.  woods,  they  were  obliged  to  fell  tlu 

The  famous  globe  of  Oottorp,  eleven  trees  on  each  lidc,  often  to  the  extent 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Hood  in  of  two  leagues,  to  tender  the  road 
the  fame  place.  After  it  was  burnt  in  praclicabie. 

1748,  Scot,  the  cekbrated  Englifii  This  illuftrious  lover  of  the  arts 
mechanic,  employed  the  Ikeleton  in  and  fciences  svas  fo  pleafed  with  ths 
making  another,  which  coH  him  feven  po'rellton  of  this  globe,  that  iinmedi- 
ycars  labour.  It  was  placed  in  an  atvly  on  his  return  to  Petet (burgh  lie 
apartment  built  on  puijHile  behind  went  to  fee  ic  ;  and  that  he  niigitt  have 
the  academy,  where  it  is  Hill  to  be  it  as  near  him  as  pofiible,  he  ordered 
fetn.  a  magnificent  apanment  to  be  prepar- 

It  is  the  larged  globe  in  the  uni-  ed  for  its  reception  at  Peterhon.  He 
Terfc,  its  diameter  being  feveral  feet  went  thither  every  day,  and  examined 
greater  titan  that  at  the  obfervatory  at  it  fometimes  for  whole  hours  with  the 
Paris*.  Adam  Boufeh  made  it  at  greatell  attention  and  fatisfadlion. 
Gttttoip  in  1664,  under  the  direftion  As  its  external  furface  reprefenti 
of  the  celebrated  Oicarius,  for  Fieue-  the  figure  and  divilions  of  the  earth, 
lick  the  Third,  Dul;e  of  Holilein.  fo  does  its  inllde  offer  to  the  eye  a  very 

When  Peter,  aftei  the  conqueH  of  exad  reprefentation  of  the  Hats  ofth.e 
Tunningen  in  171.^,  faw  hinifjf  and  two  hemifpheres,  according  to  their 
his  allies  iiiaHcrs  of  the  dominions  of  fize,  figure,  and  reciprocal  fituation. 
the  Duke  of  HolHeii.  Schlefwig,  he  Ttie  diferent  planets  arc  en.bjlfcd  in 
vifited  Schlefwig,  and  remarking  this  gold.  Whoever  wiflies  to  fee  them, 
globe  among  a  number  of  coriofities,  get.s  into  the  globe  by  afeending  feve- 
I'ecmed  vety  defirous  of  pofTefliog  it.  ral  Heps.  In  the  cavity  is  a  round  ta- 
As  fouG  as  i!ie  guardian  of  the  young  b!e  for  a  light,  with  benches  round  it 
Duke  Charles  Frederick  heard  this,  for  ten  or  twelve  perfons,  and  a  winch, 
he  offered  it,  in  quality  of  adminiftra-  by  means  of  which  and  an  Atchinie- 
tor,  to  the  Czar,  in  the  name  of  the  des’  ferew,  the  glebe  turns  on  its  axis, 
ftate.  His  MajeHy  accepted  it  with  and  the  Ipedtator  enjoys  the  curious 

fight 

*  Although  It  IS  aHlrted  that  the  two  globe?,  toacle  in  T704  fvor  Cardinal  d’Etre^*!, 
by  Coroneili,  a  Veneti-in,  ai:d  depofited  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  tl.c  King’s 
library  at  Paris,  are  as  large  as  that  of  Gottorp,  they  are  nevcrthelefs  mueh  in¬ 
ferior  to  it  in  one  refpcdl.  The  former,  together,  reprefent  the  ccieRial  and  ter- 
reftrial  globes  ;  whereas  in  that  of  Ruflia  the  two  g’ohes  are  united.  Its  convex 
furfacc  rt  prefenu  ikc  earth;  and  its  concavity  the  Iivavc.n!y  conHcUatious. 
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fight  of  the  tfltatdry  motion  of  the  ftars  which  are  the  following  words  in  let;, 
without  feeling  any  himfelf.  ters  raifed  above  the  furface ; — ‘  Aqui~ 

This  admirable  machine  is  now  ‘  h  Borealii  exte7.dct  alas  fuas  fiprn 
more  perfedt  than  it  was  fornterly.  By  ‘  B'fpfKirum,  et  mare  Balth:cum:’  i.  e. 
the  maker,  many  parts  of  our  globe  ‘  The  Eagle  of  the  North  (hall  ftretclj 
were  (till  unknown,  jind  feveral  coun-  *  his  wicgs  over  the  Black  and  Baltic 
^les  and  feveral  feas  then  known  were  ‘  feas.’ 

badly  delineated.  To  remedy  thefe  This  (lone  was  prefented  to  thp 
defeats,  when  it  was  repaired  ^Aerthe  Ctar  in  1699,  when  he  made  the  con- 
hie,  tiic  academy  ordered  fpaccs  to  be  qued  of  Azoph,  and  he  was  alTured 
left  ibt  any  new  difeoveries  that  might  that  it  had  been  found  by  a  farmer  ip 
be  made.  Mr  Troulkot,  afiiflant  aca-  his  field.  The  Prince,  though  theo 
demkian,  has  been  employed  to  add  young,  was  not  iinpoftd  upon  by  thjs 
the  moll  modern  difeoveries  in  the  flattering  deception.—*  The  done,’  faid 
northern  and  fouthern  oceans.  It  ad-  he,  elevating  his  flioulders  and  (baking 
van  :es,  however,  (lowly.  A  third  part  his  head,  *  is  a  natural  produ(5lion,  the 
of  It  w.ts  finillied  in  1766  ;  but  from  *  wi(h  excellent,  and  the  writing  a 
that  time  till  1 77  j,  that  is,  during  the  *  fraud.’ — It  was  indeed  evident  that 
whole  time  Count  Wolodimir  OrlofF  the  furface  of  the  Hone  had  been  hol- 
Was  prelidcnl  of  the  academy,  nothing  lowed  by  fomc  corrofive  matter,  ex- 
was  done.  It  is  only  within  tliefe  two  cept  the  letters,  which  had  been  cov- 
years  tliat  this  intereding  work  is  a-  ered  with  wax  or  gum,  to  give  there 
gain  going  forward.  the  appearance  of  a  has  relief. 

In  the  cabinet  of  jewels  are  prefer-  A  cup  is  alfo  to  be  feen,  which 
ved,  not  only  the  antique  Greek  and  Peter  received  as  a  prefeni  from  the 
Roman  coins  and  medals  in  gold,  fil-  admiralty  when  tlie  (hip  that  was  builc 
ver,  and  copper,  but  all-  the  mc'-iern  under  his  dirc(5lion  was  launched.  It 
ones  of  the  different  dates  of  Europe,  was  prefented  to  him  with  as  many 
There  is  alfo  in  the  fame  place  another  roubles  as  the  (hip  was  built  to  carry 
valuable  collcdlicn  made  by  the  Czar,  guns,  according  to  the  Ruffian  cudom. 
of  Kulfian  coins  and  medals  ;  Japan-  There  is  alto  another,  which  he  re- 
efe,  Chinefc,  and  Indian  poignards,  ceived  from  the  hands  of  the  Emprefs, 
with  gold  hilts  ;  vafes,  bracelets,  jew-  and  which  contained,  indead  of  roa¬ 
ds,  horfe  furniture,  &c.,  found  in  the  hies,  fixty-five  medals  of  Dacier,  re¬ 
tombs  of 'Partar  princes,  probably  con-  prefenting  a  fuccelEon  of  French  kings, 
temporaries  cf  Gengis-Kan,  which  She  prefented  it  to  him  on  the  launch- 
nonuments  Peter  the  Great  ordered  ing  of  another  (hip  of  fixty-five  guns, 
to  be  opened  i  there  is  alfo  a  gold  box  built  Itkcwife  under  his  direeflion. 
with  a  fecret  Ipring,  and  ornamented  A  gold  vale,  nearly  of  the  (hape'of 
witli  two  portraits  of  the  Countefs  of  a  porringer,  the  outfide  and  lid  enam- 
-Cofcl,  then  midrefs  of  Augudus  III.  elled,  and  ornamented  with  precious 
of  Poland,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  dunes,  reprefenting  groupes  of  figures, 
the  Czar.  In  the  fird  this  lady  is  re-  in  cameo,  both  antique  and  modern, 
-prefented  in  a  rich  drefs,  and  in  the  The  King  of  Denmark,  after  having 
fecond,  which  is  in  the  infide  of  the  made  ufe  of  it  to  drink  the  health  of 
lid,  (he  appears  in  the  voluptuous  dif-  Peter  the  Great,  fent  it  as  a  prefeat 
order  of  a  woman  who  yields  to  the  to  the  Emprefs  Catharine  the  Eird. 
defircs  of  her  lover.  In  the  fame  cabinet  is  a  bureau  of 

In  the  fame  place  is  an  oval  done,  walnut-ttee,  with  a  common  delk. 
cf  a  yellowiih  colour,  dreaked  with  This  piece  of  furniture  was  alt»*ay3 
brown,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  ufed  by  Czar  Peter,  and  by  its  heighth, 
two  thick,  in  good  preferyation,  on  which  is  about  five  feet  fix  inches 
VOuVIII.  No.  .^5.  Pp 
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Englifh,  proves  his  c'ttraordinary  Ma¬ 
ture.  I  have  feen  few  men  able  to 
lean  with  their  arms  upon  the  deflf, 
and  many  who  could  only  reach  it 
With  their  hands. 

In  the  fame  place  a  filver  cop  is  alft 
worthy  .of  notice.  It  was  prefented 
to  the  Czar  with  the  keys  of  the  city 
’of  Derb<-nt,  wrapped  up  in  a  very 
rich  ftuff,  when  this  fortified  place, 
\vhich  was  the  bulwark  of  the  PcHian 
frontiers,  was  obliged  to  cajatulatc  in 
1722,  after  a  long  (iege. 

Oppofite  the  clojtt  where  thefc  keys 
are  preferred  is  a  little  table,  with  two 
thidk  portfolios  on  it :  they  contain 
upwards  of  two  handred  leaves  of  vel¬ 
lum,  on  which  are  reprefentations  of 
fruits.  Bowers,  (hells,  butterflies,  and 
Infcfts,  admirably  painted  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Mrs  Merian.  Peter  bought  thefc 
1)eaut?ful  paintings  at  a  very  high  price 
at  Amftcrdam  of  her  Itcirs,  kept  them 
always  in  the  drawers  of  his  bureau, 
and  took  plcafure  in  looking  at 
^em  from  time  to  time. 

In  his  laft  )oumcy  to  Holland  in 
1717,  he  took  into  his  fervicc  the 
''daughter  of  Mrs  Merian,  who,  in¬ 
heriting  her  mother's  raflc,  was  alfo 
'a  painter  of  natural  hifloty,  and  with 
Tier  Mr  Xfel,  her  hufbarid,  a  good 
Swifs  painter.  He  fent  them  to  Pet- 
'erlburg  in  a  Ruffian  vcfTel,  where  they 
Were  made  tnembers  of  the  academy 
'that  had  juft  been  founded.  They 
'both  died  at  a  very  advarced  age  in 
the  refgn  of  the  Emprefs  Elizabeth. 

In  the  apaitment  allotted  to  gco- 
‘graphy  is  a  tery  neat  plan,  drawn  Ity 
‘the  Czar’s  orvn  hand,  after  which  the 
■port  of  Cfonftadt  was  bnih,  and  the 
place  fortified,  as  they  remain  to  this 
day.  In  the  fame  place  is  a  map  of 
the  country  about  Pcterfbnrg,  fat  h  as 
it  was  when  the  Czar  made  himfeif 
mafter  of  it,  and  before  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  h  was  then  a  wild  boggy 
place,  overgrown  with  wood,  where 
‘nobody  but  Peter'would  have  thoughr 
of  fo  arduous  a  talk  as  building  a  city. 
Notwiihllaodmg  the  oMiacles  oj'poftd 


by  nature  on  every  fide,  this  greH  (rtMl 
found  means  not  only  fo  render  hi* 
defign  poffible,  but  alfo  to  execute  it 
emiiely  in  the  fpsce  of  a  few  years.  ' 

All  that  afipears  cultivated  in  thi* 
canton  Is  confined  to  fome  few  fjiot* 
of  ground  m  the  vicinity  ;  a  hamlefV 
and  a  gentleman’s  eo'.»ntry-hoafe  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  Neva,  which  dif* 
appeared  at  die  beginning  of  the  Swed’- 
im  war.  This  place  is  now  in  th^ 
center  of  the  city,  and  it  the  refidenefe 
of  the  (trft  ajiotliecary  to  the  contt. 
On  the  Oppofite  fide  of  the  river  is  feeh 
a  wretched  hirt  that  belonged  to  a  fifh- 
erraan,  near  the  place  where  the  Czat 
temained  fcveral  days  in  a  little  build¬ 
ing  haflily  creeled,  and  confifting  rf 
a  hall,  two  rooms,  and  a  kitchen,  art 
together  about  fifty-fuur  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  broad.  This  building,  aft 
wc  have  faid  be  fore,  ftill  cxifts  tn  thfc 
finie  ftate  as  when  inhabited  by  At 
Emperor. 

Towards  Vibourg,  near  the  littte 
river  Ochta,  where  the  imperial  viU 
lage  of  the  fame  name  is  fituatcd,  wt 
perceive  a  very  handfonie  villa,  which 
was  the  refidentfe  of  tlte  Swedifr)  go¬ 
vernors  of  Carelia. 

A  conftderable  number  of  mantf> 
fcripts  in  the  handwriting  of  Peter  arfe 
alfo  prefetved.  On  peruling  them,  wfe 
fee  that  this  aftonifhing  genius  was  as 
laconic  and  exprefirve  in  his  ftylc  as 
full  of  order  and  force  in  bis  reafod- 

ing- 

'I’hcre  Is  a  particular  cabinet  at  thfe 
court,  called  Peter  the  Great’s  ealnnet, 
where,  among  a  number  of  his  mand- 
fo.'ipts,  is  the  journal  he  k>:pt  durinjf 
the  .Swevlifh  war. 

The  EiftprcfsCatherincthe  Second, 
proteftrefs  of  the  fcicnCes,and  the  Ird- 
perial  cluMuberlain,  Prince  Schtfchtr- 
batow,  chief  herald  at  arms,  ordercti 
tl»>de  vahwble  memoirs  to  be  printed 
in  175;;,  in  two  volumes  in  quarto. 
Almoft  immedialtly  after  three  tranf- 
l  itions  apjieared ;  two  in  French  it 
Ecilin  and  Riga,  and  the  third  in 
German  at  Leipfielt. 

Fiinc: 
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.•  Pfioco  Schtfcberbatow,  fo  well 
known  by  bis  biilorical  abilities,  has' 
already  given  to  the  public  fcveial  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Czar’s  original  letters,  of 
which  he  fupcrintciKied  the  printing 
bimfelf. 

Many  letters  written  io  Peter  the 
Cleat’s  own  hand  are  preferved  by 
ipme  of  the  moit  noble  Ruffian  fami¬ 
lies,  fuch  as  the  SeberemetoiT,  the 
Tcbernifchefi',  tire  Apiaxin,  &c,,  at 
whole  houfes  1  remember  to  luve  leea 
a  very  large  collcAion. 

Count  Scheremetoff,  high  chamber- 
lain  of  Ruffia,  printed  in  1 774  an  ele¬ 
gant  edition  ot'  Uiree  hundred  and 
eighteen  letters,  with  this  title - 

Letters  from  Peter  the  Great  to 
Field  Marlhal  Count  Boris  Petro- 
witfeh  Schemereteff,  Knight  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  of  St  Andrew,  of  the  White  Ea¬ 
gle  and  Royal  Order  of  Piuffia,  and 
'  ^cce  of  the  Privy  Council.” 


Among  tbofe  polTclIed  by  the  family, 
of  Apraxin,  1  found  one  very  remark¬ 
able,  the  reading  of  which  gave  me 
great  pleafure.  It  is  written  from  the 
field  of  battle  at  Ptdtowa,  the  11th 
of  July,  1 709,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  to  his  favourite  mioiller  and 
high  admiral,  Feodor  Madiweitfch 
Apraxin.  'JThe  Czar,  after  having 
related  in  few  words  the  complete  vic¬ 
tory  he  had  juft  obtained  over  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  and  the  entire  ruin  of 
the  Swediffi  army,  concludes  in  thefe 
remarkable  words — *  1  think  we  Ihatf 
‘  now  remain  mailers  of  Pcterlburg 
*  and  its  dependencies.’ 

I  have  thought  prt^r  to  give  a  mi¬ 
nute  detail  of  all  the  monuments  of 
Peter  the  Great,  becaufc  no  mention 
is  made  of  them  in  the  different  lives 
of  this  prince  that  have  been  publifh- 
ed,  nor  in  any  other  book  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge. 
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The  kingdom  of  Kachemlre  was  for¬ 
merly  governed  by  a  prince  named 
Aladin  ;  he  had  a  dau^ter,  who  would 
have  b.-en,  without  dii'pute,  the  uiolf 
perfctfl  beauty  of  the  EaA,  had  not  the 
daughter  of  hit  Vizir  contclled  that  pre- 
rminenee  with  her.  Nothing  was  talked 
of'  In  the  Eaft,  but  the  divine  perfedfions 
of  thefe  two  princefles.  Several  kings, 
upon  the  credit  of  fame,  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  them,  and  determined  to  de¬ 
mand  them  in  marriage.  It  would  Lave 
Eeen  extremely  difficult  to  decide  which 
was  the  more  accomplifhed  of  the  two ; 
but  whether  it  was  prejudice,  or  that  the 
vizir’s  daughter  was  left  arrogant,  and 
more  gentle  than  her  rival,  (he  gained  the 
hearts,  and  had  the  fufirages  of  the  mul¬ 
titude. 

The  king’s  daughter  was  fo  chagrined 
at  perceiving  Ghulnaz  ( who  was  the  vi> 
■zir’s  daughter)  preferred  before  her,  that 
(he  fell  into  a  lute  of  defpondency.  Her 
father,  alarmed  at  her  condition,  ordered 
phyliclans  to  attend  her,  who  afliurd 
'lini,  that  the  princeis’s  diforJer  proceed¬ 
ed  from  fomc  fecrct  uucaiiuci's. 


The  king  prelied  his  daughter  to  di^- 
doG:  her  mind  to  him ;  and  to  induce 
her  to  it,  bound  hfrnfclf  by  a  lolcmn  oath 
to  cunfent  to  whatever ihc  fiiould  requite, 
were  it  to  coft  even  half  His  kingdom. 
The  daughter  of  Aladip,  frr  frotn  reveal¬ 
ing  the  nteail  jealoufy  that  tortured  her 
breaftt  would  have  wifned  to  conceal  it 
even  from  herihlf ;  but  aifeAed  by  fuch 
marks  of'  her  father’s  tendernefs,  and  the 
deep  diH/efs  heexprefledon  her  account, 
fhc  could  ao*,longer  refill  her  folicitations, 
but  owned  to  him,  that  Ghulnaz  was  the 
caufe  of  her  diforder,  and  that  nothing 
could  relieve  her  but  the  ablcnce  of  this 
odious  rival. 

Aladin  endeavoured  to  confole  hif 
daughter,  and  alTured  her,  that  in  a  Ihort 
time  Ihe  (hould  hear  no  more  of  thg 
perfon  who  caufedher  inquietude.  Jig 
ient  for  his  prime  miniiler,  and  ad- 
drefled  him  thus :  “  Vizir,”,  fays  he, 
“  it  is  witn  regret  that  1  command  you 
“  to  fell  your  daughter :  I  am  fcnfible 
**  what  {Mngs  it  will  coll  your  heart ; 
**  hut  tlie  life  of  my  child  de^iuls  upon 
'*  it.  This  uuinutioD  is  fcmclent,  and 
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*  1  fxp^  tJic  facrifice  from  the  real 

*  you  have  always  hitherto  give  me 

*  proofs  of.” 

The  vizir,  thimderftruck,  wavered 
fome  time  betwixt  paternal  fontlntfs  and 
ambition :  This  laft  paflton  at  length 
pre  vailed,  and  ftidrd  the  voice  of  nature. 
A  fpark  of  (hame,  however,  prevented 
h’m  from  expoting  his  daughter  to  pub¬ 
lic  obit r^'at ion.  To  avoid  t'ds  ignominy, 
Ilf  contrived  fo  put  her  into  a  chelt,  and 
fending  for  the  crier,  told  him,  he  Ihonld 
fell  the  chelt  for  40,000  afpres ;  but  on  th's 
condition,  that  the  purclufer  fhouW  take 
it  without  feeing  wnat  it  contained.  In 
vain  did  the  crier  endeavour  to  execute 
the  vizir’s  order ;  the  condition  he  had 
annexed  to  the  bargain  intimidated  every 
biiver.  A  young  water-carrier,  mpre 
held  than  the  relt,  fufnefled  fome  myflery 
in  the  matter,  andoifered  to  run  the  ri£k 
o*  it.  He  found  among  his  friends  a 
merchant  who  advanced  for  him  the 
ilipulated  fum  :  and  having  paid  the 
piirchafe  money  to  the  crier,  he  carried 
the  cheft  to  his  owm  houfe. 

Nothing  could  equal  his  furprife,  but 
his  joy,  when,  upon  eagerly  opening  the 
cheu,  he  found  within  it  a  young  g'lrl  of 
uncommon  beauty.  “  Charming  Hou- 
“  ri,”  faid  he  to  her,  “  for  you  are 
“  unqueftionably  one  of  thofe  ce’ef- 
tial  nymphs  deftrned  for  the  p’ea- 
fure  of  the  eleifl  in  the  other 
“  world,  by  what  ftrange  adventure  are 
you  confined  in  this  cheft The 
vizir’s  daughter,  unwilling  to  make  her- 
felf  known,  replied,  “  You  behold  an 
“  unhappy  woman,  whom  misfortunes 
“  perferute  ;  chance  has  made  me  your 
ilivc;  I  murmur  not  at  my  lot;  and 
you  will  find  in  me  all  the  fubmiilioa 
“  and  fidriitv  I  owe  to  you.” 

The  amiable  Ghulnaz  had  too  many 
charms,  not  to  make  her  patron  fenfible 
of  their  power.  She  was  become  hit 
flave,  and  he  couM  difpofe  of  her  as  he 
thought  proper ;  but  he  had  a  delicacy 
of  fentiment  far  above  his  condition. 
1 11s  fatisfaiflion,  if  obtained  by  force,  had 
been  imperfeift,  and  he  was  refolved  to 
owe  it  entirely  to  aftertton.  He  deter¬ 
mined  therefore  to  fet  Ghulnaz  at  liber¬ 
ty,  and  then  to  unite  hlmfelf  to  her  by 
marriage;^  But  bcfoie  this  defign  was 
■put  in  execution,  he  was  willing  to  prove 
whether  or  not  fhc  was  deferving  of  the 
favour  he  intended  her.  He  condudled 
her  to  his  mother,  who  refided  in  a  little 
eitv  a  day’s  journey  from  Kacheniire. 

Mother,”  faid  he  apart,  “  1  have  fome 
♦*  vtews  upon  this  young  Have ;  I  ea- 
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“  truft  her  to  vour  care,  obfirveheihe., 

“  havlour,  and  examine  if  her  prudenra 
“  he  equal  to  her  beauty.”  He  then 
to(;k  leave  of  his  mother  and  Ghulnaz, 
and  aftiired  them  he  would  not  long  de¬ 
lay  his  return. 

The  beautiful  ftave  foon  gained  the  e- 
fteem  of  her  who  gave  birth  to  her  pa¬ 
tron.  She  w'as  charmed  with  her  mo- 
defty  and  coinplaifance.  and  became  in  a 
fhort  time  as  fond  of  her' as  i*  flie  had 
be'’n  her  own  child.  This  good  woman, 
though  extremely  poor,  had  always  borne 
her  poverty  with  great  patience ;  hut 
now  grew  miferable  at  feeing  Ghulnaz  a 
(barer  in  her  diftrefs,  and  only  wiftied  for 
rirhes.  to  place  her  in  a  condition  moro 
\vorthy  of  her  virtues. 

This  amiable  girl,  on  her  part,  affeifted 
by  the  me'ancholv  fituation  of  a  peri'on, 
who  had  (hewed  licr  fuch  marks  of  kind- 
nefs,  en'leavoured  to  comfort  her.  She 
gave  the  old  woman  a  diamond,  which 
(he  had  concealed  when  her  unnatural 
father  (hut  her  up  in  -the  cheft,  and  di- 
refted  her  to  fell  it  for  acoo  fcquins.  A* 
this  diamond  was  exceedingly  fine,  a 
purchaf-r  foon  offered  ;  and  (he  returned 
overjoyed  to  her  whom  (he  called  her 
dear  child. 

Ghulnaz  hired  for  herfelf  and  compa¬ 
nion,  a  houfe  more  fpacious  and  conve¬ 
nient,  and  property  sumifhed.  She  be¬ 
gan  to  be  Ufs  unhappy  under  her  mis¬ 
fortunes,  when  frefh  difafters  rendered 
her  ftate  more  deplorable  than  ever.  Al¬ 
though  (he  led  a  very  retired  life,  very 
feldom  going  abroad,  and  on  thtie  ocra- 
fions  always  veiled,  the  fame  of  her  beau¬ 
ty  fpread  through  the  citv  where  (he 
dwelt ;  a  young  man  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her,  and  took  the  iil-ierty  to  declare 
his  paflion.  His  prefumption  not  being 
attended  with  the  fuccels  he  e.xpedlect, 
his  love  degenerated  into  fury,  and  he 
refolved  to  he  revenged  of  her  wlio  had 
(lighted  his  flame.  He  fet  out  for  Ka- 
chemire,  and  having  found  the  water-ca- 
rier,  “  How  greatly  are  you  to  be  pitied,'^ 
faid  he,  “  toentertaiH  with  fo  much  care 
“  an  ungrateful  woman  !  while  you  are 

wearing  yoiirfelf  out  with  hard  labour 
“  here,  (lie  is  revelling  in  a  criminal  voe 
“  luptuoufnels,  which  (he  procures  by 
“  intriguing  with  her  gallants.” 

T  he  water-carrier,  enraged  at  this  re¬ 
port,  without  enquiring  what  foundation 
It  had,  departed  immediately  to  fatiate 
his  revenge.  The  appearance  of  the 
houfe  which  his  motiter  inhabited,  and 
the  ncaiuefs  of  the  furniture,  confirmed 
him  in  the  opinion  of  being  impofed  up- 

oru 
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cw.  As  !i;  m*  ml,  GVsiilna/,  who  fuf- 
prdlfd  nocliing,  as  n»<-  had  done  nothini^ 
to  reproa*  h  Itcrfrif  n'i'h,  was  poin.:  to 
meet  hin'.,  b".t  he  did  not  pivc  her  time ; 
lie  niihes  ujion  her,  and,  drawing  a  dag- 
j?rr  trom  iituler  Iiis  clothes,  piling  it  in¬ 
to  h-m  brealh  Per'-eiving  that  fhe  did 
not  fall  at  the  fiidt  blow,  he  was  prepa¬ 
ring  to  rcr>eat  it,  which  Ghulna*  avohlcd, 
by  throwin"  herfelf  out  at  the  windmv. 

■  A  jew  paflin"  the  ftreet,  and  feeing  a 
youtisr  wornan  bathed  in  her  bliKxl, 
raifrft  her  up,  and  conveyed  her  to  his 
own  hottfe.  In  the  mean  time,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  water-carrier,  who  *■'  * 
room  adjoininct,  flew  to  thecries  of  GJiul- 
017. ;  (he  Ices  her  fon  with  fury  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  bloody  dagger  in  his  hand  ; 

Whom  is  that  drawn  apainft,  mvlbn?” 
fa)*s  (he,  “  anil  what  is  Itecome  of  Glml- 
Tia7  ?”  “  This  weapon,’’  replies  he, 

“  has  jult  avenged  me  of  a  perfidious  dc- 

ceiver.”  “  What  a  fatal  miftake 
have  you  committed  !”  cries  (he,  all  dif- 
folvrd  m  tears  :  “  What  hitter  lamenta- 
“  tions  will  this  coft  you  :  You  have  un- 
“  i'.iftly  put  to  death  the  mofl  amiable 
“  and  virtuous  among  women.”  She 
then  related  to  him,  in  what  manner  the 
generous  Ghulnaz  had  relieved  her  from 
a  ftite  of  want  and  mifery. 

•  The  water-carrier,  at  this  recital,  a- 
handoned  himfelf  to  all  the  exctfs  of 
grief :  he  rufheil  into  the  ftreet,  hop’ng 
to  find  his  dear  Ghulnaz  there,  but  Ihe 
hid  difappeared.  He  ran  over  the  whole 
city,  without  being  able  to  gain  the  Icjft 
intelligence  of  her. 

The  Jew  in  the  mean  time  procured  a 
furgeon,  who,  after  examining  the  vi  ound 
of  the  vizir’s  daughter,  declared  it  not 
mortal :  nor  was  he  miftaken  ;  for  in  a 
little  time  ftie  recovered  both  her  health 
and  bloom.  The  Jew  could  not  behold 
her  with  an  eye  of  indifference,  but  dif- 
clofed  his  paflion  to  her,  like  a  lover  that 
would  not  be  refufed.  Ghulnaz  fhudder- 
ed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  her. 
Too  clofcly  watched  to  make  her  cfcape, 
Ihe  formed  the  refolution  of  throwing  lier- 
fclf  into  the  fea,  that  wafhed  the  walls  of 
the  Jew’s  habitation  ;  tonfidering  her 
life  as  nothing,  provided  Ihe  could  pre- 
ftrve  her  honour.  To  put  this  projeift 
into  execution,  it  was  neceflary  to  get 
her  lover  out  of  the  way.  She  therefore 
retended  to  yield  to  his  folicitations, 
lit  previouily  required,  that  he  (hould 
liave  reqourfe  a  bath. 

The  Jew  having  left  her,  Ghulnaz  o- 
ens  a  window,  and  intrepidly  throws 
crfclf  into  the  fea.  Three  brothers,  who 


Danglter:  A  Tale.  - 

were  fllhing  near  that  place,  Bereeivecl 
her  ftruggling  againil  the  waves.  As  thejf 
were  expert  fwimmers,  they  caught  her 
by  her  clothes,  brought  her  into  their 
lioat,  and  landed  on  a  meadow  on  theo- 
ther  fide  of  the  city. 

The  viair's  daughter,  brought  to  Hfa 
bv  their  afliftance,  faw  berfelf  expofed  tn 
a  danyer  ftill  greater  than  what  fhe  had 
cfcapcd.  Her  amazing  beauty  made  a 
verv  erent  imprelFion  upon  the  three  bro^ 
tilers,  anil  each  pretending  to  the  poflef- 
fion  of  her,  a  violent  quarrel  enfued  be¬ 
twixt  them.  They  were  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  blows,  when  accident  conduift-* 
ed  a  vonng  cavalier  that  way,  whom 
they  chofe  for  arbitrator.  ”  Chance  a- 
lone,”  fays  the  ftranger  to  them,  { when 
he  had  informed  himfelf  of  the  matter  in 
difpute)  “  can  determine  your  conteft, 

“  I  will  fhoot  three  arrows  three  difTorent 
”  wavs,  and  he  that  fliall  (li  ft  arrive  at 
“  one  of  the  arrows,  fhal!  be  the  pro- 
“  prtetor  of  this  beauty  ?”  The  propofii 
feemed  fo  equitable  to  the  fifhermen,  that 
they  agreed  to  it  without  hefitation.  Th« 
ovalirr  bent  his  bow,  and  fuccefttvely 
fhot  three  arrows  towards  three  different 
points  ;  the  three  hrothers  fet  off  with 
great  raoidity,  each  in  hopes  of  arriving 
firft  at  the  goal.  When  the  cavalier  faw 
them  at  fome  diflance,  he  takes  Ghulnai 
up  riehind  him,  flies  with  full  fpeed  front 
the  fifnermen,  and  reaches  his  village. 

It  was  the  deftinv  of  Ghulnaz  to  in- 
fl’me  every  one  that  faw  her.  Scarce 
W.1S  the  eivaher  difinounted,  when  he 
declared  the  violence  of  his  paflion. 
Ghulnaz  feeing  no  other  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  this  attack,  than  by  a  ftratagem, 
heard  him  without  anv  marks  of  difplea- 
fiire,  and  even  feigned  a  reciprocal  leufi- 
bilitv ;  fhe  only  conjured  him  to  ilefer 
his  happinefs  till  night.  “  A  project 
“  occurs  to  me,”  favs  the  vizir’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  ”  which,  whimflcai  as  it  is,  may  con- 
“  tribute  to  your  traiiquillitv,  and  mj 
”  own.  No  one  here  cxpcdls  my  arri- 
”  val ;  lend  me  one  of  your  fuits,  and 
let  me  pafs  for  one  of  your  relations 
“  returned  from  his  travels;  as  none  will 
“  fufpeft  my  fex,  you  will  have  no  rival* 
“  to  fear.”  The  enchanted  cavalier 
gave  her  one  of  his  dreffes,  and  when  flw 
■  had  put  it  on,  “  I  willgiveyou  a  proof*,” 
favs  fhe,  “  that  I  do  not  belie'  the  fex  I 
”  have  affumed,  and  that  few  men  can 
“  equal  my  management  of  a  horfe.” 
Saying  thi*,  with  fuqirifing  agility  Ihe 
fprung  upon  the  cavalier’s,  and  made 
him  jxirform  various  evolutions.  Whila 
he  was  admiring  her  graceful  appearance. 


jfd::frrt3re  «f  a  Vuir*/  dau^lr:  A  Ta*V*  ■ 


the  infenfihlf  rWreated,  till  finding  her- 
fclf  at  fomc  diilancf,  fue  cUpt  fpurs  to 
tke  horfct  and  difappeared  like  li^hu 
ainp,  from  the  thunderitriK-k  cavalier. 
The  {car  of  a  puri'uit  made  her  ride  on 
the  remamder  of  the  day,  and  the  whole 
Bight,  w"ithoutfbUowtng  any  certainroed. 

The  firft  rat's  of  the  fun  that  iilumincd 
the  hori/on,  gavs  her  the  fight  of  a  large 
eitv.  Net  knowing  w  hat  place  it  was, 
fte  direiTtcd  her  ftr-pi  towardt  it.  But 
what  wa*  her  afion'Uhnient,  when  fhe 
percen  ed  the  mhthitant*  coming  out  to 
meet  her  ?  “  Our  king  died  this  night,” 
Cild  they  to  her,  **  and  having  left  no 
**  heirs  to  his  throne,  and  dreading  a 
S'  civil  war,  has  by  his  laA  will  (UrcAed 
*'  to  pla<e  thereon  ti  e  ftril  perfon  that 
#*  .'honldapoear atonenir.g tliecity-gates.” 
Ohulnaa  received  £icr  new  fubjeds  with 
sn  air  of  ina;eily,  and  afTabiuty  at  the 
fame  time,  wiho  were  far  from  fufpcdl* 
ing  her  real  fex :  She  rode  through  the 
ftreets  amidfi  the  acclamations  ot  the 
people,  and  took  roCllTion  of  the  palace, 
the  ufual  refidcuce  of  the  iovercign  of 
that  country. 

From  the  momert  (he  was  fcated  on  the 
throne,  fhe  applied  hcrlielf  entirtly  to  the 
government  or  theAate.  She  maiic  choke 
e'f  vizirs  for  their  integi  ity  and  under- 
flanding,  and  took  particular  care  to 
have  jufiice  done  to  every  one.  Her  fub> 
jedli  adrairrd  the  w  ifdoiu  of  her  adniini- 
^ration,  and  returned  thanks  to  Fortune, 
that  h.'id  given  them  a  king,  who  w  as 
more  attentive  to  their  bappiitcls  than  his 
own. 

The  beautiful  Ghulnaz  had  reigned 
fome  time,  whrnlhe  built  a  magnifietnt 
fc4tntain  at  the  gates  of  the  city ;  and 
having  ordered  a  painter  to  take  her  por¬ 
trait  in  the  chara&er  of  a  queen,  w'itliout 
explaining  to  him  her  re/tfons  for  it,  Ihc 
iixtd  it  upon  that  edifice.  Spies  were 

Cared  around,  with  diredllona  to  bring 
;t'ore  her  all  tbofe  that,  viewing  this 
piflure,  (hculd  difcover  any  marks  of  in¬ 
quietude,  or  fer.timcnts  of  forrow. 

During  all  this  time  the  witerTcarrier 
remained  inconiolable  for  the  lofs  oi  his 
lovely  Cave.  lie  tiaverfcd  every  city, 
in  hopes  of  difeovering  feme  traces  of  her. 
He  came  to  this  fountain  ;  and  the  mo- 
Goent  he  perceived  the  features  of  that 


dear  object,  which  wras  always  pvefeat 
to  h:s  iniad,  be  fetched  a  prolo'uid  figh. 
The  foldicrs  Immediately  fei/cd  him, 
and  biXMighihini  heiore  Ghuliiaz,  wbom 
he  could  not  po&biy  know  under  that 
difgulfc.  She,  in  a.i  angry  tone,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  confeis  to  her,  what  w  as 
his  motive  forexprelTing  fo  much  forrowr 
at  feeing  the  p  dlure  placed  on  the  fonn* 
tain.  The  poiter,  trembling  and  terri¬ 
fied,  related  nis  misfortunes,  and  Ghul- 
naz  ordered  him  to  pnion. 

Some  days  after,  chance  brought  the 
three  bi  others  to  the  fame  fountain. 
They  recellcdled  in  the  portrait,  her 
they  had  faved  from  drowning;  and 
their  unextinguUhed  paffion  reviving  at 
the  fight,  they  could  not  fupprels  a  figh, 
I'hey  were  condudled  to  Ghuluaa,  who 
after  interrogating  them,  as  flic  before 
had  clone  the  water-carritr,  lent  rhen^ 
alfo  to  prifon.  The  cavalki  and  the 
Jew  came  likewife  to  view  the  fountain, 
arid  having  exprefled  a  like  feefibility, 
were  treated  in  the  lame  maimer. 

Being  ail  coliefled  together,  the  vizir’s 
daughter  remanded  them  before  her,  and 
thus,  with  Ibmc  emotion,  delivered  brr- 
(rift  “  If  the  perfon  who  is  the  objed^ 

of  your  uneaiintfs,  Ihould  appear  lie- 
“  fore  your  eyes,  would  you  know  her 
**  again  1”  Scarce  had  Ihr  pronounced 
thclc  words,  but  loofcning  her  royal  manr 
fU,  (he  prefirtued  herfeU  in  the  drcB  o^ 


which  a  too  yioleiit  paffion  bad  hurr^ 
them  Into,  The  vizur’s  daughter,  with 
much  cixnfHacency,  l>id  them  ri(e,  and 
takinn  the  water  carrier  by  the  hand,  due 
feated  him  on  her  throne,  and  arrayed 
him  in  the  robes  of  royalty.  Having  a^ 
fembled  the  grandee*  of  the  &ate,  (he  re¬ 
counted  to  them  the  whoje  hiflory  of  her 
adventures,  and  requelted  them  to  ac- 
knowiedge  her  fiifl  patron  fur  their  King. 
She  foon  after  married  him,  and  the  weq- 
dmg  was  celebrated  with  a  magnificence 
truly  royal.  .The  Jew,  the  three  bro¬ 
thers,  and  the  cavalier,  were  diliniircd 
into  therr  own  country,  loaded  with 
riches,  which,  confidcrablc  gs  they  were, 
did  not,  however,  prevent  their  envying 
the  lot  ^  the  water-carrier. 


F  0  E  T  RT, 


XUM 


fOETRT, 


0 or.  to  Frlendihlp. 

HAIL!  mildcftof th’empafTiou'tSthronf;, 
How  points  my  Iwart  for  thy  abode ! 
By  thee  my  foul  kd  calm  alonz, 
Eipaadijig,  fccki  iu  klAifed  God 
’Th  mne  to  footh  the  paitgi  of  woe, 

*1  o  bid  earh  fortal  feeling  glow, 

O’er  human  frailty  draw  thy  vaH  divine, 
Te:ich  man,  |^iaii’»  follies  to  forbear. 

The  p-aflt  frtirt  falfe  rt-ligioB  tear, 

A;'J  Nattire's  vjkildren  jo!;i. 

Long  fiarching  for  thy  lov’d  retreat. 

In  9-4^  through  ^udy  courts  I  ttray ; 
Far  from  the  ttimult  of  the  Great 
Mild  Friendibip  bends  her  noifelclh  way. 
4c  Vain  I  mam  thrmtgh  foreign  lands. 

O’er  roaring  waves,  or  burning  fimds; 
Thy  blififui  (brine  is  rear’d  on  every  flibrc. 
Where  the  benevolent  and  good. 

From  Greenland's  fnows  to  India’s  flood. 
May  know  thee,  and  adore. 

Full  oft.  beneath  tlie  lowly  (bed 

1  /mu  Iprejd’tt  around  tliy  genial  ray. 

In  Isreet  fitnplieity  array'd. 

That  knows  not  Flattery’s  venal  fway ; 
W'kcrc  the  nnlc  Indian,  Nature’s  child, 
Ruams  oil  the  clouJ>topt  mountains  wild, 
His  liimible  he-ad  unboowu,  thou, boV’ring 
•  o’er. 

Smile.  11;  while  he  bids,  with  pious  care, 
FI  i<  faithful  dog  each  comfort  (hare. 

Each  adveiie  fate  deplore. 

Or  In  the  towery  helmet  dfefs’d. 

As  kneeling  by  his  falkn  friend 
The  honed  foldicr  btires  his  bread. 

Deep  mark’d  with  many  a  galhiug  rend, 
'I  here  bids  the  fons  of  Ucatlt  dcicend. 
Oh  I  pierce  niy  hear;,  but  fave  my  frieudl 
*1  hiiK  every  accent,  every  feeling  thine! 

1  he  hardy  legions  (bout  afat, 

Bcllona  ftopaber  gory  ear. 

Ami  owns  thy  power  divine. 

■When  -Love  has  rns’d  hW  Rrry  rtge, 

I'll  bow  beneath  thy  milder  fway. 
Through  fell  difeafe,  and  hoary  age. 

Thou ’It  chcar  my  feeble  evening  ray. 
Let  Fame  her  Lirefl  gifts  bedow. 

Let  Fancy’s  chaplet  twine  my  brew. 

Or  gaudy  Wealth  her  much-lought  trap¬ 
pings  lend : 

In  pining  want,  or  lingering  woe. 

Grant  me,  O  God  !  or  high,  or  low. 
Thy  hrd,  ba:  gift - a  bnentl ! 

.1.  - . 


EpijVt  from  Dr  \ioate  U  Duic  Hainaioic 

SAY,  dod  then,  recreant,  flnm  the 

circling  glaPv,  •* 

And,  with  foaae  fipieamilb  fop  retir’d^  fikiS 
tea, 

E/Teminate,  and  dudioady  declaim 
Againd  th’  uiipoliih’d  barbarous  fon*  of 
Clyde  ?  T 

Or,  waving  wrinkled  thought  nad  oouafel 
fage. 

Art  thu-j  too  fmitten  with  the  genial  vicCli 
And  charm’d  each  nigh:  to  meet  the  foai* 
hton’d  band 

Who  fend  the  unrefpcsdeJ  glals  aronnd. 
Fraught  with  the  lovely  name  of  BgUmaay 
Of  dove-ey’d  Campbell,  or  bri^^kt  Oevna- 
Ihiref  * 

For  thee,  at  Baird’s  command,  Burgua* 
dia’s  grapes. 

And  thofe  of  Bourdcauz,  Ihed  (heir  ruddy 
fouls. 

Fer  the'e,  her  fprightly  fpirit  gay  Chnnw 
paigne 

Shall  lavifh  free ;  nor  (ball  imperial  T)annbe 
Refufe  thy  bps  (he  nesSar  of  I'okay. 

While  Eghntott’s gay  i/nrd,th'  adoptive  fba 
Alike  of  Bttcchu-s  and  the  Ood  of  War,  I 
Relates  the  deeds  of  Scotia’s  MouMaiaears; 
Or  fings,  with  native  graces,  mil  his  own,  ; 
Which  badle  ev’ry  imitating  fus»l; 

The  maiden’s  moan  lor  left  of  filkcnifMod, 
The  feats  benevolent  of  Langulee, 

The  Janus  sriAory  of  ShorilT-muir,  j 
Thfe  kail  renown 'd,  tho*  canid,  of  Aberdeen, 
With  thy  unoquall’d  cadodcs,0  StrahogicF 


Aidrefs  to  a  Robin ;  fitd  to  be  toritte* 
Peter  Pindar. 

IONE  bird  of  Eve,  whole  li<|nld  tfaroA 
j  1  hear  from  yonder  fyny. 

Who  chcared,  with  a  farewell  note. 

The  beam  of  parting  day  :  * 

The  wretch  who  wanders  near  thy  thorn. 
Amid  the  gathering  gloom. 

In  fi>ri*i)W  treads  the  dews  forlorn. 

To  Cgh  «  Cynthia’s  tomb. 

Come,  minilrel  of  the  twilight  hour. 

And  mourn  with  me  the  maid  ; 

Thy  fweeteft  fong  of  forrow  pour, 

I'o  footh  the  geiJtleft  (hade. 

Thus,  when  thy  plaintive  note  lhall  ceaft. 
By  death’s  fevere  decree, 

'May  Redbreafts  poUr  the  f.tnj  of  peace,  • 
O:  f’.vesteft  pee.:;  tc  thee. 


Iq*  Po:try, 


Wr  Partrlkl^ret,  a*  F-h'^y-  tV'rhln  oh  tbt 

iift  (if  Auguji  lyii. . 

LL-FATED  birds,  fur  whom  I  raife  the 
drain, 

To  tell  my  lively  forrow  for  your  fates; 
Ye  little  know, ere  morn  ihoU  gild  the  plain, 
What  drear  dcdrudlionail  ypurracc  awaits. 
W'hile  innocently  balking  in  the  ray. 

That  throws  the  lengthen'd  ihadows  o’et 
the  lawn^ 

tTneonfeious  you  behold  the  parting  day, 
Nor  feel  a  fear  to  meet  the  morrow’s  dav.'A. 
Could  man  like  you  thus  wait  the  ills  of  life. 
Nor  e’er  anticipate  misfortune’s  blow. 
He’d  Ihun  a  complicated  load  of  drife. 
Greater  than  real  evils  can  bedow, 

Ev'  'n  now  thefportfman,anxious  for  bis  fame. 
Prepares  the  tube  fo  fatal  to  your  race ; 
He  pants  already  for  the  gloVious  game  ; 

Of  lingering  hours  he  chides  the  tardy  puce, 
tlaptur’d  he’ll  hid  hini,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
\Vtth  treacherous  euution  tread  your 
haunts  around, 

Exulting  rout  his  poor  drfenceleft  prey, 
I'ben  bring  the  fluttering  vidims  to  thi 
ground. 

Y'es !  while  he  gives  the  meditated  blow. 
And  fees  arowid  the  druggliiig  covey  bleed. 
His  iron  heart  a  barbarous  joy  {ball  know. 
And  plume  itfclf  upon  the  bloody  deed. 
For  lhame  !  Can  men  who  boaft  a  poliih’d 
mind. 

And  feeling  too,  thefe  favage  pallimes 
court? 

In  fuch  inhuman  ads  a  pleafure  find. 

And  call  the  cruel  dcfolation — fport  ? 
Thoufands  tliat  graze  the  fields  muil  daily 
bleed, 

Neceflity  compels — for  man  they  die  ; 
But  no  excufc  ueccility  can  plead, 

To  kill  thofe  harmlcfs  tenants  of  the  iky. 

By  heav’n  privileg’d  they  build  the  neft, 
'I'hey  take  the  common  bounty  nature 
yields, 

s  No  property  with  vicious  force  molell. 

But  pick  the  refute  of  the  open  fields. 
Then  svhy,  if  God  this  privilege  has  given. 
Should  we  }HT\ert  great  Nature’s  bouiv- 
tcous  plan  ? 

For  happinefs  is  fure  the  end  of  Heaven, 
As  well  to  bird  and  infed  as  to  man. 

I  .ikeusthey  move  within  their narrowfpherc, 
Each  various  patTion  of  the  mind  confefs ; 
And  joy  and  forrow,  love  and  hope  and  fear. 
Alternate  pain  them,  and  alternate  hlefii. 

Yes !  they  can  pine  in  grief — with  rapture 
glow 

htUe  Learti,  to  {very  feeling  uuc; 


Like  us  conceive  affedion,  and  the  Motr 
That  kills  the  offspring,  wounds  the  mo* 
ther  too. 

Then  bid  your  breafls  for  noliler  pafiimes 
.  bunt,  .. 

Lr  t  not  fuch  cruelty  your  adions  ftain  ! 
Humanity  (fiould  teach  mankind  to  fpurn 
Theplcafurcs  purchas’d  by  another’s  pain. 

PuSTUUMUy. 

from  VOL  r  k  I  R  E. 

Si  vous  vovJr*  q>;e  j'omr  encore, 

Reriez  mu  I'ngc  det  i:rti:urs ; 

’To'^n'ez  s’il  It  ptut  /’c'lrar? 

Au  Cnpnfcule  del  tucs  jours. 

Me  to  Love’s  joys  would  you  invite  ?' 

'I  hen  ihow  me  Love’s  f<  rgotten  way< 
Then  join  to  the  cold  gloom  of  night 
Vivacious  uioiuing’s  glad’uing  ray. 

From  the  gay  raptures  of  that  fccne 
Where  feflive  love  prolongs  the  day. 
From  Baecliiis,  ami  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
Alas  !  1  inie  beckons  me  away. 

Siuee  old,  then  h  t  him  make  me  fage, 

.Vnd  teach  me  well  rnyfelf  to  know. 
yfi  ho  joins  the  wings  of  love  to  age 
Adds  M  rctchednefs  to  Age’s  woe. 

Let  me  quit  Youth’s  voluptuous  plan. 

And  Keafon’s  didatcs  once  believe  ; 

I'wo  moments  make  tlie  age  of  man. 

One  tlieu  to  Wil'dom  let  me  give. 

Vet  art  thou  then  for  ever  fled, 

'I  hou  dear  DclufioB’s  real  joy  ? 

And  flattering  Hope  by  Fancy  fed,  ^ 
Free  from  thufc  truths  tliat  Peace  dcflroy. 

That  twice  we  die  too  well  1  know, 

To  ceafe  to  love  and  ccafe  to  pkafe ; 
This,  this  is  death  in  all  its  woe,  ' 

To  ceafe  to  live  is  Peace  and  Eafe. 

’Twas  thus,  in  fad  refledlon  Infl, 

I  lit  gcr’d  ftill  on  Pleafure ’s  ground ; 

Still  loath  to  quit  the  flow’ry  coaft, 

I'ho’  there,  for  me,  no  flower  was  found: 

When,  lo  !  with  de.-ent  lovely  mien,  .s 
Soft Fricndfliip caught  my  wand'ringfight; 
Shefeem’d  to  vie  with  Beauty’s  Queen,  . 
And  fhone  more  placid,  tho'  Icfs  bright: 

Enamour’d  with  her  modcfl  grace. 

The  beams  of  Comfort  o’er  me  fhone, 

I  follow’d  her  with  willing  pace. 

But  f;;h’d  to  follow  her  alofic. 

Epitaph 


I 


Poetry,  tgj 

Epitaph  M  the  CharchTari  of  Yarmouth,  Stut  to  t  Lady, ■with  Aikin’i  EJfajt  on  Song^ 


Here  lic«thebo<lyofThomat  Hooper, 
When  he  wui  young  and  lujiy  he  waa 
a  trooper  ; 

When  old  and  feeble— a  maker  of  jumps 
and  ilayt. 


OH  thou,  whofe  fwcet  Toice.and  whofe 
foftening  drain. 

Can  deal  the  wearied  mind  from  thought 
and  woe. 


And  for  fitting  and  fine  lhapet  deferved  Yet  breathe  thefe  ever-melting  notes  again, 
great  praife.  That  bid  the  tear  of  penfive  pleafure  flow. 

5y  his  death  our  crooked  maidens  will 


crooked  appear. 

For  fo  cunning  a  workman  is  not  left  be¬ 
hind  here. 

Though  fiays  he  made,  he  Could  make  no 
Vm^eT  fitly  below. 

But  being  ordered  to  troop  of,  to  frelh 
quarters  he  did  go. 

And  tho'igli  jumps  for  our  maidens  he  made 
o’er  and  o’er, 

He  never  made  fueh  a  jump  at  this  before. 

W. 


Epitaph  for  an  Jrijb  Chairmei!. 

WEEP,  Inih  Lds—all  true  andfairmen. 
Here  reds  the  Leader  of  the  Chair¬ 
men  ! 

Reader,  rejoice  that  here  lies  P/.t, 

For  were  he  up,  he'd  lay  you  flat ; 

In  fame  you’ll  never  fee  hit  brother. 

It  reach’d — from  one  pole  to  the  other ! 
Aud  would  you  know  him  when  an  Angel 
fair. 

You’ve  nothing 'more  to  do,  than  call— 
‘♦Chair!  Chair  1” 


S  O  N  N  £  r  on  revolting  — — 

Ye  dmling  Meads !  where,  erd  in  tranf- 
port  fwcet. 

Your  well  known  paths  full  many  a  time 
i 've  lought ; 

Thou  confeious  grove !  bcneatii  whofe  lone 
retreat 

Mufiiig  I've  loiter'd,  wrapp’d  in  tendered 
thought ; 

Alas  huw  vain  your  charms !— your  beau¬ 
ties  now  are  nought. 


Love’s  walling  murmurs  echo  mournful 
round, 

Eut,  ah  !  they  feebly  touch  the  feeling  heart, 
I'ill  you  enforce  them  with  enchanting 
found. 

A.  £. 


Verfes  ly  Mr  Cunningham ;  •written  ly  hint 
about  Three  Weeks  before  hit  Death. 

Dear  Ltd,  as  you  run  o’er  my  Rhime, 
And  fee  my  long  Name  at  the  end; 
You’ll  cry— “  And  hasCuNNiHOHAM  time 
“  To  give  fo  much  Verfe  to  hit  Friendl” 

•TIs  trae,  the  reproof  (though  fevere). 

Is  jud  from  the  letters  I  owe  ; 

B.  t  blamelefs  1  dill  may  appear. 

For  Noiifenfe  is  all  I  bedow. 

However,  for  better  for  worfe. 

As  Damons  their  Chlocs  receive,  , 
Ev’n  take  the  dull  Lines  I  rchearfe— 
They’re  all  a  Poor  Friend  has  to  give, 

*rhe  Drama  and  I  have  (hook  hands. 

We’ve  parted,  no  more  to  engage  ; 
Submifiive  I  met  her  commands— 

For  nothing  can  cure  me  of  Age. 

My  Sundiine  of  Youth  is  no  more  ! 

My  Mornings  of  PI  afure  are  fled! 

’Tis  painful  my  fate  to  endure — 

A  PenSon  fupplies  me  with  Bread  ! 

Dependent  at  length  on  the  Man 
Whofe  fortunt  I  dniggled  to  raife  ? 

I  conquer  my  Pride  as  I  can—  • 

His  Charity  merits  my  praife  ! 

His  Bounty  proceeds  from  his  heart; 

’  I'is  principle  prompts  the  fupply— 


W  hat  tho’  the  fun  his  all-rcviving  ray  •  p;,  principle  prompts  the  fuj 

Darts  ’mid  your  hauiiu?  what  tho’  your  His  kindnefs  e  iceeJs  my  defert, 
among,^  ^  ^nd  often  fupprefles  a  figh. 


bow  rs  among,  ^nd  often  fupprefles  a  figh. 

Warbling  her  griefs  in  many  a  plaintive  ray. 

Sweet  Philomel  awakes  the  evening  foiig?  ^^*1  Horfe  in  the  Seng, 

Yet  fade  thofe  dear  dcLghu!— thole  once-  •’»»  o”  Common  to  graze— 

lov’d  fcencs  decay  !  To  Fortune  tliefe  ciianges  belong, 

Eiiza’s  gone her  urn  the  nightly  tear  And  contented  I  yield  to  her  ways! 

Ot  fond  aflediion  drinks.  Her  (hade  requires,  ,  r  •  j  l  _ 

Sad  D'eaCnT  •  thl.  melancl.nlv  earr ,  She  ne  cr  was  my  fneod ;  through  the  Day 


Sad  p'.eafing  t-afk !  this  melancholy  care; 
Ana  ev’ry  getiia!  hope  with  her,  alas,  ex¬ 
pires!  Cauisis. 
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Her  fmiles  were  the  Imiles  of  deceit — 
At  Noon  Ihe’d  her  favours  difplay, 

And  at  Night  let  tr.epinc  at  her  Feet. 


KUM 


Vo  lonj^er  her  f.rcfence  I  court, 

No  lonjrer  I  {hrijik  at  her  frowns  ; 

Her  whinifics  fupply  me  with  fport — 

And  her  fmiles  I  cfigii  to  the  Clowns  ! 

Thus  loft  fo  each  worWly  deCre, 

And  froniiug  all  Riches — bH  Fame, 

I  quietly  hope  to  retire 

When  time  foall  the  Summons  proclaim. 
I’ve  nothing  to' weep  for  lxhh>J  ' 

I'o  part  with  my  friends  is  die  worft! 
•Thoir  miiVihers,  I  jrraiu,  are  coufin’d  ; 

Hut  you  are,  itiU,  one  ot  the  iu'il. 


Tee  Curate,  a  Frcgm»nt. 

O’ER  the  pale  emhers  of  a  dyin?  fire. 
His  little  lamp  fed  bur  with  Ihtle  oilj 
The  Curate  fat  (lor  fearity  was  hie  hire) 
And  ruminated  fad  tiie  morrow’s  toil 
’Twas  5";:Viy’  eve,  meet  fcafon  to  prtparfe 
The  ftattd  Irclitres  of  the  coniing  thlc  ; 
Vo  day  oi  refte  to  him,  bit  d:ry  td  tare, 

At  manie  a  church  to  preach  with  tedions 
ride. 

Before  him'  fprede  his  various  fermons  lay. 
Of  CNph.'tiJtion  Hrepe,  and  fage  advice. 
The  harveft  gain’d  from  n/any  a  thought¬ 
ful  daye. 

The  fruit  of  leaminge  bouglit  witit  heavy 
price. 

OiT  thefe  he  caft  a  fond  hat  fearful  eye ; 
Awhile  be  paus’d,  for  forrow  ftopp’d 
his  thi  ote; 

Arriv’d  at  length  ne  heav’d  a  1  liter  fighe. 
And  tkuc  ccniylain’d,  as  w  ell  indeed  he 
mote. 

“  Here  is  the  fcholar’s  lot,  condemn’d  to  fail 
Unpatroiiiz'd  o’er  life’stempcftuoUswnvc : 
Clouds  blind  his  figtit,  nor  blows  a  friendly 
pale 

To  waft  him  to  cB«  port— except  the 
grave. 

•*  Big  vvlrh  prefumptive  hope  I  launch’d 
n  y  keele. 

With  youthful  ardour  and  bright  fclencc 
fraughte, 

iJnanxiiU’.s  of  the  piiins  long  doom’d  to  feel. 
Unthinking  that  the  voy’gc  might  cud 
in  nou  hte. 

*  Pleas’d  on  the  futrmit  fea  1  danc’d  awhile. 
With  gay  companions,  and  with  views 
as  fair. 

Outftn'pt  hy  thefe  I’m  kept  to'hnmb’e  toil. 
My  fondift  hopes  abandon'd  in  derpair.— 
“  Had  my  ambitious  mind  been  led  to  rife. 
To  big  heft  flights,  to  Crofter  and  to  1‘c'l, 
Scarce  could  I  mouru  the  niiliiiige  of  my 
prize, 

For  fi.Hu  ingc  wilhes  well  d-^ferve  their  fall. 


“  No  tow’ring  thought  like  thefe  eilgag’4 

my  Jsreaft, 

I  hop'd  (nor  blame,  ye  Proud,  the  lowly 
plan) 

Some  little  cove,  feme  parfinage  of  reft, 

1  he  feheme  of  ihity  fuited  to  the  man. 

“  f.  here,  in  my  iu»row  fphere  fccure,  at 
eale 

From  vile  dependence  free  1  might  remain. 
The  Guide  to  Good,  the  Couui'cllor  of 
Peace, 

T  he  Friend,  the  Shepherd  of  the  Vill.ige 
Swain. 

"Yet  cruel  fate  deny’d  ^he  f.mall  requeft, 
Aiulbounil  me  Lift  in  an  iii-umen'd  hour^ 
Be  yond  tile  cliance  of  remedy,  to  reft 
"1  he  fiave  of  wcadthie  pride  and  pi  ieftlf 
pow'r. 

“  Oft  as  iti  ru.ftlt  Weeds  1  fconr  along 
fn  dilfant  cli.a|Hil.s  haftily  to  pray. 

By  nod  I'carce  notic’d  of  the  palTing  ihronge, 

‘  'Tii  but  lih-  <'tir/;te,'  every  child  will  fay. 
“  Nor  rircumfcrib’d  w  dignity  alone 
Do  ’  my  rich  fuperior’s  valfal  ride  ; 

Sad  penury  as  was  in  cottage  known 

V'.  itli  all  its  frowns  does  o'er  my  roof 
prclide. 

“  .\h  ■  i;'ot  for  me  the  harveft  yields  iti 
('  arc, 

1  he  bough-cTown’d  (hock  in  vain  at^t 
tracts  mine  eye, 

T o  labour  doom’d,  and  deftin’d  to  be  poor, 

I  pafs  the  held  /  hirfie  not  envious  by. 

hen  at  the  altar  farplice-^lad  I  ftand, 
'I'he  Bridegrtoiu’s  joy  draws  forth  the 
golden  fee. 

The  gift  I  take,  luu  dare  nnt  dole  my  hand, 
'I'he  fplciidid  prefent  centers  not  in  me.’* 

TTif  Eittblem  «/  Beauty;  frori  the  Itallaa 
of  Francifeo  de  l.cmcne. 

1^  R  O  U  D  of  herfelf  and  of  her  native 
charms. 

In  a  clofe  tliicket  f.ife  from  all  alarms, 

'I'he  h'velicft  Rofe  uprear’d  her  fragrant 
hi  ad  ; 

A  neighb’rir.g  ftre  m  her  vernal  beauty  fed; 
And  beiiditig  o’er  the  waves  fiiftondly  Hood', 
■fo  niar’ti  her  gorgtoua  hue*  rclletted  ia 
the  flood. 

V'hc.'i,  !o  '  a  fi'dden  ftoim  arifes, 

A'  <1  the  thoughtlefs  Rcfc  ftrprizea. 
Her  eriihfon  leaves  are  torn  away, 
Th  hrillerotis  winds  and  rofliing  waters 
F-'*^  > 

Yalna  e  their  glowing  chaVais,  thclf  odours 
vain. 

The  rapid  current  'nears  them  to  the  main; 
Fair  Nv'^iphs,  who  mourn  tliis  Rofe  witit 
glift’ning  eyes, 

A;  ycuf  datling  Bea'jtv  FuisI 


